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PREFACE, ; ' 




To this little history the name has been given 
of u The Rulers of Baroda.” It deals with the 
political careers of those men and classes who 
have exercised authority over the peoplo of a largo 
portion of Gujarat during, now, more than a 
century and a half: namely, the Gaikvdd Iiafds, 
their relations, their ministers, the military nobles, 
the money-lenders/the farmers of revenue, and the 
sacerdotal or clerkly classes. It says something, too, 
of the P&hvds, the British Residents, their Native 
Agents, and others who at one time or another have 
shared in the authority of the Gmkv&ds and the 
„ Mardthd party that followed them. Of the physical 
aspect of the country of Gujarat, of its people, their 
customs and manners, of the cities and holy places, 
little or nothing has been said. 

The book has been written with the double view 
of serving as a slight work of reference for public 
servants, and of affording information to young men 
who are about to pass from school or college into 
public life. It is chiefly that the latter may not be 
puzzled or bored with too minute details that 
certain lists of accounts, of expenses and receipts, 
and other matters, have been placed among notes 
to which the curious only need turn. In the same 
way, short biographies of some prominent men. 




donit)tfal or conjectural facts, and occasional disserta¬ 
tions, have been relegated to small print at the end 
of the chapter. 


The chief reasons for writing the book are very 
simple. It seems a pity that there should be no 
consecutive account of the main events in the history 
of so important a State as that of Baroda. The 
nearest approach to such an account is Colonel 
Wallace’s “ Qaikyad and his relations with the Bri¬ 
tish Government/’ and there will probably appear 
before long a “Baroda Gazetteer/’ But neither work 
is likely to bo within the reach of the persons for 
whom this book is principally designed. Again, 
however faulty the attempt here made may be, tho 
present moment seems to be a fit one for its under¬ 
taking, for old things are now rapidly making way 
for now, and a record of the former should bo plainly i 
given before their memory becomes dimmed. 

Tho main sources from which information has 
been derived are English : Tod’s Bijasth.in, Forbes* 

E*1s Maid, Major Watson’s contribution to the 
Gazetteer of Gujarat, Grant Duff’s History of the 
Mara this, Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, Major Wal¬ 
lace’s History; and a large number of records in tho 
Baroda Residency, a pile of Blue Books, and two 
or three MS. Precis of Histories, with some dozen 
other , works, have been drawn upon. If Mr. 
Baine’s portion of the Gujarat Gazetteer had 
appeared early enough, it would have been laid under 
contribution to supplement some omissions. Nor 
has it been thought necessary to acknowledge the \ 
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OHAPTEIt L ' 

HINDU KINGS OF GUJARAT—THE CttivApi, CHALUKYA, OR 
SOLANKX AND WAGHELi DYNASTIES. 

Krishna, of the liue of Y&dava of the Lunar race, 
king of Kusasthali Dv£rika (Dvdrki), aided the 
glorious sons of Panda in the' Great War, and after 
the sons of Kuril had been exterminated he returned 
with Yudhishthira and Baldeva to his capital, where 
he died fighting the Bhils. 

On the shores of the peninsula of Saurdshtra, at 
the extremity of which is Dvarkfi, there is a town 
called Devabandar, which was the abode of the 
Sauraa or Ch&vad£s, who worshipped the sun, and 
probably founded the temple of Sojmandtka, as well as 
ether temples dedicated to Balnatha or the Sun- 
god. They connected themselves with the Solar 
race of princes, who ruled in the ancient city of 
Vallahhipura. When evil clays befell its great king 
S'iMditya, some there were who fled to Panck6srir, 
and of their line came the Chavacla prince Jayashe- 
khava. Happy and glorious was his reign and that 
of his consort Rdpa Sundari, strengthened by the 
devotion of the queen's brother Burpdla, till the 
fame of his greatness drew on him the jealousy of 
: ' i , 
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ifljja Bhuvar, tie Solanki king of Kalyana. Pan 
cli&ur fell afte- Jayashe- 
v.a. i&i, a.d. 686. khara laid bravely given up Z 

iua life in its defence, and the CMvatli fami ly w ould 
have been extinguished had not Surpala given up 
his wish to die by his sovereign's side, that he might 
accompany his sister, then big- with child, into the 
desert. There, in the wild woods, IMpa Suudari 
gave Birth to $ son, whom she consequently named 
Vana Raja. 

Yana Rdja by his high qualities became the founder 
of a kingdom and a dyn- 
Thc OWwacla dynasty. asty> I n S amvat 802 ( A .D, 

746} his servant Anahila selected tile spot where " 
ho 'built Iris capital, Anahilavada or Anahilaphra 
(Pataa)y and his minister J&mba or Chdmpa erected 
the town of Chd-mpaner. 

The house of Vana Raj& ruled over Gujardt during 
184 years, and the last of 
A,JD ‘ the line was the foolish 

Samaria Sing, whose sister married Raj^ the* son of 
a descendant of Bhiivar the Solanki king of 
Kaly£na. Tho princess died in giving birth to 
Mdla RijiS, whom his uncle adopted. 1 

But when he grew up the ungrateful Mdla R&jd 
deposed and slew the king, 
rixb Solahki nasty, atl( j murdered the whole of 

his mother's race. Still his reign was prosperous,, 
and he became the founder of the greatest family 
that ever ruled in the country. He avoided or heat 
off the combined attacks of the Rij6s of Ajmii and 


-iD&Sdlingana^ and when peace was restored ho built 
the Imposing R-ddra M&JA at S'risthala (Sidhptfra), 
in return for'"which Siva gave him the kingdom of 
Sor&ih, and to this conquest ho afterwards added that 
ofL&th, south of the Narmadfi. In his old. age Mdla 
Itaja repented of hie early sins, and retired toS'ris th&la, 
after bestowing its lands and villages near Cambay 
on the Br&hraans, and Silior on tho Audich Brdhmans. 

In a.d. 997 his son Chammicla succeeded him, and 
all would have gone fairly and prosperously for him 
too had not the dread Sultdn Mahmtid of (xbaimi 
one day fallen suddenly on NehrWUa, as the Masai- 
mans termed Anahilav£dfi, and taken it. The in¬ 
vader did not then stay his progress, for his object 
was to spoil the rich and ancient temple of Soirm- 
nfitha; but the capture of this holy place was delayed 
by the desperate assault made on his camp by the 
heir-apparent of Gujarat, Vallabha, and his nephew 
Bhfma Deva. For a time it seemed as if the Sul- 
t&n's army would have been crushed, but at length 
fortune declared for him and Somandtha became his 
prey. He was, however, forced to dislodge Bhizn'a 
Dev a from his stronghold ofGandaha, to return to 
Anahilav^da, and stay there for a length of time 
till he had made Yallabha his prisoner, and placed 
on the throne a more compliant brother, Durlabha. 
And in ally, when he wished to return to Ghazni 
with* his booty, Bhlma Deva, aided by the ftdjd of 
Ajmir, compelled him to change his route and cross 
the deserts of Sind, where famine and fatigue deci¬ 
mated his army. 
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ter tins invasion Gujarat enjoyed a long* period 
of tranquil prosperity, and the m a gni licence of 
Anahilav&da increased; though Bhfma Dev a, for re¬ 
fusing to join a confederacy against the Musalm&is, 
suffered punishment at the hands of Visal, the 
O hohan king of A j mir, yrho, in token of his superiority , 
founded in Guj&rfit the town of Visalnagar. 2 For ho" 
conquered a portion of the dominions of Bhoja, 
king of Dhar, and tus successor Kdran subdued the- 
mewds lands of Gujar&t held by the Bhils and Mhairs 
or Kolb, after a conquest over one of whose chiefs 
he founded a city where Ahmad6b&d now stands* 
Eiiran Sing also built the great reservoir called the 
JCriran Sdgar (Ktmdsngar), which.lasted till the time 
of Anand B£v Maharaja, and a beautiful temple 
near Modherpur (Modhera), whence theModh Brah¬ 
mans come. 

As a reward for this last act of piety the gods 
granted that his wife., the munificent Mainai Dovt, 
should bear him a son destined to be the most 
famous of all the old Hindu kings of Gujarat—Sidh 
Raja, the builder of the Sahasra Ling Tank at 
Anahilavada, the restorer of S'ristMla (hence called 
Sidhpur), the conqueror of Malwa, of Wadhwfoi 
and Girndr—nay, of all Sor&th. During his reign 
the kingdom reached its acme of glory and pros¬ 
perity. Acbalgadh and Chandr6vati to tho north, 
Modhora and Janjaw&ra to the west, Champdnermnd 
Dabhai to.the east, were the pillars of the king’s 
throne. Then Anahilaydda was the richest town in 
the whole of India, and marvellous stories are told 



and mints, its palace, its schools, and 
its gardens; where, amidst sweet-scented trees, the 
learned studied and taught philosophy and religion. 
The kingdom included not only Sorath and M&lw/i, 
hut Kaclih, and lands beyond, which perhaps touched 
the Indus, the Dakhan to the confines of the Kolhapur 
State, and, in the north, territories which may have 
extended to the Ganges itself, and the Himalayas. ■ 
Sidh IMja the Magnificent left no. son to succeed 
him. When he died, in A.r>. 1143, a distant rela¬ 
tive, a Cliohdn, Kuinfca PSla, was adopted, and he 
and his heirs ascended the throne in succession, till 
at last Bhima Deva the Mad closed the line. Like 
his predecessor, Kurmira P&la upheld the Buddhist 
religion, but unlike him ho suffered defeat from the 
E&ja of Ajmir. In fact the two kingdoms maiiv 
tained a foolish bitter war till their common enemy 
1 ended their divided counsels. Bhima Deva in A.i), 
1178 repelled with great success an invasion made 
by Muhammad Ghori, but he fell a victim to the 
revenge of that monarch's general Kutb-ud-dfa, who 
in a,d 1194 drove him from his capital after having 
conquered his old rival. Bhima Deva did not tall 
without a struggle, and 
a.d. 1223. Anahilavadd had to be 

retaken a second time by the Musalm&rie, who then 
garrisoned the town. But as years passed on we 
find that the tide of invasion receded, and once 
again, though shorn of its glory, Anahilavdcla was 
the capital of a Hindu kingdom, ruled by the 
Wfighel&s* 
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Do?a ; the first of me WAgheld line, was* 

,, „ an obscure descendant of 

The Wfighela lme. c ,. lx t v,- . , . 

bicm 3Mja, and the last was 

Glielu Kriran, on whom came the stroke of fete 

through the armies' of Ala-ud-dfn Khilji, snmamed 

the Bloody. The year after he had murdered his 

fond, uncle Jal6I-ud-d£a, he sent his general Alaf 

KMn into Gujardt KYirarTs 

resistance was brave but 

ineffectual; the Mnsalmans this time occupied the 

country and held it, till after many years the Hindu 

cause was avenged by the Marathfo. For the time 

the royal line of Rajprit kings was destroyed or 

driven into dark comers; the wife and daughter of 

liuran became tho wives of the I)ohli emperor and 

Ins son; tho fair cities were ruined; tho ancient 

temples were pulled down, that of their stones 

mosques might bo built; and a new order of things 

took place. 


Note 2 , p. 2. —According to Briggs. In Samvat 987 (a.x>. 931) 
Bhoja RAja, tho last of tho ChfivadAs, was sot a*! do for Mftla 
tho son of Jai Sing Splaliki. 

Note ft , p. 4.*~* Perhaps it was founded by Visa! Dora, a WfigheiS 
prince, or restored by Visal Dova Mandated vara of OhimdrAvati .' 
The Brahmans of Yadanagar originally inhabited Visalnagar, hut 
when summoned to do so by Visal Deva they refused to "accept 
dakshind from him, and, creating a now sect, withdrew to the 
town from which they now take their name. 





use'made of Standard or Government works, as this 
book does, not pretend to possess any literary merit. 

It is true that advantage has also been taken of the 
few obtainable Maratha MSS. and of some Records 
in the State Daftar, while the opinions on certain 
points of some native gentlemen have been collect¬ 
ed : but for the most part the sources from which 
information has been derived are English. If some 
day a native of the country were to compile a History 
of the State from, say, MardtM Records regarded v 
from a Mard|hd point of view, the result would be 
more valuable than the one now obtained. 

As the ground gone over is in many parts new, 

important facts may have been omitted and inaccu¬ 
racies have been suffered to creep in. Should any 
reader kindly take notice of such shortcomings and 
point them out to the author,, he will contribute to 
the improvement of the next edition. There are 
portions of the history which require elucidation or 
amplification, and they require it because materials 
n have been wanting to the writer. Tho history of 
the Girasias, of the slow conquest of the tributary 
States not included in Kathifivdd, of the Brahmans 
of GnjarSt and of the Deccan and Ooncan, and of 
many other matters, has been slurred over. 




CHAPTER IL 


MU SALMAN PERIOD. 

EARLY GOVERNORS—KINGS OP AHMAD ABAC. 

This portion of the history of Gujarat divides itself 
into three periods, (1) For little more than a century 
Gujarat formed a province of the Dehli empire, which 
during that time, under the houses of Khilji and 
Tughlak, reached a point of high prosperity, and 
then collapsed, (2) The last two or three viceroys 
showed great signs of impatience of any control 
from the central authority, and at the comineneoment 
of the 15tli century an able ruler assorted his 
independence and founded the house of the Ah- 
inad&bad kings. Under several eminent rulers this 
kingdom increased in power and riches till it became 
tRo most important state outside of the empire. 
(3) Art untimely contest with the second of the 
Moghul emperors, however, brought ruin on the 
kingdom, which was easily annexed by Akbar in the 
latter half of the 16th century. The rule of the 
Moghul viceroys was on the whole prosperous till the 
overgrown empire broke up in the latter years of 
the reign of Aurangzeb, at the commencement of the 
18th century ; and soon after the death of this 
monarch those Mar6th6s began to invade Gujarat 
to whose party tho Gaikvdd belonged. 



Alaf Khan, the invader of Gujarat, continued 
for twenty years (1297-1817) to bo tho governor of 
the province which comprised the large towns of 
AnahiMv&d&, Surat, Broach/and Cambay, when he 
was recalled by Ala-ud-din and murdered. He was 
succeeded by nito who had not his vigour and ability, 
and for several years the country was a scene of re¬ 
bellions, of combinations among tho powerful nobles 
against tho emperor or his viceroy, of distrust at 
Dehli and disloyalty at Pat an. During this period 
some of the .neighbouring. Hindu princes regained 
a portion of their independence, and others, driven 
towards G*ujar£t from outside by the conquerors, 
settled there ^.such were the Ra (foods of Idar.; tho 
Gohils from the north, who occupied Perim; the 
Farmers, and the Katins from Sindh. At tho 
same time rhe hill tribes, whom the AnaLilavada 
kings had never quite subdued, tho Blrils and the 
Xolis, kept up a constant revolt. Still during this 
period of history, some parts of the country were 
well cultivated, and both trade and manufactures 
began to flourish. 

(1347.) On one occasion some confederate Amirs 
defeated Aziz, the governor of Mdlwu, who had been 
sent by Muhammad Tughlak to quell their disturb¬ 
ances, whereupon tlie emperor himself marched into 
Gujarat and sacked, the towns of Surat and Cambay, 
at the same time driving the Gohils out of Go go. 
But when he left for Daulatftrid, the nobles rose 
again, under the leadership of one Malik Toghari, 
and the emperor was forced to return and meet the 




_ An battle near Kadi. He gained a corppi' 
victory, but afterwards,while pursuing, bis conquests 
in and beyond Kdfchidvdd, be died there of fever in 

1351. 

The next governor wbo rose to prominence was 
named Farhat-ul-M uik, who ruled almost inde¬ 
pendently till 1391, owing to the distracted state oi 
the empire, and the power he himsolf had acquired 
by conciliating tho Hindus, of whom his army was 
chiefly composed. Finally, however, a very able 
man named Zafir Klidn, who was himself a converted 
Kdjpdt, 1 was sent to displace him. Kafir Khan not 
only defeated his opponent, but exacted tribute from 
some of the principal Hindu rdjds—Jundgad, Do) vddd, 
and Jhdldvdd—-and spoiled the temple of Somandtha. 
His attempts against Idar were, however, frustrated 
by circumstances, and the narrow tract in the plain 
over which he ruled was bounded and inconvenienced 
not only by Idar on the east, and the Bhils and the 
Kolis all along the mountains southward, but by the 
Kdjaa of Jhdlor and Sirohi on the north-west, and 
in the peninsula of Sorath by at least nine or ten 
Hindu tribes. 

( 2) In 1403 Zafir Khdn's son took the title of king, 
and reigned as an independent sovereign over Guja- 
rdt, and a few years after his death Zafir Khdn 
himself, as Muzafar, ruled the country from Ahmadd- 
bdd, then called Asawal, though he lived much at 
Fatan , and was finally buried there, as was his eon. 
It was his successor the vigorous Ahmad Shdh who 
gave the capital his name, after he had defeated 
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lations but rivals the governors of Barockf 
fat. As Alaf IChfin- had spread life religion 
through Gujarat proper From Patau to Broach, so 
Ahmad SlUvh. extended it to KdthiAviid, after render* 
mg the Bav of Junagad and the Soratli chiefs 
tributary. He also increased the influence of 
Ahmad Ah fid over the Hindu kings of Champaner, 
Nandod, Idar, and JhAMvhd. Again and again he 
harried the country round OMmpfmer, and to settle 
Idar he built the fort of Ahinadnagar, and subjected 
the Bfrv to a heavy tribute. Besides these he de¬ 
feated their ally the Mas aim an king of Malw£i, and 
repulsed the BAhmani lung of the Bakhan.at Mahiro, 
iu the In orthern Konkana, which belonged to him, 
and in BAgl&na, of which ho held some portion. 

his rapid increase of the kingdom was the result of 
A wo measures, by one of which he assigned lands in 
jah(ujir for the support of regular troops, and by 
the other conciliated the Hindu land-owners by 
granting them the wdntd , or fourth-share in their 
villages. 

Bight years after his death-^that is, in 1459—began 
the reign of the most famous of the kings of this 
house, Mahniud Begada ( c the two forts'), who in J 472 
captured Girhfir and Junagad, annexing Sorath,; 
who afterwards destroyed the temple of Jagat 
(Dvarka), and who in 1484 took the fort of Chfim- 
'pSner—a mighty conqueror of Hindu rdjfe and up¬ 
holder of the MusalmAa religion. 

Mahmud Bega da died in 1513, and his son 2 conti¬ 
nued the ancestral , epntest with Malwfi, Idar, and 
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mt no marked change took place till the 
accession the next ambitious' king Baluhlur (1526- 
=1536), who to increase his conquests mined hia 
finances in supporting an enormous army, and 
vexed hia people by introducing the system of letting 
out the revenues of the districts to contractors. 
■King Bahadur extended the boundaries of his 
domain to the furthest limits it ever reached. Be¬ 
sides the nine districts of Gujardt proper, which 
included AhmaddMd, Patan, Baroda, Broach, R6j- 
pipla (Nandod),»Sarat, and Chiimpfmer, there be¬ 
longed to him Jodhpdr, Jhalod, Nagor, and Sirohi 
in RajptMna; Dongarpfir and Bansv6d4 in MiTwri; 
a portion of Khandesh and BdgMna; Jaujira, 
Bombay, Basseirt, and Daradn in the Koiikana; in 
the western peninsula Somanatha, Sorath, Navdna- 
gar; and finally beyond these Kachh. 

The rulers of Ahmadnagar, Bijiipdr, Berdr, Goyai- 
konda, and Bmh&npur at times were his tributaries 
—-surely it was the most powerful kingdom in the 
south of India. Then was'the glory seen of Ahraa- 
... dab&d and its neighbour Mahmuddbad, of Chain- 
pdner, but above and beyond all, of the harbours of 
Surat and Cambay ; for the Musalmans obtained 
from commerce such riches and prosperity as the 
ignorant MardtMa could only.destroy, but not bring 
to life again, 

‘After capturing Mandn, the capital, of Malwd, 
and taking by storm Chitor, king Bahddur drew 
destruction on his head, by daring to cross swords 
with the hardy men of the north, the soldiers of the 





il Hutmiyrin. Gujarat was overrun by^tGtT 
jenal armies in 1535 ; but tbe following year 
Bahadur recovered bis kingdom, to enjoy it for one • 
brief year only; for he died in 1535 at Diu, fighting 
the Portuguese, then the masters of the seas which 
wash the Gujariit coast. His death revealed the 
unhealthy condition of the kingdom; the succeed¬ 
ing kings retained only a nominal power, while the 
country was divided between the parties of a few 
great nobles, who were constantly plotting against 
each other.. Finally one of their number was driven 
to adopt the only course left open—he called in the 
great emperor of Delili, Akbar, who annexed and 
settled the distracted province in the year 1573, 
though for some time peace was not firmly 
established within the boundaries of Gujarat. 

^ Note l , p. 9.—Briggs,—Zafir was the son of Set van, a Ttb 
BSjjjrul., and an apostate. Ho was assassinated by bis grandson 
Ahmad. 

Note *, p. 10.—This king often. resided at Barotla, the name of 
which town lie changed to Daulat&bifk!, Briggs gives as its more 
ancient; names—Charidanavati, when Chan dan. of the Dor tribe of 
HAjptits, wrested it from the .Tainas ; tlieu, some centuries later, 
Varavati; then Barpufcra, « the city of sandalwood, of warriors, of 
the leaf of the Bhar 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE MOGHUL VICEROYS. 

(3) After his usual fashion, Akbar aimed less 
at innovating, than at retaining what was best 
worth preserving. The country still continued to 
be divided into two parts—that directly adminis¬ 
tered by the viceroy, who took the place, of the Ah ■ 
mad&bad king, and that part which Was merely 
tributary. 

The tributes of the subject states were fixed 
according to the terms made at tho time of conquest, 
and bore no relation to the means of the state, 
They wore not regularly levied, but wore in general 
extracted either by main force, or at least by mili¬ 
ary display, under tho system called midnJcgvri, 
•subsequently adopted and amplified by the Mardthas, 

, As under the old Hindu kings of Anahilavdda, in the 
feudatory states the revenue consisted of, 1st, a share 
in the crops, levied either directly on the cultivator 
by agents, or collected through the superior land¬ 
holders ; and, 2ndly, of certain cesses on trade and of 
transit duties. 

In the Sarbar districts, as at tho best time of the. 
Ahrnadabfid kings, Akbar to each governor asso¬ 
ciated an accountant, who kept a check on the 
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rnal management, and who corresponded with a 
accountant at Ahmadabdd, answering to the 
4iv£n, an officer second only to the viceroy. 

King Bahadur introduced the custom of 'letting 
out the collection of revenue to contractors, and the 
military lords followed his example in their estates, 
It was this innovation which, although for a time it 
greatly increased the revenues; brought about the 
disorganization of the kingdom; and it is needless to 
say that Akbar swept away this evil, which wa s des¬ 
tined to see life again under the wretched Marathi 
administration. 

Under the AhmaddMd kings certain lands 
assigned in jdMgir^c&me by degrees wholly to be 
made over to powerful military lords, who under 
strong administrations were kept under some super¬ 
vision* But in the time of the ambitious Bahadur 
the army was increased to an immense extent, and 
the military chiefs became virtually independent. 
Under the Moghul emperors those jahdgxrdars were 
again gradually brought under check, till, after 
AurangzoVs death and during the Marhtlii invasion, 
they once more became independent, as we shall see 
further on, in the cases of the Babi family and the 
Naw&bs of Surat and Cambay. 


Besides the Sarkfir lands and those held by the 


groat jdhdgirddrs, which composed the larger portion, 
there were the estates of the zaraipdSrs, as were 
then termed the semi-independent Hindu landhold- , 
ers, the Raj&s, Bdvs, and Ravals. Akbar not only 
sought to conciliate these by personal intercourse 
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rcourtoons' treatment but lio did not in the 
least disturb them. The lesser Hindu land-owners 
he allowed to retain their wlutS, as Ahmad Shdh had 
directed to be done, though the custom had been 
changed in later times. Besides all these, when the 
i Musalmfm power was on the wane, and the Mardfch&s 
were gradually .annexing territory, the more tur¬ 
bulent of the- smalUand-ovraers, called gird sifts, by 
threats of oppression and plunder, levied on their 
more peaceable neighbours a species of black-moil, 
which had no ©xiston.ee during the continuance of a 
regular administration in the country. J 

The province of Gujarat under the Moghul empire 
{did not embrace so large a territory as that over 
nvhich the-most powerful of the AhmadSbM kings 
ruled, but its importance may be estimated by the 
' high rank of many of its viceroys. 

The second of the officers appointed by Akbar was 
a son of the great minister Behr6m Kh<in, who, it is 
interesting to notice, died by the blow of an assassin 
at Patan while travelling to Mecca on a pilgrimage. 
During this young inan^s administration a portion of 
Central Crhjarat received the blessing of a revenue 
settlement, made by the famous Raja Todar Mai, 
which lasted till the Mar6fcMs swept away every 
trace, good and bad, of Musalman rule; and where 
no measurement took place a fixed payment for th# 
year was instituted, in money or in kind, after the 
test called pcihani had been applied. 

The struggle to regain Gujarat made by the last 
of the Ahmacidbad kings and his son lasted till the 




Ming of the 17th century, and they wore aided 
by the Hindu prince of Raj pip] d and by several of the 
Kathidvad chiefs. And shortly after 1609 Baroda; 
which Lad then been the scene of a straggle be¬ 
tween the exiled king and the Moghul viceroy, was,, 
together with Surat, invaded by Malik Ambar, a 
noble of the Nizam Shah's court and governor of 
Daulat/ibad j but even this passing event yields m 
interest to the fact that a few years later the rival 
traders of England ancl Holland were allowed to 
establish factories at Surat, till then open only to 
the Portuguese. 

Prince Shah. Jahfm was viceroy in 1616, and made 
an ineffectual attempt to become independent of his 
father, Jahangir, Unlike the latter, Shhh Jahan 
fancied the climate of Alunadabad, where he built 
the beautiful palace called the SMhi B%h, which he 
revisited when he became emperor in 1627. His 
viceroy Azam Khdn during a vigorous rule did much 
to keep in order the Kolia of Gujarat and the K&this, 
and his successor introduced the ihdymatai system 
of levying revenue into Gujarat. 

But these competent officers wore succeeded in 
1644 by Prince Aurangzeb, who in two years by his 
religious intolerance threw the whole country into 
confusion. In 1654 Prince MurSd Baksh was 
viceroy ; and three years after, he left Gujarat to 
join Aurangzeb in their united struggle for empire. 
It is well known that when Aurangzeb had used his 
tool he cast the foolish Murad into prison, but before 
doing so he had appointed his and Murad's father-in-. 



ieroj of Gujarat* This mail, Shah Navaz, to 
mono Murid, struck a blow for the fugitive prince 
Darah, but was defeated, and A urangzob gave his post 
to his former gallant rival the Mahar&jfi Jasvant Sing*, 
During AurangzoVs reign the years 1664, 1666, and 
1670 were marked by the repeated cap bare and 
spoiling of Surat by Sivtyb the signs of the coming 
change. Boor years after the last event wo Lear of 
the rise of the family destined to be the chief rival 
of the G&ikvdcb; a son of Sber Kbdn BSbi was then 
appointed governor of Kadi, while a little later Safdar 
Khdn Ihibi was made governor of Patan, and then 
of Bijdpur. 

In 1705 the Maratb.fi.s regularly invaded Gujarat 
under Dhanaji J^db&va, and at Bafcanpdr defeated first 
Safdar Khan Btoi, whom, they took prisoner, tod 
next the army of the viceroy. These successes were 
quickly followed by a victory at theB&ba Fiarah 
ford on the Narmadd, where the officiating viceroy 
and the sons of, Safdar Khan were put to flight or 
taken prisoners- It was in vain that Aurangzob 
sent his own son Prince Muhammad to bo viceroy ; 
his own death was close at hand, the empire was fall¬ 
ing to pieces, and the MaratMs wore spreading over 
India like a resistless wave. Thus was destined to 
pass away an epoch daring which, under the Dehlx 
emperors anrl the Ahmadabad kings, Gujarat had 
reached a high degree of material prosperity, and its 
cities had become the talk and wonder of travellers 
from distant countries. 

. To account, therefore, for the existence of a MarfJ- 
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___jgclora in Gujarat it is necessary not only to 

recall, as we have briefly done, tho long period during 
•which Hindu ripis maintained, the Jain and Br&hman 
religions, rivetted old customs which suited the 
climate and the temperament of tho people, and 
generally so conducted the fortunes of their subjects 
along certain grooves that these could not be aban¬ 
doned, however .violent the wrench made to tear 
them away; but also to remember that for four more 
centuries tho Musalmdns enforced on the land a 
foreign supremacy which was distasteful to its in¬ 
habitants, however imposing it may have been out¬ 
wardly, and however civilized and refined when 
compared with the dominion which was founded on 
its ruins. 

Though, however, the Musa!man rule lasted tor 
so long a period, it must be borne in mind that it 
did not commence till three centuries after Mahmild 
of Ghazni invaded India, and only a short time before 
the central authority at Dehli, arriving at its cul¬ 
mmating point, fell to pieces in order to make waj 
for the advent of tho Moghul house. 

The consequences of these events are evident. Tho 
early viceroys frequently courted the support of the 
Hindu zamindars; the wiser kings of Ahtnadabsid 
consulted their interests ) the less sagacious of them 
felt themselves to be the rulers not of a portion of a 
wider empire, but of a kingdom whose exclusive 
welfare was their aim. The consequences of the rule 
of Akbar and his two successors, who fostered the 
Hindu interests of tho empire, were not upset by the 
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rade policy of Aurangaeb to the degree which 
drove Sou'-her a India to shake off the alien, yoke., 
And, finally, ever on the point of breaking oft 
from the great system to which it belonged, uu* 
was entrusted to men who, anxious to push 
their own interests, were impelled to conciliate the 
subject or semidndependont portion oi the com¬ 
munity, that they might by them be assisted in their 
ambitious views. 

The original inhabitants of Gujarat were driven by 
the Hindu rdj£$ into the woods and hills, but were 
never exterminated or wholly conquered, The Mu- 
salm&u kings and*viceroys did not carry on the work 
much further. So when the Marat Ms appeared they 
at once became the allies of the Bhils and Kolia, 
who were always glad to side with any revolutionary 
force which promised to create a state of confusion 
suitable to thoir lawless habits. 

The great Axiahilavacla houses had died out, but 
adjoining the plains of Gujarat and in the distant 
and mountainous peninsula small Kajput rulers had 
established themselves and flourished. Between 
them and the Musalmans there could never be friend¬ 
ship, and they hailed the Marthas as avengers of 
the down* trodden Hindu religion, and their coming 
as the possible opportunity for complete indepen¬ 
dence. The same spirit animated the lesser Hindu 
land-owners. 

When the empire was failing to pieces about their 
ears the Mnsalman amfrs lost all sense of cohesion. 
Each, to defend or exalt himself, was ready at a pinch 
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h till the viceroy in person found 
opon to him but to solicit their 

alliance. 

Thus, amidst the universal breaking up of settled 
rule, the invaders entered Gujarat, To the Hindus 
they could bring back old customs and a loved reli¬ 
gion, but they had few other advantages to offer. 
The new-comers had not attained any political wis¬ 
dom, nor were they influenced hy the high motives 
which are the results of long and patient self-govern¬ 
ment, They had not learnt to administer criminal 
and civil justice, hb construct public works for use or 
ornament, to foster commerce and agriculture, regu¬ 
larly to collect and wisely to dispense the revenues 
of the State, Such arts could not be expected of a 
nation which had by sheer physical daring and skill 
suddenly found itself able to resist and then devour 
a vast but rotten empire. To the poor and down¬ 
trodden Mar^thfe the moment of success seemed the 
opportunity to be avenged, and to become rich by 
plunder. First aiming at irregular, and next at 
regular tribute, the onward tide of victory forced 
them to establish themselves in the countries from 
which they had driven the Musalmdns. The leader 
of a band of predatory horse became a prince, his 
lieutenants nobles and land-owners. But it was not 
easy for them, in their ignorance, immediately to turn 
their fortune to a useful account. What they did do 
will partly be gathered from the following pages, 
which record a modem revolution still incomplete, 
Wd wholly different from what it might have boon, 




5ia the Mardth& 
no other course left 





WXPm the great Mardtha. nation itself come under 
the influent# of a race of conquerors wiser and 
more powerful than they themselves were/ and in 
every way different, 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE EARLY INVASIONS OF (HJJARAT MADE BY’' TX-IE 

senXpati AND G&WV&V, 

In order to account for the existence of a Mar&tha 
kingdom, in Gujar&t, a brief account has been 
given, of the old Hindu kings of Anahilav&d6, and 
of the Musalman kings and viceroys of Ahmad dbad. 
It is necessary also, for the full comprehension of 
our subject, to dwell on some of the events which 
occurred during the rise of the Mardtha power 
in India. It would otherwise be difficult to under¬ 
stand how the conquest of Gujardt was effected by a 
single officer of the Mardtha kingdom, acting almost 
independently of the sovereign; how, on this officer's 
death. Iris authority was, without risk, usurped by Iris 
lieutenant; how these two, the Sendpati and the 
Gdikvdd, withheld froth Shahu the tribute he claimed; 
and finally how the Peshvd was engaged for many 
long years in a struggle with the Gaikvdd, which 
would have ended in the extinction of the latter had 
not the British interfered between the two. 

Sivfijij the favoured of Bhavani, the supporter of the 
God Brd limans, had, during the thirty years which 
preceded his death in 1680. endeavoured to form a 
compact kingdom, a disciplined army, and a regular 
civil administration; and during this time ho himself 
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people, a spirit of religious hatred against the Mu- 
salmaus/ Ills schemes were almost entirely unsuc¬ 
cessful, but he taught the Mardfehas how to avoid the 
ponderous blows of the Moghul armies, how to take 
advantage of their jealousies and untimely rivalries, 
how to plunder the plains and rich towns after seiz¬ 
ing the hill-forts. 

Aurangzeb, who before Sivdji's death had for 
twonty years exhausted every method to crush the 
‘ .monotain-rat/ had mmn while followed a policy 
which hastened the dissolution of tho empire. He 
attempted to suppress the Hindu, element when it had 
already grown to be a vast but unfelfc power. On his 
own subjects he imposed the and the great 

Rdjput houses he for ever alienated by his treacher¬ 
ous conduct—the house of Jasvant Sing, the Rija 
of the Jodhpur Rfithods, that of RajA Sing, Kana of 
Udopxlr, and others. After thus cutting, away 
these supports to his throne, he, seven years after 
3ivaji ? s death, widened the boundaries of the Moghul 
empire, but effectually weakened the strength of tho 
.MusalrniSitis in India by annexing Bijapur arid 
Govalkonda. Consequently, though Sambaji did 
not inherit his father's genius, though the armies 
of SivAji lost all discipline, though tho Moghuls 
reconquered a great number of the Marfitha hill- 
forts, though SamMji himself was taken prisoner 
and put to death, the Regent, Raja RAma, after los¬ 
ing in 1690 BAigad and the guardianship of the late 
king SamMjYs son' SivAji (SMhu), who was brought 



itp^rfnder AurangBeb's eye, was able once again to 
create a centre of authority, far less despotic,' it is 
true, than Sivdji’s, at Ginji. Over the capture of 
this place A&rangaob wasted seven years, while the 
rapid movements of Santijl Ghorapade, Dhan&ji Jd- 
dhawv and Ramchandra Pant disconcerted the un¬ 
wieldy armies of the Moghuls, and a great number 
of Maratlici leaders were beginning to learn the pre¬ 
datory system, of which the end was one, though the 
©forts made to accomplish it were distinct. Just 
before Ginji was taken Raja RSrna moved to fi&i&H, 
and soon found himself at the head of larger armies 
than Sivdji himself had commanded. His predatory 
excursions took a wide range, till in 1700 the em¬ 
peror struck a blow which deprived him of Satan! 
and hastened his death. Other important hill-forts 
fell during the subsequent four years, when the 
virtual ruler of the people was still in Aurangzob's 
hands, but still the numerous Mardtha excursions 
grew more and more formidable. In 1702 Surat 
was taxed by a marauding party. In 1705 fifteen 
thousand Mardthas invaded and devastated Gujar&t. 
Next, Satdra, Rajgad, Panhald, and for a time Son- 
gad, again fell into the Mardfchaks power; and 
Aurangzeb, distracted by wide-spreading predatory 
forces he had not the power to restrain, died a 
miserable death at Ahmadnagar in 1707. 

SMhu was then released, and with difficulty ob¬ 
tained the allegiance which by right of birth was his. 
Rdja Rdtnaks family set up an independent kingdom 
at Kolhapur, supported by many of the most power- 
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ardthd chiefs. Rivalries of all sorts eonfirme 
custom of separate action, and Shdhu would have 
Jest even the semblance of paramount authority had 
he not been supported first by the good understand- 
ing which existed between him and Baud Kfain, 
who was governor of the Dakhan till the Nizam was 
appointed to that post, and then, by the counsel 
of Baldji Vishvandt'h, who in 1714 was elevated to 
the post of Peshvd or Mukhya Pradhdn, and invested 
with the charge of Purandkar. Soon after that 
year Bdldji instituted a new revenue policy, which 
was designed to consolidate the State, and to 
render the assistance of the Brahmans indispensable 
to Skaku, who, though not devoid of ability, was 
brought up in the indolent ways of a Muhammadan 
noble. Besides the sovereign's claims on the subkas 
of the Dakhan,—that is, the cJiauth and mrdesh - 
muhhij —he was held by the Peshvd to possess in all 
other conquered districts the svardj, of which one- 
fourth, termed the rdja's b&hti, came to him, while 
the balance, called mohassci, fell to the military chiefs 
as jagfr, In addition to the jdgir, the most powerful 
leaders, of course, had lands and villages bestowed 
upon them in in&m . 

KhandeRav Ddbhdde, a Mardthd leader who subse ¬ 
quently rose to eminence, was in the habit of levying 
contributions in northern Gujarat and K&thidyad 
early in the 18th century. When Baud Khdn, Shdbus 
friend, was appointed governor of Gujardt, he with ¬ 
drew from Ahmadabdd, and established himself be¬ 
tween Nandod and Edjpipld. In 1712 Muhammad 
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Tabrizi,’ who was eSteorting\a rich caravan 
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of treasure from Surat to Auraagab^cl, was attacked 
by tlie MardtMs, and the treasure carried off. This? 
exploit is supposed to have been the work of Khan- 
rle; Bdv Ddbhadc, and it is certain that when the Syacl 


Husen A li KMd, after de¬ 
feating 1)^4 attempted to 


A.D 1716. 


open ..communication between Surat and BurMnpdr, 


and to suppress the depredations of Khnnde R&v, who 
commanded the road and exacted a fourth of the 
effects of all travellers who did not purchase his 
passport, ho failed. Not only was the expedition 
of eight thousand men defeated, but their leader, 
Zuliikar Beg, was killed. Subsequently joining the 
Sar Laslikav, Khande Kav fought an indecisive battle 
with Mavkub Sing, the Syad's IJivfo, and Cliandm- 
sena Jddhava, at Akruadnagar. He then returned to 
Safcara, and was made Sendpati in the place of 
Manaji More. 

Two years later, the Peshva and Senapati went 


together to Delhi in order 
to support the. Syad, who 


An. 1719.. 


had now come to terms with the Mardthds; and after 
two years' 7 stay at the capital they obtained from the 
newly risen emperor Muhammad Shah many sanads 
co levy tributes. The Manithas affirm, but not 
truly, that from this date they received permission 
to levy tribute in Gujardt. It is of little consequence 
whether or not such permission was given, but of 
more importance to note that shortly after this the 
Senapati, who had to support, a largo portion of 
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army, received authority from the Raja of 
Satara to realize the dues established by usage from 
Gujardt and Bagldnd. At about the same time, or 
a little later, Baji Rdv, who had succeeded to the 
post of Peshva on his father’s death, which occurred 
in 1 720 after his return from Dehli, repeatedly 
commissioned Udaji Powdr to levy tribute in Gujardt 
and Mdlwd. Those orders were as repeatedly carried 
into offoctj and finally, as wo shall see, Ana nd intv 
Powdr settled at Dhdr. From the beginning, this 
family was the rival of the Gdikvdd, though it was 
destined in later days to connect itself with him by 
marriage, and to accept his assistance in its struggle 
for existence. 

At about the very time when the Senapati and 
Peshvd were returning from Dehli, where they had 
got such good terms from the emperor through the 
Syads, AsafJah, the founder of the Nizam dynasty at 
Haidardbdd, was moving to the Pakhan from Mdlwd 
to conquer a kingdom for himself. He w#s joined by 
several Marathi chiefs who wore discontented vyith 
Sha.hu, aud with, their aid defeated two armies of the 
Syads, the first at Bttrhdnpdr, the second at Baldpur 
in Bordr. In this second engagement the Syads’ 
general, A'lam A'li Khdn, was supported by several 
of Shahu’s first officers, and among others by 
Khan.de Rdv Dabhdde. The Sendpati had with him 
on this occasion a soldier who, with others of his 
family, stood high in his esteem. This was Bdmaji 
Gdikvdd, who, for his distinguished merit during 
the engagement, obtained from Shdhu the title 


im slier Bahadur, and the post of second in 
command, 

Nizam-ul-Mdlk subsequently rejoined the Dehli 
court as vazir, and was commissioned to reduce 
the refractory subheclar of Gujai-dt, Haidar KUi 
Khan. This ho easily did;, and, retaining the 
province, ho appointed his uncle Ahmad KMn his 
deputy ,. But the same y ear he returned to the Dukhan 
without the emperor's permission, and with the full 
intention of rupturing all connection with him. 

Meanwhile, shortly after the battle of Bdliptira, 
both the Sen&pati and his lieutenant died ; Khan tie 
B5v Dilbhdde Ws succeeded by his son Trimbak 
Btfv in May 1721, and Darmiji by his nephew PiMji, 
the son of Zingoji Gaikv/id, and the real founder of 
the family. x 

The Gdiky&is had many years before left their 
village of Dhavadi, near Poona, to follow DabMde's 
fortunes, PiMji was first given some forty or fifty 
vcigd horse and stationed at Navipiira, whence he 
proceeded to join the SeiMpati at TalegiSm., Owing 
to his energy and wisdom, he rose from the command 
of two or three hundred horse, after a successful 
raid on Surat, to bo the leader of a pdgd, He was 
however forced to raovo from Navilpura, as Powitr 
maintained that it was in his beat; so he selected a a 
^ hill in a wilderness difficult 

of access/' belonging to the 
Mew<issi Bhils, and there constructed Songad, the 
cradle of the G&kWkls' house, and for many years 
(till 1766) the capital of their dominion. 2 The same 
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defeated an army 

Shaikh.. aMslftm, Mutasaddi of Surat, commanded by 
Syad Akil and Muhammad Pfm&h, the latter of whom 
was taken prisoner, and not released till he had paid 
a heavy ransom. , 

The Musalmdn dominion over Gujarat was from 
this moment doomed to perish. The Koiis of tho 
Mdhi Kdntd rose ; the great- Gujardfc houses of Biibis 
and Jhdioris and the newly arrived Momiu Khfni 
thought only of showing their independence; and 
the viceroy himself, Ajit Sing of M&rvud, favoured 
the Marathis, hoping through their means to sub¬ 
stitute his own authority over Gujarat for that of 
the Musalmins. 


Note bp. 28. Vide Appendix I., Genealogioal Table of tho 
Gaikv^s. 

Note * 2 , p. 28. That some idea may be gained of Soiagad and the 
hill country from which the early G&iky&ds issued to invade tho 
plains, a short extract from Mr, Willoughby's precis (1845) is 
boro given t—“ The ascent to Songad is miles, and the fort is 

2 railo in circumference. The walls are about 9 feet high and 
built of solid masonry. Songad is about 7 miles to the S. of tho 
Tapt;i, and more than 40 to the E. of Surat. Tho two forts of 
Salheir and Salkotah, both built on the same precipitous hill 14 
miles to tho S. of tho British fort of Mules, are ascended . by 
paths several miles in length. Between Songad and Salheir is 
the fort of Sadarveil or Bupgad, situated on a high hill. In the 
town of Velmrn or Beara, 11 miles to tho SW. of Songad, is a 
fort l mile in circumference. G dndirajpur is a fort situated on the . 
K, bank of the Tapti NE. of Songad, surrounded by jungle. It 
is | mile in circumference with a wall of masomy 15 foet high. ,J 
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m'RUGGLE AMONG VABIOtTS MAEATBA CHIEFS TO' OBTAIN 
. THE RIGHT OP LEVXING THE CHARTH IN GUJARAT. 


Amid the violent changes which generally attend 
the revolutions of empires each man fights for his 
own hand. Ho who has the clearest head or the 
strongest arm goes far further than he could do in 
quiet; times, when the community of interests cir¬ 
cumscribes individual aggrandizement. But the dull 
or the weak man must fall hopelessly out of the race,— 
the deeds of. his fathers in the past, on which men 
have turned their backs, cannot aid him ; the present 
or the immediate future alone commands attention 
where all seems doubtful. 

In the 18th century, when Asaf Mb, AHverdi 
Khan, and the Kdik Haidar Ali were found¬ 
ing kingdoms j when petty MusalmSh amirs, like 
the governors of Surat and Cambay, were becoming 
navabs ; when the English traders were rapidly 
changing into conquerors : among the Mnratlifis' 
also, and above all,—for their past history had been 
brief, and their political union feeble,—surprising 
t urns of fortune took place. The ablest and most 
adventurous men among them came rapidly to the 
.front, however humble their origin, and in cases 
where their sons or relatives equalled them as rnili- 
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kdors they were able, almost without knowing 
it, to found princely houses*, such, nien were 
Bfflfiji Vishya^th, Malhdrji Holkar, Binoji Sindia, 
YisvSs E&v, XJ(Mji Pow&r, Kant&ji Kadaxn B&nde, 
rf . and Pildji-Qaikvdd. 1 

The three last had for their task the invasion Of 
Gujardt) and they carried it out sometimes in com¬ 
bination, sometimes independently of each other; hut 
each knew that the pxdze could fall to one of them o nly, 
and each was the rival of the other two. The prize, 
remark, was not the acquisition of territory,* for the 
bare idea of settling down as rulers of conquered 
lands had not then entered their heads,—but the right, 
to be extracted from the emperor’s viceroy, of levying* 
the chauth, or a fourth part of the revenues. This 
then seemed enough to officers in command of a few 
bodies of predatory horse* It is true that Raja 
Shahu had authorized the late Senapati to levy tribute 
iuGujardt, and that similar sanads had been issued to 
Powfir, but no doubt sanads had then less than their 
usual value: the chief who could force the Musah 
mans to allow him to levy tho chauth would not lack 
followers to aid him in the work, or sanction, if 
necessary, from the of Sdtrir&. 

Pilfvji Gdikvfui, following the instructions of the 
Senfipatii, turned his attention chiefly to the Surat 
aththavisi, and strengthened himself by an alliance 
with an old foe of the Moghuls, the Raj6 of Il&jpipUi. 
In 1720, however, ho made an excursion into 
northern Gujarat, and obtained a portion of the 
chauth of that part of the country, when he estab- 



a gumaslha or agent at the haveU of^Ali- 
nmddbdd. But in 1728 he marched -on*Surat and 
defeated the newly appointed governor of that -place, 
Momin Khan, after which his levy of tribute in 
the aththdvm became more regular than ever. En¬ 
tering Gujardt by the Bdvdpierdh Pass, ho made his 
way to Karndli, where he was joined by the Desdfe 
or .Pdtuls ol Padra, Chhani, and Bhayali, in the 
Ba.roda pargand, and the first of the three became 
of great use to him by his knowledge of the country 
south of the Mdhi.' 2 

It has been mentioned in the last chapter that 
Nizaiu-ul-Mulk, just before breaking wholly with 
the emperor, had arranged affairs in Gujarat, and, 
retaining the government of the province, had left 
his uncle Ahmad Khdn there as his deputy. The 
imperial party, to regain its influence, now appointed 
Sr.ruulaud Klidn Mubdriz-ul-Mdlk governor of 
Gujarat and Mdlwa, and he in his turn made the 
valiant Shujat Khan his deputy. Ahmad Kirin, 
under orders from the Nizfini to hold his own, 
summoned.Bfinde to his aid, by promising him , the 
chouili of Gujardt, and the two defeated and slew 
Shujat Ivhdn near Ahmedubdd. This happened in 
1724, at a time when the latter's brother Rustam 
A li Khan had just gained some advantages over 
Piliiji in the neighbourhood of Surat, and had 
forced the Raja of Rdjpipld to abandon bis alliance. 
To avenge his brother’s death, however, Rustam 
closed his campaign against Pildji, and induced 
him by promises to attack Ahmad Khan and 
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fhey crossed the M&hi^at Fazilptira, and 
met tlx© enemy on t ho plains of Ar&s, in the Petlacl 
parganil Bat PiMji had secretly come to an under¬ 
standing* with Ahmad Khcin, and when the battle 
commenced he not only did not support his ally, 
but after obtaining the charge of the artillery he 
turned it against Rustam Ali Khan, A. series of 
engagements took place, and the unfortunate Rustam 
being worsted was forced to flee toHasd (Vas*i) near 
Ahmad&bdd, where, in order not to fall alive into 
the hands of his enemy, he put an end to himself. 

Then Ahmad KMn bestowed on PiMji Gfbkvad 
half the chauth, which he 
had promised in its entirety 
to Kant&ji Kadam. Naturally the division of the 
spoil led to quarrels between the two chiefs, which 
finally culminated in open rupture and fight at Gam- 
bay, when Pildji was worsted and forced to retire to 
Mfdar, near Kheda. But Ahmad KMn was well aware 
that he could not maintain himself in the coming 
struggle with the viceroy without the aid of both 
he MaratMa, so he interposed and apportioned the 
chauth of the districts north of the Mahi to Kantaji, 
that of those south of tkatrivor to Pildji, viz. Baroda, 
Nan do d, Cham pa tier, Broach, and Surat. At the 
end of the campaign Kantaji retired to Khan desk, and 
PiMji to Songad, while the SenSpati established 
himself at Dabhai. Sarbilknd KMn, however, was 
deter rained to avenge the death of his deputy and to 
eject Nizam-uUMiilk ? s relative, and he, gained over 
for. that purpose the aid of the Babi family and of 
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■J0ni Sing, Rajixof Jodhpriiv Ashe wasro singularly 
able and active man, he carried out his purpose, and 
for a time drove the Marathas out of Gujarat. His 
sdn’Khaoiliz/td Kb/m met Ahmad Eb& and bis allies 
B^ude and Gitikvad, first at Sojitrtf, and tlien at 
Kapadvanj, and both times routed them 4 Ahmad 
KMri fled; and, in spite of the continued struggle of 
Bajide and the successes of Aritiji Bhaskar, 'Pilrfji, 
who after these defeats had made an attempt to 
capture Baroda from its governor Hasan-nd-din, 
fled to Cambay, and thence retired to Soratbm. 

But the following year his fortunes wore again on 
the mend; Sarbtiland Khin 
could get no assistance from 
Kehli, and h^ again allowed JPiJaji the right to levy 
the chantli in the districts south of the M&hu But 
a new competitor in the struggle for the pmo now 
pitfc in ..his '.appearance: the Peshva Baji Rftv was the ' 
rival of the Senhpati, who was Pildjfs immediate su¬ 
perior, and he therefore urged his partisan Powir to 
turn Pilaji out. This Powar could not quite do, 
though he gained several successes over him ; ami 
Bdnde, who was as jealous as Piliji could be of the 
PeskvMs interference, again joined him indiis cam¬ 
paign, and with him attempted, but unsuccessfully, 
to capture Baroda. 

Sarbilland KMn at length was forced to comp to 
terms with one or other of 
the two MaratM parties, and 
as the Peshv£ was the stronger he agreed to grant 
him the Sardeshtuukhi, or ten per cent, on the land 
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and customs, with the exception of Su 
/ncFtfie adjoining, districts* and the chauth of Guja- 
rdt,r-that is, one-fourth of the land revenues, and 
of the caroms, excepting those of Surat,—and five 
per cent, on tho revenues of the city of’ Ahmadabacl. 
The stipulation was that the Peshva should not assist 
disaffected zamipdfu'S and other disturbers of the 
public peace* Among the latter lio "numbered 
Pildji, the ally of the Bldls and Kolia, who had 
now captured both Baroda and Dabliai, while Kantaji 
had seized Gha mpdrier, 

This agreement did not come into effect till 1729, 
by which time the Peshva 
A,1> *' 172.9. had for a period crippled 

Niz6m-ul~MriIk, after a long and successful campaign. 
Pilfiji had shown that the chauth granted to him 
would not induce him to protect the country, and 
Sarbuland Khdn had felt the weight of the PeshvPs 
arm by the ra vages committed in the Pet lad pargana 


by his brother Chimndji Appdj'yet the measure 
caused great displeasure and dismay in two quar¬ 
ters. The Dehli court was unjustly wroth with 
the viceroy, who had in vain asked lor support, and 
appointed in his stead the infamous Abhi Sing, the 
Rathocl Maharaja of Jodhprir. Abhi Sing, after 
defeating, with the aid of the Biibis, Sarbuland Khan 
at Adalej, near Ahmaddbtfd, and after winning a 
second battle, entered the capital and assumed the 
government, when he made 
a,D ‘ Moniin Khan governor of 

Cambay* The anger of the Mardtha chiefs, who had 



ted upon Gajaras their prey* may be imagined, 
and the feeling was carefully kept alive by the 
PeshvPs enemy Nizdm-ul-Mulk, who fostered a 
confederacy against the Brahman party composed of 
Chimnaji Pant, Powar, Kantdji Kadam, Pildji Gdik- 
vad, and the Sen&pati Trimbak Rav Dabhtide. 

in Am* 1731 B4ji Rav at first resolved to seize 
Baroda, but after invading Gujarat as the ally of 
Abhi Sing, who practically granted him the very 
terms allowed by Sarbiiland KMn, he was prevented 
from carrying out his plan by the news that Nizam- 
al-Miilk was advancing against him. On his march 
from Baroda he met with something like a repulse 
from Pil&jPs troops, but this did not dissuade him 
from marching against the forces of Trimbak R4v 
Dabh&do, whose camp was at Bilap ura, between 
Baroda and Dabhai, and who had been joined by 
Eantaji and Pilaji. The PeshwPs troops were less 
numerous than their opponents, but more efficient, 
and after a severe struggle, in which Trimbak R/vv 
behaved with great courage, Baji Ray obtained u 
complete victory, Trimbak R6v himself and PilajP 3 
eldest son, 8ayaji,were slain; Pil&ji too was grievously 
wounded, and with difficulty managed to escape to 
Songad with his two remaining sons, D4maji and 
Ehande Rav. JSnoji DdbhMe and Mdloji Powlr 
were among the slain, Uchiji Powur and Chimnaji 
Pant were taken prisoners, Anand Rav Powdr was 
wounded. 

Fortunately for the confederates, B4ji Ray was too 
anxious to meet Nizani-ul-Mulk on equal terms 
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aarsli towards them, He Bestowed the dead 
Trimbak lltiv’s post on his youthful son Yeshvant 
Rav, and allowed him to collect the chautli of Gujarat 
on the condition that in future half the revenues 
were to go to Rdjd Shdhu through the Peshva, and 
that additional conquests of tributary states, were 
likewise to be accounted for. As Yeshvant Rfvv was 
a mere child, PiLSji: was to carry on the work as 
Mutdlik, with the additional title of SenS Klias Khef 
f commander of the special band/ or 'loader of the 
sovereign's band.' 3 So ended the first of the three 
struggles between thePeshva and the Gaikvad . 


Note 1 , p. 31.—The standard of the G6ikv&d is of red and white 
stripes. These were the colours of the Bdmle house, and were 
adopted by the Gfukvdd as a token of respect, for at first ho 
served Bande. Kolkar for the same reason carries these colours. 

Not:} 2, p. 83.—Popular stories tell of tho insult offered by Imam 
Molidi, the MusalmtVn ministor of Baroda, to tho daughter, of 
D&1&, DoaAt of Padra, who was also tho wife of W%bji, X^itil of 
.Virsad, These two obtained the assistance of tbo influential 
Surosvara, Des&l of Baroda. I)uji, Patil of Wasai, had also to 
ievehgo tho dishonour done to his daughter by Shu j fit Jvlifm, 
These four men, therefore, protending to go on a pilgrimage to 
Devaki Unai, near Scmgad, secretly met Piluji at that spot, and 
advised him how to aunoy and plunder the Musalmans. 

Note 3 , p. 37.—This title belonged to the Senfipati originally, 
and perhaps carried with it some authority. It eventually earn© 
to bo the distinctive title of tho reigning Gfukvfv], and its be¬ 
stowal by tho Peshva on each suoccssive prince had to be pur¬ 
chased by a nazarana. Vide Appendix V. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


DAMAJ.T GAIKVAT) OJETS Ip BjKTTEE 0E THE MOOHUIS, 
BUT IS SUBDUED BY THE PJSSHVA. 

Fortmiatelj^ the last chapter concluded,, Baji Rav 
Peshvtf was not inclined to be hard on Pilaji Gaik- 
yad and the young Senapati, for thoir party was now 
io pass through a crisis which would have brought 
their history to an early close, if the Giukv&ds had 
not been led by resolute men who, when hard hit, 
gathered fresh energy to face and conquer their foes, 
Pil&ji Giikv&tl had now the resources of the Sen/i- 
pati at Ms disposal, and was the master of Son gad, 
Raroda, and Dabhai, the ally of the Bhfis and Kolia, 
and the friend of the zaminddrs, so that in spite of all 
that the Maharajd Abhi Sing could do he gained 
over him considerable advantages, and so distressed 
him that the Mahardjtf determined to get rid of hit 
opponent by treachery as ho could not do so by force. 
He caused Pilaji to he assassinated by a Mdrv&Ii in 
9 his tent at Ddktir, 1 and, 

A *°‘ '' L ~‘ taking advantage of the 

moment, hurried out his troops, who, under Dhokal 
Sing, took the fort and city of Baroda, which were 
then made over to Sher Khan Babi, 

But the foul deed brought Abhi Sing no further 
advantage, Dabhai successfully sustained a siege; 







friend, the piit.il of Padfra;, raised the Bhils 
and Kolis ail over the country; Durndji, PiMji’s eldest 
son and worthy successor, after burning his father’s 
body'at Savali, at first .retired to Songad, and then, 
strongly supported by Umd Bai, the late Sendpati s 
■widow, who personally took part in the campaign, 


made, in conjunction with 
Kantuji Kachan, - an attack 


on AJimada odd which was hot wholly without result. 
Next, Mdloji orMahdddji Gdikvad, Ddmaji’s itnelo, 
acted against tlio Moghul forces which had crossed 
the MdhVfrom Jambusar, and in 1734 retook Baroda 

m rr-1. *nA ' 


from Sher Khan lidbi., who, 
when the siege hr gun, was 


a.d. 1734. 


absent at Bdldsinor, and -was defeated when he 
marched go the assistance of the town. It has ever 
since been in the possession of the Gaikvdd. Dimftji 
himself, after taking" many 'important places- in the 
east of Gujarat, pushed on to the neighbourhood of 
Jodhpur, and placed Abhi Sing’s anfcosfcral domains 
ia such jeopardy, .that the MaMraja was forced to 
leave Gujardt, after appointing a clever, shifty man, 
'Baton Sing, his bMnd&ri. 

But the Moghul power was not the only one with 
which during these busy years Dam&ji had to con¬ 
tend, for Paw dr, Band©, and Holknr know that apw 
or never was their opportunity to obtain a share ot 
Gujarat. They made their venture and failed. 

While Rdmdji was driving out the Mdrvddis. his 
agent Itang'oji had to meet Baade in the field at 
Auand-Mogri, and there ho defeated him with severe 


of the revenues north of the MAhi, was joined soon 
after by lYimdji, and with him entered Yiramgfvm, 
after expelling the kasbatis of that town. But when 
his chief left him, to prosecute his plans of conquest 
in K&thiav&d, EangojYs further advance was arrested 
by a defeat inflicted on him near Yiraingam by Satan 
Sing BMnd&ri, who would perhaps have done more 
if Momin Khin had not failed to support him, for 
reasons which are soon to be given, 

Meanwhile Kantfiji Kadam Bande, who had now 
thrown himself on the Peshva's side in the hope of 
punishing Ddmdji, invaded northern Gujardt with 
MalhtVr R6v Holkar, But beyond plundering Vada- 
nagar and Palanpur these chiefs effected nothing, 
perhaps because they feared to meet the army of 
Pratip Rdv Gdikvad, Ddmdjf’s brother, and of Dev&ji 
T'iikpir, which was then in the neighbourhood of 
Dholka, and afterwards assisted in settling 

the tribute of the Sqrath chiefs of K&thidv&d and 
Gohilvad. Powfrr, too, made an attempt to seize 
something out of the spoil of Gujarat, but he was 
defeated in battle and lost his life. 

In 1737 Ablri Sing, who had left Gujar&t for 
Jodhpur, was removed, and the Dehli court bestowed 
his post on Momin Khan, the governor of Cambay, 
But, finding that he could not expel the Mamidis 
without Ddmdjfls aid, and anxious at any price to 
become an independent ruler, Momin Kh&u purchased 
the alliance of the Marathfe by the cession of one- 
half the produce of Gujar&t excepting Ahmad^Wd 





Cambay/ and to those grants he subsequently added 
half fcho city .‘of AhmaddMd and the entire district 
of Yiramgdrh/ The strange alliance thus made was 
j aifch fally * -kept, on t he whole, till the day of Momiii 
KMiFs death, which took place in 1748 j though 
among many ups and downs there naturally arose 
suspicions, and even clashing®/between the Mardtln4s 


and Mu sal mans. 

The first measure of the allies was to besiege Ah- 


mad&bud, and eject from it 
Ratan Sing BMndari, Abhi 



Singes deputy, when Rangoji was placed in charge 
of half the city and of several of its gates. Darn&ji 
after this exerted himself to increase his hola on 
Sorath, and to suppress the Kolis round Vi ram gain j 
he also took B/msa, and though he failed to capture 
Broaoh, which still belonged to the Niz&m, ho suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a portion of its revenues* 

On'the whole, however, Damdji at this, time paid 
little attention to his acquisitions in Gujarat, the 
maintenance and increase of which he left to the ac¬ 
tive Rangoji. From his mountain fastness at Sou- 
gad he was watching the course of events in the 
Dakhan, anxiously awaiting the time when he might 
once more measure swords with tho Peshvd and the 
Brahman party. He was now no despicable'oppo¬ 
nent, but the master of a large territory, and the real 
chief of his party; for Yeshvaiit RdvDdbhade, though 
nominally the Sen&pati, was half-witted, and showed 
himself possessed of none of those qualities which. 
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eqmsite for a leader in dangerous $too«; He 
bad an ally, too, in ’Ragdioji Bhonsla, who was then 
the greatest rival the Peshvd had ; but Baji Raw's, 
power had of late increased, to an incredible degree. 
At the head of his, Sindians, and Hollar's armies he 
had reached the gates of DohJi; his old enemy the 
In 12 : 4 m had been totally defeated and forced to come 
to terms; ISi adir Shah's invasion alone had checked 
for a time bis victorious career. When, however, 
he was at the height of his success, he suddenly died, 
in April 3 740 ; and Damliji 
hoped that the moment he 
had longed for was come. 

He sided with Bighqji Bhonsla in pressing the 
claims of a connection but an enemy of the late 
Btvji R4v to the post of Peshvi. This was Eiipiiji 
]$aik of Bdr^mati, a rich banker, and a disappointed 1 
creditor of the Peslmi's. In spite of all opposition, 
Ba.hiji, Biiji Eav’s son, succeeded to the vacant post, 
and Ddmaji consoled himself by making a most 

successful raid into Malwa. 
a,d. 1742. This step, which Rdghoji 

Bhonsla induced him to take, led, however, eventu¬ 
ally to a reconciliation between Bfilfiji Peshva and 
An and Rdv Powtfr, the latter of whom was author¬ 
ized by the former to permanently establish himself 
in Dhar, and act there as a sentinel on the Gaikvad's 
movements in Malwfi. 

The next year Ildghoji Bhonsla and Daix&ji entered 
the Pakhan at the same time 


a. o. 1743-4. 


from opposite directions 


MIN tsrfty. 



\^ifirfke Peshv a was in Bengal, but bis rapid 
return and the defeat of Raghoji’s troops speedily put 
an end to Clio schemes of tbe two allies, and shortly 
after tbe Pesbvd bodghfc over the more formidable of 
bis opponents by allowing him to collect tbe revenue* 
of Lower Bengal. Ddrndji remained some time long¬ 
er in tbo Babbafl, without, however, effecting any¬ 
thing, and his presence was much required at home. 

Bapuji Nliik, who had also come to terms with 
b 4|| had invaded Gujarat and attacked and burnt 
iSoiigad, but had boon forced to retire on the ap¬ 
proach of Eangoji; Momin Khdn, too, had died, and 
Fidd-ud-din, appointed acting viceroy, had summon¬ 
ed Muftakkiv Khivn and Slier Khdn Bdbi to bis as¬ 
sistance, had attacked and defeated Jtangoji, and 
had forced him to surrender Borsad and Vmung;uu, 

•Just previous to Dumdji’s return matters took a 
more favourable turn. Fidd-ud-din fled the country, 
Eangoji captured Petlad, and Khan do Edv Gaikvad 
established his broth orbs rights in the city of All- 
madfibad. In 1744 Jawdn Marcl Khdn Bdbi, who 
after Momin Kbdn’s death had become the most 
considerable noble in Gujardt, and had ref used to ac¬ 
knowledge Muftakhir Khdn as viceroy, ventured to 
oppose the Marathds. Ho called to his assistance 
Abdul Aziz Khdn, chief of J an or, who thereupon 
invaded Gujarat with Fateh 
\.p.1i44. Ydb Khdn, commander of 

the fort of Malhdr, and Rastam Rdv Mardthd. But 
Dfivdji Tdkpir fell upon them at Anklodvara and 
put their army to rout, killing Abdul Aziz. Fakhr- 


iaula was next appointee] Viceroy, but was de¬ 
feated and made prisoner by Jawdn Mard Kli6n B&bi, 
who came to terms with Eangoji, 'What followed is 
uncertain : Dfim&ji on his return from the Dakhart 
disgraced Eangoji, threw over an alliance made with 
Fakkr-ud-daul.6, continued his old alliance with 
Momin Khdtds house, and bestowed on his brother 
Khan do Kav Gaikvful, whose self-interested policy 
probably deserved punishment rather than reward, 
the fort of Borsad and tho districts of Naditid and 
Borsad, which had been ceded by Faldir~ud~daula, 
Of Rangoji it remains but to tell that in 1749 he 
sided once again with Fakhr-ud-dauhi, rot-ook the 
fort of Borsad, and was there besieged by tho two 
brothers Gaikvacl and made prisoner. 

But events were about to occur in the Dakhan 
, t which would induce Dfundji 

to enter into his contest with, 
the Peshva. In a.b. ] 749 numerous intrigues were 
being planned and counterplalined round the death¬ 
bed of poor Shriliu. at Satara. The Rani Sakvijjj 
Bai Sake was the bitter enemy of BfiKji, and de¬ 
clared horse]f in favour of the Raja of Kolhapur as 
successor, so D&mdji sided with. her. In a.d* 1750 
when summoned to attend 
at Poona as the representa¬ 
tive of the imbecile Senfipati. he refused point-blank 
to go, but he could not hinder the formation of the 
confederacy which made Rdkiji the head and Poona 
the capital of the united 
Marat ha states. In 1751 the 
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1751. 
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xloinanded of Yeshvant Riv Dablidcle one- 
lialf of liis possessions in Gujarat, which of course 
Damaji refused to surrender. The same year the 
latter was called upon by the R6ni Tard B&l to rescue 
; the young Eaj & of SdtAi d from the Peshv&s thraldom, 
and the whole Marathd nation from the dominion of 
the Brahman party, and lie quickly answered the 
call 

The next chapter will tell how D&mdji became 
the Peshv^s prisoner, how he agreed to surrender 
half his possessions provided ho were aided in taking 
Ahmaddbtidand turning* the Moghuls out of Gvrjarftt, 
how he deprived the B&bis of their possessions, and 
how he carried on his rule prosperously till a great 
misfortune overtook him just before he died. 


Mlo 1 , p. 38.—Tho popular account h that two Hurv6<$is sent 
to D&kdr for the purpose of killing Pil&ji .pretended to bo engaged 
in a violent quarrel at the mom out the G&ikv&d was passing. He 
naturally came up to part them, when the two turned on him and 
killed him. 

Note a, p. 39.—K&nt&ji still hold his share in the revenues of 
Oujarfit at this time. 




BUT IS SUBDUED BY THE PBSHVX 

The Rani !TM Mi, after summoning DStafiji to 
her aid, seized the person 
A '°' 1 J *' of her grandson Roja llama, 

who had been proclaimed Slialm’s successor, and, tak¬ 
ing advantage of tho T’eshvPs absence at Aumugii- 
hdd, shut herself up in the fort of Satdra. Dfimfiji. 
hastened - ' to her relief with an army, of 15,000 men, 
which he brought down from -Songacl through the 
Sdlpi Pass. The Peshv&’s officers, though they had 
assembled 20,000 men, fell back ' before him on 
Hi mb, where Hamfiji caught them up and defeated 
them. Ho afterwards joined the Rsini, and the Prati- 
nidhi was won over to their cause. The Peshva' 
BiiMji, when he heard the news, hurried back from" 
Aurangabad, and arrived to find that; the great 
danger he had apprehended was passed. Ndnh 
Piirandhare had attacked and driven back the Gfuja- 
rdt troops to Jore Khora, where they vainly waited 
for tho PratiuidhPs promised aid, and for reinforce¬ 
ments from their own province. Alarmed at the 
near approach of the sublicdar of tho Kohkanu, 
Shankaraji. Pant, Dain^ji offered to treat with the 
PeslnA, who with, fair promises enticed him into 
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©glibourhood, and then contrived to effect his 
arrest, was at once called upon to pay up 

the arrears duo from Gujarat by the Sendpati, and 
to cede a portion of his territory; and when he urged 
that he could not do this, as ho was merely the 
'muialih of Bdbbide, the Pesbvd suddenly seized, 
several members of the Dabhdde and Giiikvutl 
family then at Talegim, and plundered Dumdji’s 
camp. The unfortunate chief and his minister, 
Ramacliandra Baswant, were confined in Poona; his 
eldest son, Saydji, was also sent to Mangalavddd; but 
Govind Eav and Fate Sing, the younger members 
of the family, remained safe with Tdrd Bui at Sdtdrd. 

Since the death of Pildji no such -misfortune had 
befallen the Gdikv dds, but, as on that occasion, they 
kept up a brave heart. The minister’s cousin 
Bdldji Yamdji assembled the pagas, patMs, and 
kmaavisdarx at Sougad, and there placed Keddrji 
Gdikvad at their head, 

The dues from Broach were collected; one-third 
cf the revenues of Surat was extracted from Safdar 
Kliim, who had become governor of the city through 
the assistance of the Mardthds, though, to be sure, the 
following year Eaghobd succeeded in diverting half 
the proceeds to the Peshvd, and in 175b the yearly 
sum of which the unfortunate town was mulcted 
had to be divided among the Peshvd, the Gdikvad, 
and the English; Shankaraji Keshava Phadke, subha 
of Bassein, who had invaded the Sui’at aththivisi and 
besieged Pdrnerd, was driven back in ignominious 
flight; and finally the hearty attempt made by the 
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avabs brother Raghunafch Riv 1 to annexv Gujardfe 
was frustrated, though ho did take possesion of,the 
Bev& and Mali E&it/i districts. The conduct of one 
G/iikvhd only, Damdji’s own brother Khancle R&v 
gavje cause for uneasinOskj and threw confusion into 
- the counsels of .his party. He longed, therefore, for 
release from his imprisonment, which, had. become 
very strict since the escape of his minister, 
Edmaehandra, for since that time lie had been laden 
with'irons; he recognized that there was rad 
danger in the Peshvtds move when the latter had 
granted the sanads for half Gujarat to tho jSenapati, 
whose claims if recognized by the R&j£ might upset 
his own authority; and he saw perhaps that alone 
he could not win Gujarat from the Moghuls. The 
Peahvfi, too, was ready to come to terms after his 

• „ brother R&ghofaiPs partial 

. - a.d. 1/51-52. r ., , 1 , . „ 

failure, so the two chiefs 

made an agreement by which the whole of the 

future history of Gujarat was to be influenced . 

Before stating its terms, it must be explained that 
.though after the defeat of 1731 Pibiji had promised 
to pay half the revenues of .his conquests to tho 
Raja through the Peshva, neither he nor D&maji 
had ever done so, even if perhaps,, at irregular 
intervals, certain sums had been paid. It should 
also be noted that before coming to terms Darndji 
had expended in bribes to various officials over a 
lakh of rupees*, f A$ arrears he now promised to pay 
fifteen Mkhs (the year after his release he did pay 
7,90,000 rupees); he agreed to maintain 10,000 horse, 


and to aid the Peshvii when called on. to do so; hiS 
yearly tribute was fixed at five lakhs and twenty, 
five thousand rupees, besides a sum for the mam* 
tenance of the DSbhade family, which, politically 
speaking, was thrown over. Above all, he consented 
to part with one-half his dominions, and to account 
for all future conquests in money or in land at the 
same rate. In return the Posh v& bound himself to 
assist Bam djl in the capture of Ahmacldbad, and in the 
expulsion from Gujaritt of the Moghul government. 

In Appendix IV. alistisgivenof the territories which 
fell to the G£iky£d by this arrangement, territories 
which exceeded in income the PeshvVa half, because 
the latter did not know the locality so well as the 
Gaikvad did. From this date the Gfilkvid either paid 
his tribute or fell into arrears, in which case a close 
account was kept, though occasional remissions wero 
made for good causes. The subordination of the 
Gaikvid was thus strikingly asserted. But it needed 
one more struggle and defeat to rivet it firmly ; and 
after this event, which occurred just before Ddmajf's 
death,,the sanad for the appointment of each fresh 
Gaikvad was practically granted by the Poshvfi, who 
enforced a varying nazardna. (See Appendix VI.) 

Though they became subordinate and tributary, 
the Giikvdds never heartily entered into the confe¬ 
deracy of states of which the Poona court was the 
centre, nor were they ever reconciled to the Peshvas. 
Damaji and Fate Sing, as will be seen, sided with 
Ragbiurith Rdvin opposing the legitimate Peshvas, 
and the latter sided with the English when these 
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itered into their course of rivalry with the ]?oshvL 
Oovind E6v was saved by the British Government 
from political arraihilation, and the .administration of 
his successor delivered itself over to the same go¬ 
vernment, rather than fall under the care of Sindia, 
Holk'av, or the Peslmv This digression m necessary 
. ii) order that it may at once be/ understood . hCw 
bitter the struggle was which has just been described, 
and how great were its consequences. 

The partition of Gujarat took place either during, 
or immediately after, the 
t0 reIe:iS0 of and * n 
aj>,. 1758the combined Ma- 
rritha armies/ded by Darn&ji, RagliTinith Bar, Hob 
kar, Jay&ji Sindia, Powar, and others, such as Titlial- 
Sivadev and ISTarri .Shankara, undertook the siege of 
Ahmadiib&lj The old capital of the Musa lm tin kings 
and Moghul, viceroys was bravely defended by Jaw tin 
Hard Khda Bdbi; andRaglum&th R&v, whose army 
consisted of thirty or forty thousand horse, was 
forced regularly to invest it, he on the south ahd 
west sides, Gop&l Hari on the oast, and Danuiji on 
the north. In vain they endeavoured to prevent 
Jawan Hard Khan, who was absent , at the com¬ 
mencement of the siege, from entering* the town; in 
vain to cut off his army which cratered it in detach¬ 
ments from Patau; in vain they actually introduced 
seven hundred Marathas within the walls, for these i 
were cut off; in vain they destroyed a portion of the 
fortifications by mining. But what arms could not 
do, want of food and money effected; and after a 
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of many months Jawan Mard Khan 
BabS. surrendered Ahmad&bad, on condition that he 
and his brothers should hold free of any tribute the 
lands they then held. Mohobaf Khdn at that time 
had Juu&gad in Kathiavad, KMn Daur&i Kh&n. 
Kb odd, Sardar Muhammad Khan Bfilasinor, and 
Jawdn Mard Kln'm himself held in j%ir the Punch 
Mahals, Patau, Visalnagar, Yadanagar, Yij4p(n\ and 
Sami IMdhanpiir/with. other districts 2 . north of Ah- 
umdfibad. These all were solemnly guaranteed to 
the Babi family by the MarSthS chiefs, and on these 
terms the last link between Gujarfit and the Moghuls 
was snapped. That portion of the country which 
fell to the share of Dteiji was valued at Es. 24,72,500 
revenue, besides some lands which were assigned to 
his family, worth Rs. 3,00,500, and half the tribute 
arisin g from K&tliiavad. 

When the conquest of Ahtnaddbud had been con¬ 
cluded arid the settlement made, Rdghoba turned 
away to a. campaign in Hindustan, leaving Ahmadtf- 
bid in the charge of an agent named ShripatThiv, 
all but one gate, which D4m£ji retained. The latter 
•soon took Kapadvanj from Slier Khan. Bdbi, and was 
vainly endeavouring to repress the Kolis in the 
neighbourhood, when he was informed that Momiii 
Khan., the navfkb of Cambay, had turned, the Peshvd’s 
agent gut of Ahmaddb&d and occupied it himself. A 

second siege was found ne- 
A.o. 1755, or 1757. ceesaI ^ m( \ Momin KWs 

departure was, after all, bought rather than enforced. 
It must not, however, be supposed from this ime%- 
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oted act of vigour that $he. Husalmaus had my 
longer the wish or the power to shako .the Maratha 
rule in Gujarat* 

In a.d. 1760 was one of the many Maratka 

chiefs who took part in the disastrous battle of Pam* 
pat, one of the few who returned from it uninjured 
to his home. He played, notwithstanding, a credit* 
able part in the*final act of that bloody d rama. He did 
a.d, 1760. not leave the field till after 

7th January 1761. MalWr E£y Holkar had 
deserted it,and in the early part of th'o day hisV&valry 
and that of Ibrahim |0Wn had fallen on the Rohjllas, 
who formed the r ight wing- of Ahmad Shljtds army, ami 
left eight thou sand of them dead on the scene of action, 
Daindji returned to, Gujarat as full of vigour as 
ever, arid for several years was engaged in ceaseless 
wars, which ended in the expulsion of the Bibi family-- * 
who with others had risen against the Mar$th£s in 
their time of trpuble^froin all their possessions ex¬ 
cept their ancestral property of Sami Radiianpdr. 
First he aided the Peshv^s agent in punishing Morava 
Khdn; next he made Vi sain a gar his head* quarters 
and took KhetM; he then moved to Pafcan, out of 
which he turned Jaw&n Marcl Khan, and made of 
this old seat of the Apahilav&d£ kings Ins 

capital, in the place of '&m\r 
gad. In short, between the 
years 1763 and 1766 he dispossessed the children of 
Karnal-ud-din Bdbi of Patau, Visalnagar, Vadana*? 
gar, Kher&lu, Bijapdr, and all they hath Subse¬ 
quently, of the nine districts thus conquered there 
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saranjam to ttie Gdikvad by the 
Peshvd Khernlu, .Raomnprir, Bijapur, Dh&mm, and 
Mali jpiir, ho:'himself retaining* Pat an, Vadanagar, Vi- 
salnagar, and Sidhpor. In this way were added to 
the GdikwPs territory some of the finest districts 
he still possesses, but those Wars do not comprehend 
all which D&ucidji waged* His conquests in Kathiii- 
vacl will be noticed elsewhere; his victory in 1751 
over the lUiatod Raja of Idar, the relation of that 
vile Abhi Sing who had murdered his father, 
has been passed over, though it seems certain that 
bub for the jealousy of the Peshva the country of 
Idar might have been annexed.* T 

We are forced to leave these wars to consider what 
DSmiji did abroad between 1761 and 1768, and to 
trace the growth of the alliance between Dam&p and 
Raghianatli Euv, which had probably sprung up dur¬ 
ing the siege of AhmadaMd, and which subsequently 
resulted in the third great defeat inflicted by the 
Peshvd on the-Gaik v&d, and, worse than that, in the 
friendship between the GaikvAds and Raghundth. Rdv 
and hjs son. Baji Riv, which, was to bear such evil 
fruit for the former during many long years. 

Baldji Peshvd, as is well known, did not long 
survive the disaster at Panipat, and was succeeded 
by his son Madhav Eav, then a youth of seventeen, 
but of sufficient vigour of mind to make him wish to 
shake off the yoke of bis uncle Raghundth R&v, the 
regent. At first he was unsuccessful, but his very 
failure laid the foundations of a lasting ill-will bo 
tweenRdghobd and his brother’s family.. 



:^The Nizrim attempted to make use of these dis¬ 
sensions and the calamity which had overtaken the 
Mara thfe, but for the time the uncle and nephew 
combined to oppose the invasion, of the Musal- 
itndus. 

The campaign of 1763 ended in the total defeat of 
theNizdm at Tdndulza, on the Godavari; and D k w Fiji’s 
horse, which had followed Itaghundfch Rdv through 
the vicissitudes of the war, and had aided in looting 
the suburbs of Haidardbdd, distinguished itself 
greatly on this occasion, for one of the troopers killed 
the Nizarn’s prime inmister, Rajd Partdbvat. It was 
for this service, some think, that the Raja of 
Sdtdrd bestowed on Damdji the title of Sena Kfaias 
Khoh 

When this danger was over, the gulf between tho 
Peshvi and his uncle grew wider than ever, as the 
former insisted on himself conducting a great expe¬ 
dition into the Karnataka, and the latter was urged 
to carry out all kinds of ambitious plans by the 
counsels of his unscrupulous wife Anandi Bah 
Damtvji, according to las old policy, supported 
Raghtmfith against the reigning Peshva, and in the 
battle of Ghodnadi greatly contributed to a victory 
over the Posh yd's troops, headed by Mirajkar (Pat- 
yard hah) and Janoji Bhohsla. And, as time went 
on, his open hostility' to Madhav Rav brought on 
him the heavy anger of the most able of all the 
Peshvas, which was soon to result in severe punish¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile, on the grounds,that the partition of 
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had been too favourable to the Gaikviid, 
there were taken from him six tnah^ls (see Ap- 
V.) wortli two Mkhs and fifty-four thousand. 


rupees. 

In 1768 Raghunath Riv, who was now at open 
strife with his nephew, assembled a force of 15,000. 
men at JDhodnp, in the Chandor range, and Daiiniji 
sent a body of cavalry to his aid, under tho com¬ 
mand of Govind Rdv, his eldest sou. 

The Peril va moved his force against them, and 
after driving them into the fort of'Dhodap compelled 
them to surrender at discretion, and took both 
Raghmiath Eav and Govind Rdv prisoners to 
Poona. 

This was the third and last great defeat the 
Gaikvad suffered at the hands of the Peshva, and 
the terms exacted from him were severe. For Ins 
rebellion he was fined 28,25,000 rupees, and his 
arrears of tribute for three years preceding wore 
fixed at 15,75,000 rupees. The six raaluils lately 
’ taken from him were restored, but for tho fut ure 
this tribute was raised from 5,25,000 to 7,79,000, 
rupees—that is, by the rated value ot the ninhals. 
His military service was indeed reduced to three or 
four thousand cavalry, but in future it was to be 
clearly understood that the service was to be a 
reality, and the tribute to be regularly paid. 

But a worse misfortune was now to befall the 
Gaikvads. Before the a- 
a.p. 1768. greernent had been finally 

settled Dfimaji died in consequence, it is said, of an 


pjreident which happened in the course of some 
chemical experiments; 4 and the State not’drily lost 
an eminent; able, and ambitious ruler, but fell a 
victim to all the evils of a disputed succession. 

Note V, p* 48.—EaghunAth Huv is in these pages sometimes 
named Raghoba, by which term ho is best known to the English 
reader, and sometimes DadA Siheb. 

Note !i , p. 5|.—Such as Maiijpur, TliarAd, KherAlu, Tharwafa. 

Note 71 , p k 53.—At the time of the taking of Ahmadftbad, Rai Sing, 
the Raja of Idar, seems to It&ve acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Peshvn, and to have surrendered to Raghun&th Ray Parhantef, 
ihjdphr, half of the MoravA half of Bayer, and half of Harsol. 
Previous to this, Bdi Sing had combined with his old foe Jaw do 
Mard Kb An Bdbi in opposing the MarAfchfis, but in art advance upon 
Borsad he foil into an ambuscade and was made prisoner by D&majh 
Meanwhile his brother Anand Sing fell fighting against the 
Rehwar Riijpfits of Idar, and the State was reduced to a pitiable 
condition. After a time Rai Sing escaped from Damaji’a keeping 
and recovered Idar in about a.d, 1740. But after the-retnrn of 
BAnaAji from Pdnipat that chief reduced the Rh&torf princes of 
Idar to the station of tributaries. A later partial conquest of tho 
Slate in a.i>. 1788-9 is described in Forbes’s Mas Maid. 

Note 4l , p. 5(j.—The popular and dramatic story is that Dhmaji ’ 
fed a victim to the plots of his enemies. These sent to him an 
old man of reverend aspect who promised to show him a way of 
making gold. He then apparently induced the chief to shut 
himself up in tx room where a charcoal fire was burning, the 
result being that he was asphyxiated. 
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GoVlNi) RAV AND FATE SINQ STRUGGLE FOR THE * GAD! 


—the latter wins/ and becomes the ally of the 

BRITISH AGAINST THE PESHVA. 

With the death of Dfonaji ended for a period the 
growth of the Gfdkv&Bs power; no new provinces 
were added, to his territory; the ' Peshvas, though 
themselves smitten by the internal disease. which 
almost extinguished the Baroda State, were able by 
degrees to thrust it into an abjectly subordinate 
position; and though Pate Sing was a shifty, pru¬ 
dent prince, the opposition which ho met neutralized 
his powers to a very great extent, while the other 
ruling Gaikvads fell far short of the founders of the 
family in resolution and mental abilities, The source 
of the decline we have to trace was undoubtedly this, 
that the GdikvacVs house was for the future to be 
divided against itself, and its history to be a record 
of family quarrels, But another evil must be taken 
into consideration, the conquest of Gujarat was purely 
the result of those military qualities in which the 
Marath&s excelled, but those qualities were not sup¬ 
plemented by others which might have led to the pros* 
porous retention of the acquired territories. When 
the stream of military adventurers from the Dakhmi 
dried up, the Maratha soldier was replaced by mer- 
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fies of the worst possible type. The .revenue 
of the State were for the most part devoted to the 
maintenance of the military class, but when that class 
became effete the revenues were no longer applied to 
the sole and not very exalted object the Marathtis 
had first in view. It is true that this led to the 
increase of the head of the State, for instead of being 
a commanding officer the G6ikvd$ became a Raja 
with sovereign powers* but he was no longer sup¬ 
ported by .Mar&fcha warriors with the wilt and power 
to widen boundaries and. increase tributes, It is 
also true that with Govind Ibis' Gaikvad there proba¬ 
bly came in an influx of Brfihman skill, but it is 
questionable if even then there was made an approach 
to a moderately good government, such as might foster 
the well-being of the masses. The collection of tho 
taxes within the boundaries of the State, and of tho 
tribute from the petty chiefs beyond, the expenditure 
of the money so collected, tho administration of civil 
and criminal justice, the furtherance of public works 
of general utility—did the Gaikvad government so 
deal with those and cognate matters as to strengthen 
theirr ule ? This is what we must consider when 
we pass on to the time when the English power 
supplanted that of tho Peshva in Gujarat and 
elsewhere. 

DfmnSjPs eldest son, Sayaji, was born to him by. his 
second wife, KusiB&f, while Govind Rav was his off¬ 
spring by his first wife, Man6 Baf, so that both had 
pretensions to the gadL which might be recognized 
at Poona, and Mtfdhav R&r Peshvii was quite capable 



-ferfaking advantage of this circumstance to make 
his own terms for the nomination. Saydji is repre¬ 
sented to have been almost an imbecile ; and he was 
therefore no match for Govind R4v, though the 
latter had a weak, vacillating- mind. But his claims 
were supported, from interested motives, by a younger 
brother, named Fate Sing, a person of a remarkably 
ambitious turn of mind, a quick, crafty, decided 
prince, who could carry out a campaign with as 
much ability as he could hold his own in a political 
contest. 1 

At the moment of Danuvji’s (loath Fate Sing, 
who was in GujaWifc, hastened to secure Baroda, and 
ho never loosed his hold of this town, which, by 
reason of the events soon to occur, became the centre 
of interest to the two contending parties, and then— 
perhaps therefore—eventually the capital of the- 
State. Govind Biv was stilt a prisoner at large in 
Poona, whither he had been taken alter the defeat at 
Dhodap, and owing to his timely presence he 
obtained from the Peahvii his recognition to the 
succession after promising to pay City and a half 
lakhs of money—that is, the fine for the rebellion, 
the last year’s tribute, twenty lakhs as riazarana, 
one lakh for the Btibi mahuls, and fifty thousand 
rupees to be distributed among the officials. 

But in 1771 Fate Sing, who had strengthened 
himself at home, came t o Poona and obtained a re¬ 
versal of this decision. Sayiji Bav was named Sena 
Khas Khcl, and he himself Mutalik, on about the 
same terms granted to Govind Bay. 2 
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thus became bitter enemies, and, to 
add to the discord, another member of the family 
became a partisan. Pilaji G&ikvad, as may be re* 
mernbered, bad a son called Khaude Kav, who on 
more than, one occasion had given Daioiiji trouble# 
This person had been made j&glrd&r of the dis¬ 
trict of Kadi by his father, and from the Peslrnt he 
had received the title of Hirnmat Bahadur# By his 
intrigues he had wrested from Dfmuvji the districts 
of Nadiid and Bor sad, and now he resolved to side 
with either of the two brothers as might best suit 
his interests. 

In 1772 Pate Sing returned from Poona to Gujardt, 
but before doing so he made an agreement with the 
Pesbv& which absolved him from the necessity of 
sending a contingent every year to Poona. Whenever 
his troops were not called out for foreign service he 
agreed to pay the Peshva six lakhs and three-quarters/ 
and after a time it became the custom of the Gaikvfid 
not to furnish the Peshvi with any troops, but to 
pay (or owe) him a round sum of 14,54,000 rupees 
for tribute and remission of service. 

Though Fate Sing pretended to bo pleased with 
the terms allowed him by the Poona darbfir, iu re¬ 
ality he distrusted the Brahman party, as he called it, 
and, foreseeing that some day the favour extended to 
him might be transferred to his brother, he sought the 
assistance of the English. His agent, Bapriji, ineffec¬ 
tually for the present, endeavoured to persuade Mr. 
Price, the chief of Surat, to get the Bombay 
Government to furnish him with a small army, iff 





share of tile Sjuratpargarii. Though unsuccessful in. 
this matter , we find that soon after Re made a treaty, 
notable as the first between aG&ikvad and the British. 

On the 18th November 1772 the British took by 
assault the fort of Broach, and dispossessed the naval) 
of his city. Now Fate Sing was very anxious to get 
Broach that he might use it as his head-quarters in 
his contest with his brother, and its capture had 
long been the ambition of the Gdikv^ds. PiUji had 
resigned some of the districts he had conquered to 
get two-fifths of the Broach Customs. 3 D&m&ji had 
made a bold attempt to take it from the but v 

had been pro Vented from doing so by the resolute? .. 
defence of Nek Alain Kb&n, and by a rise of the 
Narmadd river, which put an end to the siege. He 
would, however, have renewed the attempt, if he 
had not been bought off by a grant, (never paid for 
more than a year or two,) of three-fifths of the customs 
and revenues of Broach, and one-half those of 
dambusar and Ah mod. And finally, in the partition 
of Gujarat, Broach and Koral had fallen to the 
• Gfukv£<Ps share For tliesf reasons Fate Sing 
offered the British \ix l^khs a year for Broach, and 
revenues worth 60,000 rupees per atinum out^of his 
share in Surat, but the^British refused these terms, 
jaiid made the treaty above referred to, (12th January 
.1778,) according to-which the Gaikvad retained his 
■ three,-fifths share, which was estimated at between 
six lakhs, (Mr. J^lphinstpne^ opinion,) and nine lakhs 
4feptaiii Oarnao^h 
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the years 1772 and 1773, 
the brothers Gdikvdd fought for the gudi, both 
unaided by the great powers who were soon to take 
art active and disastrous interest in their affairs, and 
Fate Sing was reduced to great straits, as his uncle 
Khande B4v Gdikvdd, the jdgirddr of Kadi, who had 
at first espoused his cause, deserted him to support 
Govind Rdv. 

But great events were happening in the Dakhan. 
In November 1772 the wise Peshva Mddhav Rdv 
died, and very shortly after, his younger brother 
Ndrdyan Rdv, who had succeeded him, was murdered, 
t. the instigation, or with the connivance, of his uncle 
Kaghuudth Rav. If the latter hoped to win undis¬ 
turbed possession of the post of Peshvd he was doomed 
to bo disappointed, for in April 1774 the younger 
Mddhav Rdv was born; and a strong coalition of 
ministers supported the claims of the posthumous 
child of the late Ndrdyan Rdv. At Poona, too, civil 
war broke out, and, like the Gdikvdds, Peshva fought 
against Peshvd. Raghundth Rdv fled before the 
coalition formed by the regent Ganga 13ai, and 
headed by the two ministers Sakhdrdm Bdpu and 
Ndnd Phadndvis; and on the 3rd January 1775 he 
reached Baroda with a small array,—for he had been 
deserted by the two great chiefs Sindia and Holkar,— 
and there he joined Govind Rdv, who, with the 
Jdgtrddr, was occupied in besieging his brother. 
Gcviud Rdv had not only been his ally at the battle 
of Dhodap, but had been recognized by him as Send 
K'hds Khel towards the end of 1773, while, still 






'ntK^piited Peshv4, he whs at Krdbarga, 
his fooiisii campaign into the Karnataka. 

When Govind Rav sided with the D4d4 Sfiheb., his 
brother of course sought the aid of the ministers., 
who were now sending some cavalry to his assistance; 
and Danlat R4v Sindia, who had at first promised 
to aid Govind R4v, now abandoned his cause. It 
was most important, therefore, that he should get 
possession of Bare da before a general war began, 
and to accomplish this purpose he had applied to the 
English for support, ‘. Raghimath R4v, too, willingly 
turned to the same quarter for help, as he was now 
va mere fugitive with a paltry army for him, and had all 
the great Mardtfai lords banded ^against him. It 
was not, however, till the 6th of March 1775 that the 
Bombay Government, who wished to make the terms 
v of the agreement quite clear, concluded the treaty of 
Surat , whereby they agreed to assist Raghun4th 114v 
on condition of acquiring Bassein, Salsette, arid the 
districts round Surat,, and of obtaining, through 
Raghun4th Bfty's persuasion, the G4ikv4dV share of 
Broach from Govind R4v. 

<■ It has already be Oil noticed that both Peshv4 and 
Gdikvad attached great importance to the seaport 
towns of Surat, Broach, S ( nd Cambay, and made large 
sacrifices and efforts to get a share of their revenues. 
This they did because these revenues were large, 
and the towns imposing ; but it is not to be supposed 
that their policy was dictated by a knowledge of 
commerce, its value, or the means to foster and in¬ 
crease it. Europeans, on the other hand, had a very 
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Lofoar idea of the value of seaports, and the whole 
history of the growth of their power in India had been 
based on the acquisition of suitable ports on the 
coast. The prize dandled before the eyes of the 
Bombay Government by Iblghobfi was a real one; but 
they did not sufficiently consider that this person 
had not perhaps the right or the power to grant it 
them, that they were going to take part in a civil 
war with which they had no concern, and that their 
policy was as rash as it was immoral, and as foolish 
as it was unjust. In no long time the step they 
thus took placed the Bombay Government on bad 
terms with Warren Hastings and the Council at 
Calcutta, so that the British, the Peshvas, and the 
G&ikv&ds were soon fighting and tearing each other 
without any clear idea of the ends they had in view. 
Such a war could not be other than one of the most 
foolish and most barren that had ever been waged. 

Luckily it will not be necessary for us to study 
any portion of this campaign except that in which 
the brothers Gfukv&d took an active share. The 
Poona army under Haripant Phadke, joined by a 
body of troops belonging to Sindia and Holkar, 
forced Eaghunath E&v and Govind R4v to raise the 
siege of Bayoda. Ho and JFate Sing then followed 

the retreating army ; and 

17th February 1775, , , 

one day when It ag hob a was 

encamped at Vaaad, on the plains of Arts, at a little 
distance from the MiShi, they crossed that river si^ 
multaneonsly at three several points, fell suddenly on 
the flank and front of Raghun&tli Bav's camp, and 



mwb&d his army with loss. This victory was mainly 
owing 1 to the good generalship and local knowledge 
of Fate Sing, whose prospects and reputation rose 


immediately, Raghunfith Rav’s army never re¬ 


covered the panic of this defeat during the whole 
campaign; the leader himself fled to Cambay, and 
thence joined the English at Surat, while Govind 
ltdv and Khan do Rav retreated in haste to the 
latter's stronghold at Kapadvanj, whence at last they 
were able to ward, oft'the quick-following blows Fate 
Sing inflicted on them. So this astute chief con¬ 
tented himself with thoroughly reducing his uncle's 
districts round Nadi&d, the possession of which was 
of real importance to him, while towards the English 
he behaved himself in a judiciously friendly way, as 
though some day he might be on their side. 

Colonel Keating with a small army joined Ra~ 
ghobd's still large but disorderly, unpaid, and ill. 
disciplined force near Cambay on the 19th. April 
1775, and Covind R&v also repaired to that place 
with some eight hundred foot and a few horse. But 
Fate Sing had forced the jftglrdar of Kadi to side 
with him, and the two joined Haripant Phadice’s 
ministerial army, which was mainly composed of 
cavalry. 

So late as the 3rd of May Colonel Keating was not 
more than thirty miles distant from Cambay, when 
the hostile armies met. There were several engage¬ 
ments on the S&barmati, one on the Vdfcrak river, 
and again another before the allies, as Raglmndth 
R^v and the English may be termed, entered Kheda. 


-Tk6re followed a battle at Haidarab&L But the 
.nature of the campaign was now evident ;.the British 
infantry- always behaved steadily and well, their 
artillery was superior to that of their opponents, and 
a sort of victory was geperaliy obtained, but no re¬ 
sults followed. The cavalry of the ministerial army 
when driven off retreated with great rapidity, and 
then kept hanging about in the neighbourhood, with 
a view to. devastate the country and cut off the sup¬ 
plies of Raghun&th's huge host ; and, however com¬ 
pletely. they might be thrown into disorder after a 
resolute charge, Raghundth Kiv's horse never dared 
to pursue them, or to act independently of the'Bri¬ 
tish guns. 

On the 8th of May the allies entered Kadi^d, and 
the. J%ird<ir's capital was mulcted of 40,000 rupees, 
so that Khaxide Rav met with the fate all turncoats 
deserve. On the other hand, not only did Baghu- 
nath E&V commit the most awful cruelties to obtain 
the money he wanted, but he lost a week in 
collecting it. 4 As he had by this time abandoned his 
pet scheme of capturing Ahmadib&d, and had given in 
to Colonel Keating's wish to march on Pooria, of ah 
places in the world, with a force which could not cope 
with a few horse in Gujarat, this delay was fatal, 
March they did, however, to the M£hi, on whose 
banks in the plains of Aras, on the 18th May, the 
British troops, surprised among the close fields and . 
narrow hedge-bound roads common to Gujarilt, 
almost suffered a defeat with the loss of two guns, 
Extricating himself from this difficulty, Colonel Kea- 
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dompanied Kaghundth. R4v to. Broach, which 
was reached on the 25th of May. Hero the 
.JD£d& Sibeb's troops mutinied for arrears of pay, 
Govind Edv refused to leave Gujardt till Baroda had 
been placed in his hands, and Colonel Keating 
found it necessary to give up his plan of a march on 
Poona, With the little energy he had left, he. at¬ 
tempted on the 8th June to surprise the ministerial 
army by crossing the Narmada at the Bavapierah 
Pass, in the neighbourhood of which the enemy was 
encamped. But Ilaghunath R*Vs troops so impeded 
his movements that the surprise did not take place, 
though Haripant was forced to move off and leave 
Gujardt for good and all. Then the half-drowned 
British troops, amidst the torrents of an early mon¬ 
soon, just managed to win their way to Dabhai, while 
their Mardtha allies settled down at Bilap or, half¬ 
way between that town and Baroda. 

The ministerial army was nowhere; the allies were 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. Govind RaV 
urged them to seize it after the first break, in the 
rains; but Fate Sing, who was perfectly aware of the 
danger of his position, now resolved to change siaes, 
and in policy as in war he was more than a match 
for his feeble elder brother. He persuaded Colonel 
Keating and Raghundth Rdv to throw over Govind 
Eav’a interests in the most barefaced manner ; and 
on the 8th of July he concluded a treaty with the 
English officer; who fancied he had great diplomatic 
abilities, promising to uphold Raghundth Rdv s 
cause with 3,000 horse, to pay him a tribute of eight 




HchiS, &p.d fo cede fo the English the parganaa of 
Broach, Ohikli, V’ariav, and ICoral, provided Govind 
Elivhad no claims on him. To this rejected friend: 
Eagkoba promised a jigl-v of ten likhs in the 
Dukhan—when ho cpnld grant it him. In addition 
to other promises, Fate Sing pledged himself to pay 
R%hoba twenty-six Mklls in sixty days, a sum he 
very likely did not possess. Unfortunately, during 
the war he had played an English officer a mischie* 
Vo us trick,—he had induced him, under a false pre¬ 
tence of the danger of its falling into his (Pate Sing's) 
ally's hands, to tear up an engagement he himself had 
privately signed, and had then laughed at a proposal 
to sign a fresh one. 6 Now he must have repented of 
his fault, for Colonel Keating, who wanted a portion 
of the money duo to him by IMghoba for the pay of 
ins own troops, disbelieved all his protes fcs, an d bullied 
him from the Must# J3%h with threats of bombard¬ 
ing the town, till by * the 30th of August tdnitiklm 
had been actually extorted, though even that fraction 
of the promised payment was eked oat by equivalents, 
such as jewels, elephants, and piece-goods. 


Nate 1 , p. 59.—Wallace says that K&si Bui was the mother of 
Rayftji Hftv and Pate Sing, and that a third wife’ Gangfi Bi{ boro 
to Dfttmiji three sons—Pilnji R(iv, Mfvnaji Ear, and Mortlr B&n 
Forbes makes out that. Fate Sing was full brother to M&n&ji, 

Note 2 , p. 59.-~Ib is sad to observe in these and subsequent fcrea *. 
tier made by the Gnikv/Ul, who had succeeded in purchasing the 
support of the Poona Court, that the Poshva’a assistance is claimed v 
against persons who should have boon friends, not ‘'enemies,— 

: hat" is, rivals of the G&ikv&d house, the i%i.rdar of Kadi, and 
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ffcors,—Rnro signs these that- the weakness of 
GAikv&d State -sprang Prom internal disorders. 

Note *, p. 01-—The G&ikv&jS’a acquisition of a share in the 
Broach revenues has been variously dated 1744, after the battle of 
Ankles vara, and 1753. It may here be briefly noted that the. 
British had many years previous to this established factories at 
Surat, Broach, and Cambay, A firman granting them privileges 
at Surat was dated the 25th June 1667, and the infringement 
the rights granted by this firman led to quarrels with several 
rulers, and especially the Sidis of Jinjira. The latter were entrust¬ 
ed by the emperor with the protection of the sea trade, but in. 
reality were pirates. Mr. Bourohier, who became Governor of 
Bombay in 17 60, tried to gain the alliance of the PeshvA in a 
war oil the coast pirates. Except in the expedition against 
Angria, however, no combination was effected, and on the 4th 
March 1759 the British took for themselves the castle of Surat, 
Note \ p. 66.—A lively account of this campaign is given of it 
by a spectator, Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs. The de¬ 
scription of the steel-clad cavalry, of the wholesale self*immola¬ 
tion (trdijd) of tlio BhAts at NadiAd, and of many curious in¬ 
cidents and personages, is well worth reading. 

Note 8 , p. 68.—The Lovibond incident is given at length in 
Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas , 







CHAPTER IX, 


HOW THE GAlKvi.T> 


' WRING THE STHtJGGBE 
BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE M A RATH Ab"—RATE 
STNG—MiNAJI—GOVIND RAV, 

B is sad to relate that while Colonel Keating was 
thus holding Fate Sing by the throat and getting 
ton more 16kh$ out of him, besides a bond For the 
remaining portion of the promised sum as the price 
of liis alliance with Raghunath Ray, he was well 
aware that orders had been issued by his Government 
to break off all connection with the latter. But eo it 
was; Warren. Hastings had peremptorily bidden the 
Bombay Government to bring to an immediate end 
an “ impolitic, dangerous, unauthorized, and unjust* 1 
war, and to surrender all the territory that had been 
acquired during its progress* His orders were ic- 
luctahtly obeyed for the time being, and with respect 
to the first portion of the instructions only. But 
when the ball had once been set rolling, it was hard to 
know when or where it would stop. The struggle be¬ 
tween the ManStbfo and the English was not ended, 
but only deferred ; and though for the present the 
two brothers GiSikv&l were left to fight it out with 
their small exhausted armies and empty treasuries, 
both Marthas and English felt that in the coming 
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Gaikvdd would he a valuable ally. 


Fate Sing, too, knew this, and niado good use of his 
position. 

Before Rfighundth Rav and Colonel Keating left 
(lujardt they tried to bring Govind Rav to terms, but 
foolish advice led him to insist on receiving Ahmada- 
bdd. He held six pargantis, and refused to sur¬ 
render them for one-third of the Baroda State and the 
promise of a jagir in the Dakhan worth five ldkhs. 
In October he refused still better terms made him 
by Fate Ring, and a desultory war was kept up in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, which the allies 
had now left. In 1776 we hear of Govind Itdv’s 
endeavours to annoy his brother from Ahmaddbdd : 
but in February 1778 bis case must have indeed been 
a bad one, for in that year the Poona court recog¬ 
nized Fate Sing as Send Khds Khol. 1 In fact every 
inducement was now held out to the latter to side 
with the Peslivd, or more accurately Ndnd Phadndvis, 
against the Bombay Government, and he willingly 
accepted the favourable terms made him. His nazar 
for the title conferred on him was far the smallest on 
record, and did not exceed five ldkhs. True, he paid 
up ten and a half ldkhs as arrears of tribute, and 
spent one ldkh in distributing douceurs among the 
Poona officials; but it was agreed that he should not 

pay indemnity for service, 

Agreements between Fate and ouly four ldkhs oftri- 
Srn» anit thePeshva, 1778, ^ ate ftf) l 0B g as tfi e British 
*/ » *r> &nu ijn/i. r . 

were m Gujardt; and this 
was equivalent to an annual remission ot ten ldkhs. T he 



•^B^vkinate Govind Bdvby the year 1782 had gone 
to .Po6na/where perhaps he did receive a 
and, Jess probably, the two Utkhs* promised to him 
by Fate Sing in 1778. The J%irddr meanwhile 
managed to evade paying his nephew anything. 

But one loss Fate Sing could not recover, and that 
was his share in the revenues of Broach; for by the 
treaty of Purandhar (1st March 1776), which ratified 
the cessation of hostilities, the Honourable the Bast 
India Company obtained the whole of the Mardthd 
share in the city and pargand of Broach, and three 
l&khs' worth of territory in its neighbourhood, while, 
as pledges of the surrender, it retained till 1778 the 
parganfo of Ohikli and Koral and the town of Variav, 
It was certainly added that if the Gdikvdd could 
prove that he had had no power to alienate any of 
liis territory without the Peshva's permission, the 
country ceded by Saydji or Fate Sing would be re¬ 
stored* Fate Sing, however, was far too cunning to 
make this plea, of which the Peshv& might subse¬ 
quently make dangerous use ; so he simply argued 
that he had ceded Broach for aid from K&ghoM, 
which had not been given him, and on the same 
ground he demanded the portion of the twenty-six 
Idkhs which had been extorted by Colonel Keating, 
Naturally, he never was able to get one or the 
other, though he got back Sdvali, fed was at one 
time promised Palanpitr, Timmori, B.dlasinpr, and 
Vrrpiir. But the Peshvd never fulfilled this promise, 
and neither Fate Sing, nor Mdnaji, nor Govind But 
ceased claiming restitution, so that the discussion 
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till the Peshv&fe fall, nearly forty years 


later. 

On the 80 th March 1779, after war had broken 
out again between the Peshvd and the Honourable 
Company, and the Bombay Government had suffered 
both defeat and disgrace, Governor Hornby pro ¬ 
posed to make use of G a jar at in the campaign, be¬ 
cause it was accessible from the sea for British vessels, 
and not divided from the Dakhan by precipitous 
ghhts. Unlike the other great Marfithd chiefs, t he 
Gdikvdd would be a safe ally, because he was cut off 
from the rest; and if the Peshva was beaten there 
might be a partition of the country, the Peshv&’s 
districts north of the Mahf going to an independent 
Gtukv&cl,those south of the Tapti river to the English. 
So early was foreshadowed in the minds of the two 
allies, (for the original purpose had been Pate Sing's, 
in. 17 72,) what was eventually to take place. Warren. 
Hastings approved of the plan, and in the middle of 
December Colonel Goddard, a very different person 
from Colonel Keating, crossed the Tapti and took 
Dabhai from the Peshva at the openin g of 1730. Pate 
Sing was urged by Niind 
Phadndvis to hold firm to 
the Peshvd s side; but, what- 
ever Bis secret wishes might have been, he was con¬ 
strained by the proximity of the English army to 
sign a treaty at Kandila (Dabhai) on the 20th Jan¬ 
uary 1780, which was both offensive and defensive. 
He was to be independent of the Peshvd, to aid the 
British with three thousand cavalry, and to divide 
. 7 


1st January 1780. 
18 th ,, »> 
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lijar&i with the Honourable Corn pony,. He was 
also to cede Sinnor and some temtory in the Sarat 
athtluh'm on the day of -the capture of Ahmadafead 
from the Peshvai 2 

No sooner were these terms agreed upon than God¬ 
dard marched on Aliinaddbad and took it by assault' 
(15th February 1780), whereupon it was handec| 
over to Hate Sing, who gave in exchange certain por¬ 
tions of the Surat uthtl\(ivish> 1 excepting Spngad, 
Goddard then turned to meet Sindians and Holkai^s 
troops, which had crossed’the Narma$i towards the 
end of -February, inoffhottiklly threatening DabhaL 
There followed some feints and manoeuvres between 
Sindia and Goddard in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Bare da, and on the 2nd and the 19 th April God¬ 
dard made attempts, which were only partly suc¬ 
cessful, to surprise Sindia by night attacks, while 
the latter was encamped iti the neighbourhood of 
P£v&gad, the hill-fort that from a distance of twenty 
miles overlooks the plain in which Barocla is 
situated. Little else of consequence happened 
before the rains of this year, if we except the 
taking of Parnerf and two other lulL&rts near 
Daxnfoi. When hostilities were renewed at tfieir 
close, Fate Sing proved himself an efficient and will¬ 
ing ally in the defence of Guiarfit; for to the end of 
the campaign he placed at the disposal of the British 
a force of five thousand cavalry, commanded by his 
brother M&niiji G&kv£d, s 

The year 1781 was marked by more than one 
serious disaster, to-the British Arms in the Konknna, 
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^a^lfiongh before the previous year had ended Baa- 
soin .had been captured, a great danger threatened 
'the Honourable 'Company. Haidar A'li, who bad 
lately gained a victory over a British detachment, 
the; Nizdm and all the MardtU chiefs were scheming 
to effect a combination against the power of the 
English. The latter consequently felt it imperative 
on them to detach, if possible, the Mardthiis from, 
this confederacy, that they might meet the enemy 
they most dreaded on more equal terms. 

For some time they hoped to make a favourable 
agreement with Nfkri Phadnavis through the nego¬ 
tiations of General God dard, whose position in Guja¬ 
rat, strengthened as it was hy Pate Sing and Bdghq- 
bd, was certainly a powerful one. Bat a stroke of for¬ 
tune^—the utter rout of Sindia’s army—afforded them 
a still more eligible means of bringing their difficult 
task to an end. Mahdddji Sinaia after his defeat 
made separate terms for himself with the British 
Government, and then volunteered to mediate 
between his late foes and the Poona court, for he 
s&vrthe importance of acquiring, by the line he thus 
tqpk 'up, a position equal or superior to that of the 
central authority of the Mar&thds. The result, waa 
the treaty of Sllbuf, concluded on the 17th May 1782, 
though not ratified by both parties till some time 
after, a treaty which brought no advantage to Pate 
Sing. In justice it should ho allowed that if one thing 
more than another hindered the British from making 
this to them most advantageous treaty, it was thp ne¬ 
cessity of cancelling their agreement with the Gaikvdd 



fiyiihe surrender to the Peshvd of tho city of Ah- 
maddb£d. The upshot of the whole, however, was 
this, that after a five years' war Tate Sing was to be 
left in full possession of all the territory he pos¬ 
sessed at its commencement, and of the territories 
ceded by the treaty of Purandhar, while the Peskvd 
was not to claim from him any arrears of tribute 
which had fallen due during the continuance of the 
war, though for the future he had a right to expect the 
usual service* Broach the Gclikvdd did hot recover, 
for it was made over to Sinclia by his new friends, and 
was placed under the management of Blxdskar Biv. 

For tho next few years Pate Sing was left in undis* 
itirbed enjoyment of his territories ; and during this 
interval, though there is nothing special to note, we 
may imagine him as conducting his affairs with his 
usual cleverness and prudence. His administration 
was marked by an almost sordid parsimony. But on© 
branch of expenditure must be noticed with regret— 
the establishment of a body of foreign mercenaries, 
Arabs and others, who were shortly to bring on the 
State disaster and ruin. There were perhaps dark 
traits of jealousy and cruelty in Ms character which 
have not been given in this history; but, in the main 
he',was one of the rulers to whom the Gdikv&d House 
owes its continued life and prosperity, for he deftly 
steered the bark of the State through a time of 
great danger, and extricated it from its difficulties 
with trifling loss. 

Fate Sing died on the 21st December 1789, from 
an accidental fall from the upper story of his palace. 
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alight, be supposed that ho would certainly he 
succeeded by his brother Govind lidr. But-, in 
spite of the loud reinonstrances of this luckless and 
rather foolish person., and of the support he for some 
time received from Sindia, with wiionr he had long 
had connection, the Poona darbar favoured the 
claims of Man&ji GrdikvM, who was accordingly 
installed as regent for Sayaji. Pie did not, of v course, 
get the post without making certain promises—the 
payment of a na&ar of 83,13,000 rupees and of Pate 
Singes arrears, amounting to thirty-six .Mkhsp—or, 
according to some MariitM manuscripts, the payment' 
of a sum of sixty l&khs in four years* in instalments 
of fifteen lakhs. 

Though Sindia after a time abandoned GoVinA 
R&Vs cause, the latter kept on claiming Ha rights 
tilb on the 1st August 1793, died. Even 

then Go vind Ea v did not get to the gad'i unopposed, 
for the Pobna . people detained him till he had 
agreed to the following monstrous terms:—Mfaidji 
still owed twenty kikhs, and lie was to fake 
m the debt; his naxar was to be the largest on 
record,—as Fate Sing's had been the smallest,—that 
is, 56,88,000 rupees; during the past three years 
neither tribute nor remission of service had been paid, 
and the two, as has been stated, amounted toI4,54,000 
rupees a year, so that 43,62,000 rupees were owing 
on tliis score. He was therefore ordered to surren ¬ 
der all the jewels, money, and clothes he could find 
in the Baroda palace ; to restore Sdvali, which had 
been given to Fate Sing; to give the Peshvd three 
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9 and jewels worth one l&kh; and 
—let this be carefully noted-— to part with cdl the 
Gaihvddis territories south of the Tapti river , and 
with his share of the customs of the city of Surat. 

In short, K4na Plmdnavis had resolved to- ruin 
the Gdikvdd family by the dismemberment of the 
Baroda State, and be would certainly have earned 
out his purpose if the British had not interfered to 
saye.their old ally. They peremptorily informed 
the Poona darbar that, according to the terms of 
the S&lbdi treaty, the possessions of the G&ikvdd 
were to be left intact, and that all thoughts of an¬ 
nexing any portion of his territory must bo aban¬ 
doned. The Peshva never again found an opportu¬ 
nity for doing his hereditary foe an injury, and the 
British have rendered many a fresh service to the 
Baroda State, though none perhaps has equalled the 
one just described, for which no adequate return 
ever has been or could bo made. 


Note x t p. 71,—Sayilji Bdv was still alive at this time. 

Note p. 74.—No final exchange of this treaty was made 
between the Supreme Government and Fate Sing, though it was 
ratified by the former. It was cancelled by the treaty of Sftlbe?. 

'Note 8 , p.74.—Captain Earle was at this time appointed the first 
Resident Agent at t,bo Baroda Court. He was however recalled 
after the treaty of S&Ibfii was signed, and his brief term of office 
was not distinguished by any particular merit. 






CHAPTER X. 


obviHD kAv's mm< 

Perhaps the strong and parsimonious rule of Pate 
Bing might), if it-had been prolonged, have preserved 
the State from some of the terrible evils which it 
was now to encounter ; but his successors Govind 
Ray, Anaiid Rdv, and the youthful Bate Sing were 
weak men, in whose times all real power passed into 
th© hands of ministers. The rivalries and ambitions 
of these men were far more injurious to the State 
tha n even the narrow selfishness of a determined ruler 
like Sayaj'i Kiv, who succeeded the three above- 
mentioned princes, But the counsels of interested 
advisors wrought less harm than the low and cruel 
plots of the members of the GAikvfid family itself, 
who gavo too willing an ear to their suggestions, 
P&rmvji and his brother did each other injury, and, as 
we have seen, for years Fate Sing, Govind RAv, and 
Mdnaji by their internecine strife played into the 
hands of their enemy the Peshvd; but the evil was 
intensified after their time-—son strove against 
father, brother against brother, cousin against 
cousin, while wives and mothers pushed the interests 
of thtfir husbands and'sons with an entire disregard 
of justice or the common good, of the family* The 
story which, has now to be told is therefore a 
gloomy one, 
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^■ : ^eforo passing on to some of the chief incident^ of 
i ovincl Rdv's reign, it must be clearly understood that 
the change his succession brought with it amounted 
almost to a revolution, Govind Rav and his brothers 
had been fighting against each other for many years, 
and when the deaths of Pate Sing and Maniji de¬ 
stroyed the hopes of their party the latter could 
expect no mercy at the hands of the new ruler- 
Govind Mr accordingly not only turned out the old 
ministers, but, as he was at first the humble servant 
of the Poona court, he brought with him from the 
Dakhan, where ho had long resided, new servants, the 
ancestors of several of the present Sartldrs, and among 
others the Moaumddr and'the Phadnavfs, Ho also 
opened the way to greatness to a Parbhu family, of 
whom the first and most conspicuous members were 
li^vji Appdji, the Divan, and his brother Rdbaji, 
who in time became the commander of the State 
army. The Baroda State also became more ame¬ 
nable to the dictates of the Peshvd than it had over 
been, and this tendency towards passive obedience 
would probably have become still more marked, if in 
the struggle between the British and the Peshva the 
G&ikvdd had not been forced by circumstances to 
side with the former, to his lasting gain. The State's 
continually increasing pecuniary embarrassments 
daring Govind Rdv’s reign probably forced it into 
this abject position, and these embarrassments were 
mainly the result of the huge debt due to the Peshvd. 
For instance, by an agreement made in 1797, we find 
that Govind Rdv had paid the Peshvd Rs. 78,33,2.12, 
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had been excused from paying sixty l&khs, 
and that h§ still owed Ks. 39,82,789. 

For want of space no allusion can be made in this 
hisfcbry to the great wars which were being waged 
in India during the latter portion of the 18th century. 
Yet every event that took place influenced the fortunes 
of the Giiikvad ; during the fit of non-interference 
in British policy the influence of the Poona court 
weighed heavily on him, and the thorough success 
of British arms in Mysore alone enabled the Govern¬ 
ment to fight the Peshvd with success, and to take 
his place in Gujarat. In Maharashtra itself much 
depended on .the result of the rivalry between MaMdiji 
Sindia and Naud Phadn&vls,, for the former aimed at 
self-aggrandizement even at the cost of the disruption 
of the Mar&tM confederacy, while the latter was. 
exerting himself to keep up the central authority of 
the Brahman party in Poona. Mah/idfiji died in 
1794, and Nami f*hadndvfs was left to weave his. 
policy till the young MadhavrPs untimely death left 
tio throne vacant for Ms cousin B#ji Eav> whose 
hatred of the ministers and his party led, as we shall 
spe, to the lease) of a large territory to the G&ikvad. 
But of far greater interest to this history is the conflict 
for sovereignty in Gujarat, and for suzerainty over 
the Giiikvad, which sprang up between the British 
and the young Peshva. 

Govind B&v was at length invested with the title 
of SenfiKhfc Kliel on the 19th December 1793, but 
he did not enter his capital even then without op- 
position. His own illegitimate son by a Rajputri 


•btitrcess of Dhararapiir, named Kanoji, obtained some 
troops from his mother and from Sindians agent in 
Broach, and with two thousand Arab's and some six 
hundred Pat&m horse threw himself into Baroda. 
There is a strange consistency in the selfish treachery 
of these mercenary troops, and in this the first instance 
of their interference in State quarrels they gave up 
their leader to Govind R^v. Kanoji was placed in 
cjonfinemont, but managed to escape to the hills in 
the disguise of a woman. Here he was joined by 
the Bfclls, and with their assistance ravaged San- 
kheda and Bhddarpiir. He was subsequently joined 
by Malbir Ray, the son of the late Khande Raw 
G&ikv&d, Jdglrdar of Kadi—an ominous alliance, 
destined for many years to work tho Baroda State 
much injury and vexation, 

Khande Rav had died in 1785, and MalMr Rav*s 
inheritance comprised Kadi, worth 3J Mkhs, and 
Kapadvanj and Dehgarh, worth 1 ^ lakhs ; for "JSTadidd, 
as has been, stated, had been annexed by late Sing* 
By an arrangement with the latter raja, instead cf 
furnishing Baroda with 400 horse the Jaglrdar was 
to pay a yearly jpasMcash of one lakh and twenty 
thousand rupees. But because Khapde R&v had sup¬ 
ported GovindRav against his brother, his son thought 
that ho was entitled tc the remission of this sum. 
His manner of asking for this favour was however so 
displeasing to Govind Riv that it was not granted, 
and as & consequence of his disappointment tho 
Jdgfrdar joined Kanoji. A campaign ensued in 
the neighbourhood of Kadi, and Govind Rdv’s force# 
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.times driven back, partly by the fiery 
prowess of. E&noji, whoso success rapidly made 
him lose favour with his relation and ally* Covind 
Riv cleverly turned this rivalry into an open 
rapture by contriving to drop in the Jiigird&r's 
way a forged letter which purported to bo from 
Kauoji and gave him cause to believe that the latter 
meditated treachery. Once again the unfortunate 
K&noji had to flee to the Sdtpiira hills, whence 
lie Was decoyed by his father's false ptomises, 
and sabseqnently again placed in cohlinement. In 
1794 the Jdgifpr purchased peace' , by the pay¬ 
ment of Ifikhs of rupees, when the peshkash was 
fixed at 1,15,000 rupees. The terms of this agree¬ 
ment were for a time faithfully preserved, for 
we find that Malhur ILiv took an active paid in 
the campaign against Abu SheMkar, of which, 
with its momentous consequences, we shall now-read 
the account. There is little else of great interest in 
this reign, if wc except the facts that in 1794 
Govind B6v was near seizing Cambay, and was 
only dissuaded from doing so by the remonstrances 
of the British Government, and that the G&ikvdd's 
force took part in the great victory of the Mariithaa 
over the Niz&m at Kurd la, whom Sir John Shore, too 
anxious bo keep the peace, had abandoned to their 
common enemy. 

When-.Ndnd Phadmivls was arrested in Sindia’s 
camp, his partisan AM Sheldkar, who was .then 
acting for Chimn&ji Pant, (Appa Siiheb,) the nominee 
of B4ji My, as subha of the Peshvu’s possessions in 
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i fate. Govind Jte' 
district, and Petlad wag 
actually, occupied. But lie and his servants Rdyjji 
Appaji and Bcib^ji were at that time fairly well 
disposed towards Aba SEelukar. They interceded 
for liim, and lie was permitted to return to Alima 
ddbad on payment of ten ljlkbs of rupees, a sura 
which was raised by the Parbhu minister on condi¬ 
tion that Petlad should be made over to his brother 
B&bdji as security for the repayment of the money. 
The transaction, however, early led to disputes, which 
began indeed at Baroda, while Aba was on his way to 
his province and was still the guest of the minister , 
He also contrived to e mbit ter th e quarrel by making 
an appeal to the MaMrdja, so that it was not 
long before the hidden angei* of the two burst into 
flame* It is difficult now to tell how the war com¬ 
menced, but A.M was a cruel, unscrupulous man, and 
one who was never slow to give cause for anger. On 
one occasion he plundered a body of g os wins travel¬ 
ling through the Baroda State, and refused to sur¬ 
render his prize to the ; Mah£r£j d; and while the latter 
was preparing to avenge the insult, AM attacked the 
Guikv4<Ps garrison at AhmadaMd. Govind Brivat 
onco prepared for war, 1 and deputed messengers to 
inform the Peshvd of his grievances. It so happened 
that just as Bdji li&sr got this news Nana Phadxidvis 
died, and the young Peshva felt himself at liberty to 
take his revenge on the partisans of the minister whom 
he had so long hated. He made the quarrel his own, 
directed Govind Bav to eject A ba, and himself to 






^ApAiaHtib^d, shared his 
directed to farm the 



form. One consequence of these orders was 
that the Gaikvild obtained the administration of that 
half ofnortliern Gujaratwhich belonged to the Peshv£; 
another, that lie charged the cost of the war to the 
Pesiivd, who probably thought that the prize* to be 
won, i.e. the farm of the. Ahmadfflo&d districts, was 
sufficient payment, for he disallowed the claim. 
Meanwhile the campaign was proceeding rapidly; 
Babaji, by a forced march with a. detachment of his 
troops, fell suddenly on Abd Sheliikaris army at 
Bantvd and routed it In a second engagement on 
the following day he would, however, have probably 
been worsted, if the remainder of his force had not 
opportunely come up and converted a temporary 
discomfiture into a victory. Ahmad&bad was then 
besieged in the ordinary incompetent way of Markin'! 
troops, and Ab& was defeated in a second battle. 
But four months after the commencement of oper¬ 
ations Aba Shelukaris Arab mercenaries, acting as 
EhiojiV followers had done, delivered their leader 
up to Babaji, who forwarded him to Govind Rdv.. 
His silly fractious behaviour forced tlie Mahdr&jfi to 
imprison him in Baroda, whence he was taken to 
Bor sad, and there he remained many years in con¬ 
finement, till the British obtained his release long 
after his existence had ceased to cause any one any 
anxiety* 

The Ahmadabad districts were nominally farmed 
by a favourite but illegitimate son of the Mah&rajtf, 
named Bhagavant ilav, for a term of five years at 
five hikhs a year, and it unfortunately so happened 
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of the first two yearn—that is, tea 
Midis—were pledged, by the Pesky a\s orders ? to Sin- 
dia. The farm, bad hitherto fetched not more than 
three arid a half lakhs, but even at five lakhs it was 
well worth taking up, for at ono blow all those evils 
were removed which arose from there being two 
governments whose boundaries were not accurately 
fixed, but were at many points interlaced. The great 
anxiety of .the G&ikv&$ to retain the farm, the in¬ 
terest .the Bombay'Government had in maintaining 
such an arrangement, and the policy of Bdj i Rdv to 
gain a hold upon Barocla by resuming the adminis¬ 
tration of Ahmaddbdd, eventually led, as will be seen, 
asTtmch as anything else, to the rppturo which ended 
in the fall of Baji IMvyaud the independence of the 
G&ikvthl 

Note p, 84.—Mr. Forbes thus describes the efforts .made by 
Go vied Itdv to obtain the aid of the British : In 1800 

Mr. Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, having arrived at Surat, 
recoiled a visit: from some vafofls despatched by Govrud B&v, 
whoso real object it was to procure British assistance for the 
reduction of Shelnkar. Mr. Duncan wished the G&ikvdd Govern¬ 
ment to cede the parga nh of Chatiriasfand their share of the cliauth 
of the revenues of Surat, but evaded the application for assistance 
against Shelttkar,” The Peshvu disapproved of the cession of 
territory to the British, and so tho proposal foil through. Still 
in Art. 3 of the agreement made on the 15th March .802 with tho 
minister XVvvji it is expressly stated : “ Oharirasi and tbo G&ikvdd’* 
share of the chart th. of Surat having* been coded to the Honourable 
’Company in pursuance of the engagement, by letters to that 
effect from the late Govmd £&v, ” ©to. 
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fa AND RAV MAHARAJA— THIO EVENTS WHICH LED TO THE , 
INTERFERENCE OF THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT> . 

Govind Ravwas lnisy in collecting the money to be 
paid for tlie Ahmadfibad farm—had in fact with diffi¬ 
culty scraped together the full sum offive laklis^-and 5 
in order to counterbalance the great power of R&vji 

Ap&ji, was negotiating for 
A ’ D * 180Ck the services of a brother to 

Jadhav Ea v Bhaskar, then a favourite minister of Sin- 

7 _ ’V 

duds, who might administer for him his son Bhagvant 
Edv's farm, (though eventually the post, was given to 
'BA vjpg cousin Ragliunath Maliipat Bfa, called Kakuj i,) 
when he died on the 19th of September 1800. 

Once again the State/ impoverished by the pay¬ 
ment to the Peshva two years before this of sixty lakhs 
c? rupees, was plunged info what may almost be 
t rmed a civil war. From a perusal of thisshort 
history-it will bo itnpossible to realize the miserable 
condition into which the State rapidly fell, as a few 
leading facts alone can be mentioned. The treasury 
was empty; almost ail the districts were mortgaged 
to creditors, and the few remaining ones were farmed 
to unscrupulous men who made haste only to extort 
money; the tributary states, accustomed to pay only 
when compelled by military force, withheld their tri¬ 
butes with impunity; the Gaikvads were split into 
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:^^6ub } a foreigner wliose chief an xiety was to en ri ch 
his own family was nominally.at the head of affairs) 
the maintenance of the army alone exceeded the re- 
ceipts of tjie State; no attention was given to tho 
administration of justice, the protection of the public, 
arid such matters; theft was, properly speaking, no 
government, for all real power lay in the hands of 
the rapacious and overbearing Arab soldiery; in 
public and private matters there was an amazing 
disbelief in the possibility of any man being honest 
or true, and the government was distrusted most of 
all. Meanwhile Sindia and the Pesliva—perhaps, 
too, Holkar—were watching the dissolution with 
interested views, and the only way out .of the dan¬ 
gers winch encircled the State was a desperate one— 
an appeal to British arbitration. 

Mercenary troops had been introduced into the . 
State by Fate Sing, but with a sparing hand; before 
GovindKav ,7 s death their numbers were doubled; and 
R&vj i Ippflji, in the troubles now to come,, augmented 
their numbers and increased their power and pri¬ 
vileges. Of these mercenaries 13,126were foot, an'cl 
3,731 were cavalry, and they cost the State monthly 
R«, 2,99,642, The most esteemed were the Arab ad¬ 
venturers, or those who came from distant parts of 
Asia, such as Baghdad and Abyssinia; for the de¬ 
scendants of such men born in the country were 
-accounted, less brave or less skilled, as also were the 
Fatbdhs and others of the warlike nations to the 
north of Hindustan . Borne Arabs came to India 
alone and on foot, others brought horses and retainers, 
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according to their bravery was the amount of 
their pay , It was not at Baroda alone that the ser¬ 
vices of these foreigners were'sought, for at this time 
almost every native court in India entertained mer¬ 
cenary troops, and even in this short history traces 
of the mischief they made will be noticed not only 
in Baroda, but at Dharand Paklanpur. At this time 
the Arabs held the forts of Baroda, Borsad, Sankheda, 
and other strongholds, They were generally split 
into two factions, but in any crisis*they were capable 
of banding against any outsider who might threaten 
their privileges. .Naturally they were selfish and in¬ 
dependent, amenable only to the persuasions of their 
paymasters, Man gal Farakh and Simal Be char, each 
of whom headed a party, and willing to support the 
administration of any ruler who could pay them best, 
I n the darbar their insolence disgusted the sardars ; 
abroad they were feared on aceoant of their violence; 
and yet, strange to say, in the absence of all public 
confidence, these men were trusted by the people to 
keep the government to its promises, It is with 
difficulty, in these orderly times, that we can realize 
how then in Gujarat a savkar would not advance a 
.TMjpitt or Koli girasia a loan without; the guarantee 
of a Blidfc or Ch&ran ; or how the GaikvacVs subjects 
refused to believe that a promise would he kept or 
peaceable conduct be preserved by the government 
unless the Arabs had received from it a promise to that 
effect. This guarantee system was called bahandari , 
and it naturally invested the mercenary troops, 
or their leaders, with an almost unlimited power of 
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snoriag between fcbe government and the chief 
officers of tlie administration. 

When Govind IMv died tlio minister happened to 
be away, but Babaji, Mir Karadl-ud-dfa, and the two 
paymasters, backed by the Arabs and Jamadfirs, dis 
suaded the 3Mni Galiena Bai from becoming .a sati> : 
by assurances that their support would be given her* 
This lady daring her late husbamks time had been 
very powerful, and she did not intend to relinquish 
her influence, nor was there much fear of this hap¬ 
pening if Anand B&v, the legitimate and eldest son 
of Govind R&v, were placed on the gcutt, for he was 
of a naturally feeble rnind, rendered almost idiotic 
from addiction to the use of opium.. Anand Rav 
Was accordingly placed on the • gadi, and Itdyji re¬ 
turning to Baroda carried on for him the adminis¬ 
tration of the State, 

But Kinoji, who was still in confinement, now saw 
a chance of gaining power. He entered Baroda hi 
disguise, gained admittance to the presence of his 
feeble but really good-natured older brother, and by 
degrees so won upon him that lio was able to make 
a show of being mittdik, and really to deprive R&vji 
of all authority. 

Thus matters proceeded for a while; but Kanojf, 
however headstrong, was unable to bend the mer¬ 
cenary troops to his will, and after spending the 
money Govind Rav had collected he was no better 
able to conciliate them than Eavji had been. It is 
possible that the Gaikvnd family hated the foreign 
minister, but K&nojhs conduct towards several of 
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jib or soon became unbearable, ..for to satis 
to'Arabs ha had to squeeze money out of his relations 
by violent methods. He confined the R6j6 himself, 
used his ladies, relations, and servants with harshness, 
and. ill-treated the widow and daughter of late o ing 
and the widow of M&ndji. The Arabs got tired of 
him at last, and Ravji's promises to them were fair: bo 
one night they all came to an understanding, quietly 

surrounded Kanoji's house, 
m January 1801., ^ after arre sting him 

delivered him to A hand B&v, who, after loading 
him with well-deserved reproaches, caused him to be 
confined in Edrnpur Itoteah. 

Once again Rtivji was in power, bat the Arabs had 


become more difficult to manage than ever, and 


oh; 


ono occasion when the minister was entering Bare da 
after a visit to Cambay, where he had been nego¬ 
tiating with the Bombay Government for armed 
assistance, they fired on his pa Ik hi and killed or 
woun ded most of his pa'ijjthi- borers. They pro bah ty 
foresaw that the day the British were called in they 
themselvGS would be turned out of the State. But 
besides the Arabs Kavji had on his hands all the 
members of the Gdifcvad family, each of whom ex¬ 
pected something from him, while he had nothing 
to give. First and foremost of course was the Jd- 
glrdar of Kadi, Malbdr lUv Gaikvhd, who loudly 
demanded the on the remission of his peshlaish, and 
who, when his request was refused, found that Kdnoji, 
of whose arrest he had first fully approved, was being 
ill-treated by a foreigner. Gujrdbdl, the daughter 
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fate Sing urged him on, and lie was soon joined by 
Mtikund Rav, the younger and illegitimate brother 
of the Rdjd, who quitted Baroda with all his moveable 
properly under pretence of a pilgrimage to Daka r. 

Then ifalhar fedv took the field, ostensibly with' 
the purpose of righting Kduoji and of freeing Artand 
• Ddv, whose orders he pretended he was carrying out. 
Edvji asserted with equal vehemence that all he did ' 
was by the command of his sovereign ; and both he 
and Malhar Rdf applied to the .Bombay Government 
to arbitrate on their claims, bothoffering'to surrender 
tbo Chauriasi and the Surat chanth, which Govind 
Itav, when preparing to fight Abd Shelukar, had 
ineffectually tendered to the English for their assist¬ 
ance. 

Gujra Mi, in addition to these cessions, offered 
Ghikli. Mr. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, was in no 
hurry to interfere, though be viewed the condition of 
Baroda with anxiety, as in a possible war with Sindia, 
or, as seemed more probable, with Bdji Rav, tho 
Guikvdd would in all likelihood again be the ally of the 
British, and tho diminution of his power would be hs 
disadvantageous as the consequent incroase of either 
of the two other Marat hd chiefs. He finally deter¬ 
mined to send Major Alexander Walker to Baroda 
to arbitrate between Ravji and Malhdr Rdv accord¬ 
ing to the apparent justice of their views and 
the wishes of Anand Rav, To support Major 
Walker’s decision, a small and, as it turned out, 
an inadequate force of 2,000 troops was sent to 



end of 1801 matters had approache 


crisis ; Btfb&ji's troops were 
on the move from Ahmads 


m 



t>dd; tile J&girdSr had sent out a force from Kaeli 
under Ms brother Ilanmant Ikiv and an old Gdikvadl 
i officer called Sivanhn, who had joined him against 
the Divfinsome of the Gaikv&d-s territory had boon 
overran, and a slight engagement with the enemy 
had taken place. Rdvj t's position was most critical, 
for both he and his relatives were more or less at the 
mercy of the Arabs, whom his conduct in applying 
to the English had exasperated. Yet the minister 
did not wholly rely on the .Bombay Government for 
\ assistance. It has been mentioned that Sindia had 
been promised ten l&khs, or the proceeds of the Ah- 
madab&d farm for the first two years, and that iho 
money accumulated by Govind Rav had been 
squandered by Kanoji. Now Sindia's minister, 
Yadhav R4t jjfhdskar, for whose brother Cfovind Mv 
had once made application, was an old friend of 
Ilhvji's, owing to the following curious incident^* 
Yadhav Ita v in early life had been the clerk of a farmer 
of revenue in the Baroda State, called Khandopant 
Nana; he had next risen to be Bate Sing's div&n, but 
ou that person's death Mamlji had persecuted both 
him and his brothers Ramchandra and Lakslnimim on 
certain charges of embezzlement; and finally, when 
Govind R&v succeeded to the gad*, he had owed his 
release from prison to the friendly offices of Ravjh 
At this moment he and his brothers were in high 
favour with Sindia, and he was urging Ravji to at 





-English; and Ravji was greatly led by his 'counsels. 
Smdia’s position wasvreally a threatening one, for, 
■with the consent of the Peshvd, h.6 might wrest from 
ine Gaikvdcl the Ab.madabdd farm, just as the latter 
had taken it idem Abd, ShehVkar. 

Major Walker reached Barada on the 29th Janti- 



'dry 1802, and lost no time 
in inter,viewin g the • Maha - 


raja. ^ By patient inquiry of Auand Ray in hia sober 


■ * w ~ u \ ,M ' ’" 
and more lucid moments he mine to the; conclusion 
that the (iaikviid did -riot -.countenanco the Jagirdar, 
though ho was reluctant to keep his brother in, prison, 
that ho feared the Arabs, and that he did not look on 
the minister as an enemy. Major Walker also con¬ 
cluded that the Jigirdar was moral by a purely 
selfish policy; but he found that all arbitration was 
impossible, as this ambitious man refused to sur¬ 
render the towns of Yisalnagar and Biiainlr which 
he bad taken. • 

No course was therefore loft him but to side with 
the minister in lighting against the Jdgirddr, whoso 
army amounted to twelve or fifteen thousand men, 
the best or perhaps only disciplined soldiers of 
whom were Sivariinfs seven hundred Hindustanis. 
The-British force did not move from Cambay till the 
213rd of February, nor enter. the territory, till 
the 10th of. March, accompanied by Babiyi. As 
the Jdgirdar falsely pretended to come to an ac¬ 
commodation, Major Waikor pushed on till ho came 




within sight of Kadi on the 16th. The following 
day the small British array made an attack on the 
enemy’s fortified camp, which lay below the walls of 
the town; But its flanks, which were composed of 
B&Mji’s and Ivamdhud-din’s troops, moved forward 
so siowly that Major Walker found his centre 
alone, on the field, and the enemy was in such 
■strength that he was-forced slowly to retire to some 
neighbouring heights and so regain his camp. 
Here he entrenched himself and sent to Bombay 
for more troops, which reached him, under the 
command of Sir William Clarke, on the 24th of 
April. There were now six thousand British 
troops in the field, and on the 30th the enemy’s 
camp was carried by assault. 1 On the 3rd of 
May, Malh.Sr Btiv surrendered himself to Major 
Walker, and the gates of his capital were thrown 
open. The Jdgirddr was afterwards permitted to 
live at Nadidd on an allowance of a Mkh and a quar¬ 
ter a year, till he ran away and began a fresh insur¬ 
rection; but his territory was now finally annexed 
ti? the, Baroda State. In this way not only were the 
GaikvddV possessions increased by districts worth 
five lakhs, but, what was far more important, the 
existence of an almost independent chief came to 
an end, whose selfishness and' duplicity liud for 
two generations worked an incalculable amount 
of mischief to Baroda. 

The next service rendered by the British troops 
was of a similar description. Gnnpatrdv Gaikvdd, a 
descendant of Pildji, and Jdgirddr or Mdmlatdar 


^oFSankhedd and Bahddarpdr, raised the. standard of 
revolt, in the following June or July; and on the 7th 
of the last mentioned month his fort, which had hither¬ 
to resisted every attack of a Gdikvdd army, capi¬ 
tulated, Ganpatrdv and Murar Rdv Gdikvdd then fled 
to the court of Anand Rdv Powdr of Dhdr, which 
now beeania the centre of disaffection to the .new 
administration in Baroda. 

fl'he assistance afforded by tho British to Anand 
Edv was not gratuitously given. On the contrary, 
though the services rendered by the British arms 
and policy were splendid, tho payment they received 
in return was, it must be admitted, equally great. It 
may be remembered that the minister was nearly 
shot by the Arabs on his return from a conference 
with the Governor of Bombay at Caiubay. There it 
was docidod (15th March 1802) that in case tho 
Bombay Government interfered, it should be pre¬ 
sented with the Ohauridsi pargand and the Gdikvdcfs 
portion of tho chauth of Surat, the expenses of any 
campaign against tho Jdgirddr wore to be paid, 
and the Surat aththdmsi, or such part of it as belonged 
to the Gdikvdd, was to bo mortgaged to them as 
security for the sum duo. Finally, after the Kadi 
war, and when the Arab mercenaries had been dis¬ 
banded, a force of two thousand British sepoys, 
with a battery of European artillery, was to he 
subsidized by the Gdikvdd. The monthly cost 
of these troops was estimated at;65,000 rupees, 
and cessions in jaiddd were to bo made of that 
value* 
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se were the bases of the subsidiary fcreaty^o 

6 th June, confirmed by 18 ° 2 ’ but jt shoul . cl be 
the Maharaja 2Pth July added that, in .addition to 

the grants promised by 

Bay]?, on the 4th of June the parga.ua of Ohikli was 

bestowed on the British as a free gift, and to this 

v . . * were added on the 3rd May 

value ot mams• , . ■ " % 

Chmuiasi . Rs. *90,000 I BOB the fort and jagh* of 

Sunt Chauth „ 50,900 Kheda. The cession in ud- 
C Ink i ......... „ /(7.000 j r i I /. 5 •. .. 0 

Kheda.. ,, 42,000 dart was deterred till 1803, 

_ , _ ~~~~ owing to the mortgaged 

—— s tate of Baroda, but m the 
interim the revenues of Kfifchifivddf and Kadi were 
pledged. The expenses of the army during the first 
year were placed at 7,80,000 rupees, bearing nine per 
cent, interest. Finally, by January 1808, the fol¬ 
lowing districts were fairly 
Igol ceded m jaidad: —Dholka, 

worth four and a half 3/fkhs; 
Nadiad, one and three-quarter lakhs, VijSp.iir, 
.1,30,000 rupees; the lappa of Kadi, worth 25,000 
rupees,—making a total of 7,80,000 rupees. An 
will bo hereafter seen, these were not the only 
cessions made for the subsidy of troops. The 
British also undertook to pay off the arrears due to 
the Arab mercenaries, provided the Gaikvad repaid 
them by June 1805; and meanwhile there wero 
pledged the revenues of the Baroda, Koral, Sin or,. 
PetlSd, and Ahinadabiid parganas. 

This arrangement must have appeared very satis¬ 
factory to the Bombay Government, and very neces- 
9 
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,W^4rO the Baroda State, but by the treaty of S&lb&i 
the Baroda territory was not to be partitioned or 
diminished, and the British had prevented N&ud 
Phadnavfs from dealing thus with Govind Rav, so it 
is doubtful if Eaji Rav could have felt otherwise than 
displeased with what had taken place. 


■•.KV Ac- l } p, 95.—Ia tlie first, action the loss in killed and wounded 
bad been 1/16. In tlio assault on the camp tho loss in killed find 
wounded was Europeans 104, natives 58, officers 4. 






CHAPTER XII. 

xrOW THE BRITISH TOOK THE PLACE OP THE ARABS AND 
THE PE 8IIV A AT BA ROD A, 

It has been seen that Ravji’s arrangement at 
Cambay and tho subsidiary treaty both included 
measures to rid tho State of the Arab mercenaries,, 
and in their place as a military force there were to 
be subsidized British troops. But, as has been 
remarked, the Arabs filled a curious position, for in 
a thousand matters they stood surety that the 
Government would keep its promises or do its duty 
in some way to certain individuals or classes of its 
subjects. Now when the Bombay Government 
took up the bchhfaidciri engagement of the Arabs, 
and,in addition, pledged itself to see that certain large 
debts were paid, what was the natural consecjuonco i 
Phe Bombay Government was of opinion that the 
bah&nd&ri conferred on it “theright to a uniform 
and systematic participation in the internal authority 
of the G&ikvad's government, even in cases in which 
tho bahundari was not directly concerned/' aud that 
<*'the Company had a right to interfere in the most 
important public affairs"—or, as Colonel Walker put 
it, a right to a loading and active interference in the 
most important public affairs, in checking the rapa¬ 
city of the Government officers, and in punishing their 
delinquency or contumacy in concert with t he Sarkir . 


approving the treaty of 1802, Auand Raven his- 
side wrote officially (C that in consequence of there 
being many evil-disposed persons among the Arabs 
who have plotted against my liberty and even my life, 
1 desire that my subjects will pay no attention to m;> 
orders in this situation, but hear what Major Walker 
has to say/' And in the case of Rdvji Appaji and 
his relatives and tho Mozurndjir, all high officers of 
tho State, even should I myself or my successors 
commit anything improper or unjust the English. 
Government shall interfere/* 

Such were the vast and ill-defined powers granted 
to tho British, and there ensued a close and search¬ 
ing criticism of every act of the Baroda administra¬ 
tion, accompanied by a strict control, over its fi¬ 
nances. Tho Mahtfrfijd took no part in the govern¬ 
ment, as he was held incompetent to do so, and it 
consisted of a commission of which the Resident or 
his native agent was a member, and without whom 
its acts wore invalid. 

The interference spoken of by Colonel Walker 
was indeed active, and beyond a doubt tho motives 
of those who interfered were upright, and in a sense 
justifiable. Walker, Carnac, and Williams were wise 
and good officers, and for a time they had the assist¬ 
ance of no less a person than Gangadhar Sluts tri. 
Besides all this it was al ways contemplated that the 
bahauddri should cease, and the interference become 
less close, when the State freed from debt could stand 
by itself. Bat somehow this policy of interference 
did not in the end prove to be a perfect success. It is- 
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true 
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_, the State was for a time rendered solvent, 

and it got out of difficulties which alone it could not 
have surmounted. But the moment when the inter¬ 
ference should end did not appear to the native T ule§ 
to come quickly enough, and instead of an alliance 
between a grateful and a gratified State there arose 
bitter feeling's, the traces of which have taken long in 
disappearing. At first,-howqy or, there was a consi¬ 
derable amount of accord, audit is pleasant to record 
what was done during*this friendly time. A friendly 
time, that is, between the Resident and the poor wit¬ 
less A nand Rav or the youthful Fate Sing, or again 
between the Resident and the administration of 
lUvji and Babaji; for from the outset there was no¬ 
thing but unpleasantness between the British Resi¬ 
dent and his party at Baroda on the one side and 
certain members of the Gaikvad family on the other. 
There followed plots, insurrections and wars, which 
culminated in the death of G&ngddkar Sb&stri, 
while there were interwoven with this sad event 
many others of which the eff ects are still keenly felt. 

Before proceeding* with the history of the Baroda 
State, it must bo noticed that while the British were 
gaining a footing there, II oik a r and Sindia were 
struggling for the custody of the Peshva s person, 
and that in 1802 Ycskvant lUv Holkar defeated his 
rival near Poona, whereupon Baji Rav applied to 
the British for assistance, The consequence was the 
treaty of Bassein, (31st December 1802,) which 
affected the Baroda State nearly, so that particular 
attention should bo paid to this event. As Mr. FI- 



of affairs brought about by R&tji’s convention at 
Cambay and the treaty of Baroda, (29th July 1802,) 


u by which were fixed the establishment of British in¬ 
stead of the PeshvdFs ascendancy at Baroda; British 
protection of the Giikvad, and interposition in the 
negotiations with Poona ; British guaranty to the 
. succession to the gadi^ &c. A. careful consideration 
of these words will show that in 1802 the British 
deprived the Peshva of all but nominal suzer¬ 
ainty over the Gaikv/id. There wore outstanding 
debts, of course, which had to bo paid to the Poona 
Government, long arrears of tribute, claims and 
counter claims to be settled, but the arbitration of 
these matters was as a final resource to be left to 
the British. There was also a fixed tribute to be 
paid, but there was to be no more interference with 
Baroda ; that was to be left entirely to the British. 
For more than twelve years Bfiji Rav laboured to 
undo the effects of the Baroda and Basseiu treaties, 
with promises, with threats, by the withdrawal of 
the Ahmad a bad farm, and by connivance at the 
murder of Gangadbar Shastri; but the task was 
beyond his powers, as will be seen, 1 

By the agreement at Cambay and the subsequent 
treaty of Baroda, the British, whose armed assistance 
had been purchased by a cession of territory, were 
bound to see that the Arabs were dismissed or greatly 
reduced, and the expenditure on the army curtailed, 
or at least brought to the level at which it was kept 
in Fate Sing's time. We shall read in this chapter 
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bow the political strength of tho Arabs was broken 
and they themselves .expelled, but'ill© reduction of 
-the expenditure on the army was too great, an un¬ 
dertaking t#be quickly accomplished Undoubt- 
euly the revenues of*the State could hardly be brought 
into a healthy condition as long as three fourths of 
them wove devoted to the army, and this the Resi¬ 
dent knew very well; but Gujarat had been con¬ 
quered by a small body of military adventurers, and 
though matters had long been tending to increase 
■the authority of the Gitikvid at the expense of his 
ifellow-Mardtbds, though the immediate result of an 
alliance by which the prince was maintained on his 
gadi by foreign bayonets was to strengthen such a 
tendency, still a vast amount of powerful interests 
was vested in the continuance of a system by which 
the military classes absorbed sums wholly dispro¬ 
portionate to the revenues of the State. 

Major Walker returned to Bare da from the Kadi 
campaign as Resident on the 11th July .1802, and 
from the outlet entertained projects of quietly re¬ 
ducing the troops. Tho Arab sibcmdi cost tho State 
about thirty-si xliikhs a year, and Babdji’snew sibandi , 
as they were termed, about twelve lakhs, so he con¬ 
templated reducing the former to fifteen lakhs per 
annum, and to save nearly fifteen thousand rupees a 
month on Babaji's levies. Ruvji Appdji agreed with 
him on the expediency of the measure; but as time 
went on, the old man, bowed down by years and 
sickness, showed signs of fear and of reluctance to 
break with the paymasters of the Arabs. These 
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as early as October 1802, gave marks of in¬ 
subordination bordering on mutiny, and their posi¬ 
tion was a strong one, for they held all the gates of 
the capita], and within them as a sort prisoner the 
person .of the Maharajd. Matters were brought tc a. 
crisis by an order of the Maharaja for the surrender 
ot Kanoji, who was kept by an Arab guard at Ra - 
rneah, to certain parties who wore to convey him to 
Bombay, The very messenger who conveyed the 
order, a nephew of one of the Arab Jamadavs named 
Suitdu J&far, urged Kanoji's jailors to disobey, and 
he was abetted by two of the chief Arabs in Baroda, 
Zeh 3 7 a and Abud the Lame. Suit da Jufar himself 
had not been consulted, and disapproved of the step; 
and consequently so sharp a quarrel ensued between 
the two Arab parties that on the 16th and 17th 
of November the inhabitants of the capital lived in 
terror of a free light within the walls. At length, 
however, the violent party gained the ascendancy, and 
*was joined by Sultdu J&far on the 10th of December 
before which time Kanoji bad been allowed to ab¬ 
scond, and the Rdja had been kept confined to his 
palace. The paymasters, frightened at the devil 
they had helped to raise, fled from the city, and on the 
18th of December the fort was invested by the Bri¬ 
tish troops. The Labar ip lira gate was held by Ben 
Haidar, the Champdner gate by Jdfar, the Watergate 
by Zehy&j and the Barb an pur gate by several jama- 
ddrs including Ah lid. In taking up their positions 
at each of these gates according to the order above 
given, Colonel Woodington’ Kam/d-ud-din and 




Sakhdrdm, Major Holmes and Sitdrdm, and finally 
Kakilji and Amin Sdheb, the first mentioned officer 
lost forty or fifty men. But in the night a battery 
of five eighteen-pounders was raised close to the 
LJmrf pitta gate, capable of demolishing it. For two 
days hostilities were suspended, in the hope that the 
Arabs would surrender, and the capital be left un¬ 
injured. But fighting was then renewed, and con¬ 
tinued till the 25th, and on the 26th the Arabs eva¬ 
cuated the fort on easy terms, for they were allowed 
all arrears and a safeguard out of Gujardt, which 
country they promised to leave. On the 2/th of 
December 1802 Anand Rdv, who had been hurried 
out of the ci ty, ro-entered it with great pomp through 
the Laharipura Gate, which was placed under a guard 
of British troops, who, to gain the city, had lost in 
killed and wounded over 150 men, of whom seven 
were officers. But, as we shall see in the sequel, many 
of the Arabs broke their promise, and, under the com- 
ipand of Abfid the Lame and the nominal leadership 
of Kdnoji, for a long time continued to vex the coun¬ 
try. But at any rate the British had done this great 
service —-they had freed the country from the danger 
of a horrible anarchy, not only at the sacrifice of 
many lives, but by the timely advance of pecuniary 
assistance to pay off the troops. 


Note \ p, 102. —It should Also he noted that by the 10th Art. of 
tho Treaty of Bassein the Peshva resigned to the British his chiittta 
on the Cfaauth of Surat and his rights in the parganas of Ohanri^i 
and Chikli. This left the British in full possession of that part of 
Gujardt, for the Gdikvftd had already ceded thorn his share. 




CHAPTER xirr. 


the state passes through a time of TROUBLE a Si) 
DANGER FROM WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 

Kinoji, after his escapo from confinement at Ra- 
raeah, fled to Efijpipki, and found no difficulty in 
raising a large body of Ivoliy, and was soon after tho 
siege of Bavoda joined by a body of Arabs and 
Siudhis. Major Holmes, joining Sitaram’s forces, 
met K4nojv. at Vazira on the 11th of January 
1808 and rented his little army. Pursuing him 
with difficulty, ho came op 
A.n. lbO.) with him again at Pratham- 

prir or' Sdvali on the Cth of February, and there, 
in tho engagement which took place, the British 
troops lost many men, owing to the strong position 
the Arabs had taken up, and to the necessity they 
were under of recovering a captured gun. But the 
tussle which took place, though severe, was decisive, 
for Ktinoji lost his treasure-chest and his baggage, 
while GanpatriSy, the Jdginliir of Saukhedn, and 
Mordr Edv Gaikvad, who had previously joined him, 
were both wounded. Kdnoj'i fled, and though no 
longer in a position to inflict severe loss on the State, 
he was able to keep it in a constant state of vexatious 
alarm by hovering along tho frontier, and by threat- 
ing to join either Sindia or Holkar in an invasion of 
the plains. His power was also increased by tho 
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officer who had 
bo most turbu- 
lent of all tlie Baroda Arabs, Abud tho Lame, who 
joined him in March with over five hundred men, of 
whom nearly one-half were Arabs, On tho 2nd of 
March Major Holmes, after driving Kdnoji out,of 
Koval, defeated his Mewassi force at the Alowass 
village of Chopra. Again he had to leave Gujarat, 
and throughout the year lie strove to maintain him¬ 
self by bullying and plundering Barrea, Dangarprir, 
Sonte," Lunavddd, and other small states, till they 
1 turned against liim iu disgust. Poor Kanoji was 
scarcely responsible for the excesses of his men, lor 
he was really in tho grasp of tho lame Arab \ and 
he was glad enough to bo able at length to escape 
from him and to take refuge at IJjjain, where for the 
present we must leave him. 

While Major Walker was endeavouring to reform 
the army, to expel the Arabs, and to bring Kanoji 
to reason, in the years 1802 and 1803 much greater 
events were taking place in Maharashtra, which 
threatened to complicate affairs in the Baroda State. 

?{ As has boon stated in the preceding chapter, 
JDaulat Rav Sindia and Teshvatit Rdv Holkar were 
engaged in a struggle for supremacy, and for the 
possession of RajiBav’s person. Their armies covered 
Central India, and both leaders threw covetous eyes 
on Gujardt. In September 1802 Holkars Pindhdris 
entered the Surat atbthduisi, hut after reverses they 
retired without doing much damage. Sindians de¬ 
signs were more alarming. He had, as may bo re- 
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i. of Sivram, the old Gaikvddi. 
fairfvn nni4. iti tho .Kadi war* and of tl 




a claim of ten Ukhs on the 
' farm, ancl to enforce payment lie despa tehed to wards 
northern Gujarat an army of twelve or fourteen 
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thousand men, nominally underX the command of 
Anand'Rav Powdr of Dh&r. This unfortunate young 
prince was the son of a daughter of GoviAd 
JUv Giukvad, and at his court he had been brought 
up after his father Khancle Bav^s death. In 
1797, however, when only seventeen years of 


age, he had left Baroda to return to his own country, 


where ho was thwarted by an intriguing minister. 
Rang Rdv Dnrokar, and bullied by has two power¬ 
ful neighbours Sindia and Jlolkar. At home, 
therefore, lie was of little account, but abroad his 
good name and lineage commanded respect, a ad he 
was recognized as the one person round whom the 
members of the Gaikvdd family discontented with 
'Rdvji Appaji and the British could rally. Sindia 
probably hoped that if he could succeed in driving 
out the Gaikvid the Peshvii would give him the farm 
of the Ahmadabad districts, and he expected to gain 
something by interfering in the family quarrel at 
Baroda. His minister Bhdskar thoroughly alarmed 
his old friend Rdvji Appdji, and Major Walker was 
sufficiently apprehensive of the mischief a war might 
occasion to demand assistance from the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment A debt was owing to it of twelve lakhs, 
but, in order that Sindia might be paid, the second 
instalment was deferred, and this though it had been 
discovered that the Surat atMhuvisi could not be re¬ 
ceived as a pledge, for it had already been mortgaged 



Sindians agent at Broach, who at one 
time had advanced the State twenty liikhs, oi which 
five were still due. Besides, the Surat athtl£ivtd was 
not. worth more than three and a half lakhs to the State, 
for a large portion of its revenue had been alienated 
to members of Kavji Apajvls family. In spite of 
the above considerations, the Bombay Government 
persuaded Parbhudas to pay Sinclia, under guar¬ 
antee that the debt should be discharged. And thus 
the Baroda State was probably saved from implica¬ 
tion in a war which its damaged finances could not 
have borne. 

In July 1803 Kfivji Apiji died . 1 The old minister 
had perhaps rendered the G&ikv(£d a great service 
by calling in the British, and during his career he 
had shown no want of political skill or shiftiness : ho 
had, beyond a doubt, assisted Govind Rav in keep¬ 
ing his place on the gadi in difficult times, but 
it was he who had unscrupulously increased the Arab 
force } it was ho who, when the State was perishing 
of poverty, had laboured to enrich himself and his 
family y he who in the crisis of the Arab mutiny had 
betrayed his fear and hesitation 5 ho who by-his ex¬ 
treme dilatorihess had delayed the pressing work 
of reform. With every allowance for his age and 
infirmities, it is impossible to give him any high praise. 
But the Bombay Government of that day owed h im a 
great deal, and had pledged itself to maintain aim 
and his heirs in the divfoship ; so it approved*of the 
succession to that high post of his nephew Si tan an, 
who had been adopted as his son a few days before 
10 
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eceaso. Sftdrdm, however, was unworthy of the 
iosition, and it will soon be seen that bo did much to 
injure the Raroda State. 

Two lit tle events may well be inserted here, though 
they interru pt the regular narrative. On the 23rd of 
September Kdyji’s old friend Yddfiav Bh£skar died 
in battle by the side of bis master Sindia. A few 
months before Rdyji’s death, (2nd February 1808,) 
Ganghdbar Pant Sbtistri Patwardhan had been 
nominated confidential medium between the Re¬ 
sident and the darMr, on a salary of a hundred 
rupees. 

In 1802, as we have seen, Sindia and Holkar were 
at war, and the latter’s victory near Poona, drove Baji 
Rdv to summon the English to his assistance. The 
price he paid was the treaty of Bassein, which not 
only affected himself, but indirectly Sindia, and for 
other reasons Edghoji Bhonslay, Raja of Berth', It 
drove these two princes into making war with the 
English, a war which was marked by the tremendous 
defeats Sindia’s armies suffered at Assaye and Argaura 
m the south, at Delhi, Agra, JAswari in the north, and 
by the loss of many strong placets and fortified towns, 
including in. Gujardt Broach and Pdvangad.- While 
these events were taking place an incident had oc¬ 
curred in the war between Holkar and Sindia—the 
war, that is,/ of 1802—which curiously influenced 
the fortunes of one of the Gaik Ad family. Gov.ind ^ 
Rliv tlaikvad had a son named Pate Sing, whom h e 
devoted to tlie service of the family god Khandoha, 
tod sent to reside in the neighbourhood of Poona, 
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s in 1802, bo was captured by one of Holkar’s 
officers, and as it was feared that be would be sent to 
Gujarat nominally at the head of an army of Pin- 
dhdris to create a disturbance, the Gaikvad’s govern - 
■ ment, with the approval of Major Walker, offered a 
sum of money for his ransom. Perhaps some such 
danger really existed, for in June 1808 Amir Khan, 
with a large army behind him and the young prince 
in his camp, approached to within a few miles of 
Son gad, against which, however, a mere demonstra¬ 
tion was made before the possible enemy retired 
without doing any material injury. 

In August 1803 Fate Sing got away from Holkark, 
officer Amir Khan, and informed the Baroda 
dai'bdr that he had purchased his freedom by a 
promise to pay fifty thousand rupees. He came 
back accompanied by a small body of Pathuns, 
to whom also he had promised some indemnity, 
and entering the capital on the 2nd of October 
took up his residence with the Edni Gahen&Mi. 
At this time, by reason of the campaign with Sindia, 
Baroda. was almost denuded of troops, and Major 
Walker distrusted these Patlrins, fearing that they 
might be used to get up some disturbance. 

They left Baroda in November, after some 
obscure quarrel between the men and one or 
both of their leaders, but Major Walker bad not been, 
mistaken, in his suspicions of them. Soon after their 
departure it was disco vered that Pakhat B 6b, tho 
favourite wife of the Maharaja a woman of an intensely 
ambitious and intriguing character, who had gained 
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oplete ascendancy over the feeble mind of An and 
Eav, had planned to upset the government by seizing 
the persons of the Resident and of Sitariim -with the 
aid of some cavalry she had suborned and of the 
'Path&ns whom she had bribed. There wore other 
people concerned in the plot, but they were men of 
low station and of indifferent character. An at¬ 
tempt was also made to implicate the poor Malnirrja, 
but this failed completely. 

To pay off Fate Singes ransom the Resident, by 
giving his guarantee, raised the sum of fifty thou¬ 
sand rupees, which were handed over to Sitar&m, 
and the money, according to this worthy's state¬ 
ment, was paid to Kolkar, Some time after, 
however. Major Walker to his disgust discovered that 
no such payment had been made, but that the minis¬ 
ter had quietly appropriated or disbursed the sum 
during a time when Gangedhar Shfotrfis attendance 
at the palace had been dispensed with. 

Wo have stated that by the end of 1803 Sindia's 
strength was broken, and Holkar, who had been disin¬ 
clined to fight on the side of his rival when in power, 
now rashly entered into a contestwith the government 
which had crashed his equal in one short year. The 
contest lasted two years, and during that time the 
Gaikvad troops cooperated with the British in 
Mdlwd. But the men were unwilling to proceed on 
a distant campaign, their leaders were not well af¬ 
fected towards their allies, and so disgraceful was 
the conduct of the little army that the Resident no 
longer hesitated to effect those reductions which had 
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"loSg’-^^jeu considered necessary. No farther men” 
tion need be made in this history of a passage which 
brings discredit on the State; it is more important, 
to learn why the reform in the army had not taken 
place earlier. 3 

Note 1 , p. 109.—'Ey the 10th artiola of the, treaty of 1802 the o ffice 
of minister was guaranteed to Rfioji and his family. From the 
British he obtained the valuable village of Bhat&, in the Ckaurylisi, 
and from the Gaikvdd’a.government a nemnufc of 40,000 Rupees 
The old minister, not contented with this, was so liberal in his 
grants of land to the members of his family, especially to Sakbl- 
r&m Div&uji, tho DeshmCikh of Uan'sfiri, that not only was the 
athbhdvCsi impoverished, hut such a large portion of the country 
taken from the jtigircUr of Kadi was filched away that the 
Bombay Government had to remonstrate. 

'j Note a , p. 110.—Broach was stormed on the, 29th of August, 
Pa van gad capitulated on tho 17th of September, Tho latter place 
was returned to Stadia after the peace of the 30th December 
1803. SIndia at that time, among other matters, promised to 
abandon all claims ho xnight have against the G&ikvikl. 

Note s , p. 113.—The Marquis Wellesley’s career in India began. 
On tho 17th of May 1798. Lord Cornwallis succeeded him on tho 
30th of d ime 1805, and when he died on tho 5th of October bis 
plans were carried out by Sir George Barlow. Wellesley’s strong 
rule was exchanged for the non-interference policy: a long series 
of wars was brought to an abrupt and indecorous close ; the 
lull which ensued, however, only served to give the Peshvfi, the 
R&j;* of N6gpur, Holfear and Sindia time to recover their strength 
for the fresh struggle of 1817. The engagements with the 
Graikvad ending with the definitive treaty of 1805 were ratified 
by the Marquis Wellesley, and the supplement to it was confirmed 
by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. In the interval there were 
no treaties, but there wbra hatched tho schemes of B&ji Ek to 
regain his influence at Baroda. 






CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MUL&KGIKI SYSTEM IN kItHXAvId, 

Major Walker was from the outset most anxious 
to reduce the' expenditure of the army, as this 
reform would relieve the State of a heavy burden. 
But it was not only the war and the influence of 
the military class which hampered his action. He 
expected a large revenue from Kiithiavdd at the cost 
of keeping up the army there a little longer. To 
explain this sentence we must take up a whole 
portion of the history of the State which has been 
hitherto purposely omitted, and just as we must go 
back to gain a complete glance of our subject, so wo 
shall have to push on our account beyond the year 
1805. 

The peninsula of Kithiavful, or, as it was called till 
the Mar&thSs came to it, Saurashtra, is for certain 
purposes divided into ten districts of unequal size: 
namely, Hailed, belonging to the Jhadeja tribe; Machu 
Kdnt£, i n the possession of people who had in modern 
times come from Kachh; Jhaldvdd, or the country of 
the Jhalas; Gohelvad, of the Gohel E&jputs; Urid 
Surveya, the seat of the Rajpdts, who originally held 
the country; Bdbri/ivad of the Bfibrhis ; Sorath, in¬ 
habited by Kolis and Kiinbls, but containing also 
the possessions of the Musalmdn Navdb of JumSgad; 
B&rda, the country of theJetv£ Riljputs; Okhaman- 



country of the Kdthis. But these districts do not re¬ 
present the political state of affairs in K^liidvad at 
any time of its history, for the peninsula was divided 
into at least 292 separate jurisdictions, not to count 
certain more numerous subdivisions, and its inhab¬ 
itants, owing to constant petty wars, never cared to 
combine against any invader. Owing, however, to 
the situation and configuration of the peninsula, it 
had never been permanently subjugated by a king 
of Gujarat, or Musalmdn sovereign or viceroy* On 
the other hand, it had frequently been plundered 
piecemeal, and this style of doing things exactly 
suited the Mardthas. 

The SenapatiY early raids in Gujarfit had taken 
him to KathiYivfid, and Ddindji Gaikvad lost no time 
in repairing thither. In the town of Loliydn&h is a 
temple which bears an inscription i( Shri Shiva's foot- 
impress with assiduity Ddmaji Gaikvad continually 
worships. S. 1794." (a.i>. 1738.) Ddmdji, however, 
did not go there to acquire territory, and yet he was 
one of the few G&ikvdds who did do so: but it happene d 
wHh him on this wise. A Saiad whose ancestors had 
received in Amreli a grant of land from Muhammad 
Begada, being much annoyed by the Kathis, called 
in to his assistance Damaji Gaikvdd. Soon after, 
the Lathi chief ceded to him Damnagar, formerly 
called Chobaria, with ten dependent villages, as 
the marriage portion of his daughter, whom the 
Gaikvdd espoused; and thus was laid the ioundation 
of the territorial possessions of thcHouse inKithidvad, 


is, in Amroli and Diimnagar. The Lathi chief 
was the descendant of Saramje, the second son of 
Jejak, the chief of the Gohel .Rajputs, who, when 
ho was driven, out of M^rvad by the Rath ode in the 
1 2th century, came to Kathi/ivad* Of tho 384 
villages the Lathi chief used to possess he only 
retains eleven. Damdji also made conquests from 
the Navab of Junagad, but these were not increased 
by his successors. On the contrary, Pate Sing put 
his trust in the Navab’s kasbdtis, and these betrayed 
him, so that he lost some of his possessions, which 
were regained by the NaWtb. Territorial gain was 
not desired, by tho Mara this, and in the whole 
peninsula seven settlements only were, as far as 
is known, permanently madeLdthi, Amroli, and 
perhaps Kpdindd, by Damdji; Seahnagar, called 
Marrid, by Say&ji Gaikvad, in a.d. 1765-66 ; 
Bhimkota, Thau, and Laktar by Babaji, the brother 
of Ruvjji Apdji, in a.d. 1805-6. In addition, however, 
to Damnji’s conquests and marriage portion, some of 
the lesser K#thi girdsiis, by their desire to shelter 
themselves under the powerful Manttha state, suffered 
themselves to be annexed; others were dispossessed 

A TK 1Q11 10 by the G&kvdd's encroach- 

A.n. iou-ri. , , . . 

ment; so that of the original 
292 states nearly 80 are now absorbed into the 
Amroli district. We shall elsewhere notice that 
in a.d. 181:1 the pargand ofXpdin&d was ceded to tho 
Gaikvad by the Navab of Jun%ad, and that Okha- 
man dal was given him by the Supplemental Treaty 
with the British dated the 6th of November 1817. 
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igli the Marthas made no extensive conquests 
in K6tlii&v&J, they extracted from it considerable 
revenues, and that by a strange system called Mu- 
Mkgiri, 

On their first invasion of the country of one of 
these petty chiefs of Kathiivad the Mara thus called 
on him to pay a sum of money as tribute, less in 
proportion to his resources than to his powers of 
resistance, for naturally the weakest went closest to 
the wall. At subsequent periods, not by any means 
yearly, an army was sent to collect a tribute 
equal to that first demanded. No remissions were 
ever made, but all arrears were strictly called into 
account. Sometimes the chief paid, and sometimes 
he did not,* and it went to His honour and good 
name not to pay unless the army enforcing tribute was 
too strong to be resisted. If the chief agreed to 
discharge His tribute, or such a portion of it as 
satisfied the invaders, las territory was carefully 
protected. If he elected to fight before giving up 
his tribute, the Marthas, whose invasions always 
took place at harvest time, systematically de¬ 
stroyed the crops, and, as firewood was scarce, 
burnt down the open villages and detached home¬ 
steads, and, in short, by plunder and devastation did 
all the harm they could to break the will of the 
stiff-necked tributary. Their army was. However, 
never, till the beginning of this century, strong 
enough to undertake the regular siege of a walled 
fort of average strength. It must also be conceded 
that the invading army confined their injuries to 


tm property,, and did not molest the persons, of their 
tributaries. Still if wo add to the misery entailed 
by this abominable system the facts that some of 
the chiefs of Kithidvad, preeminently the Nav£b of 
Junfigacl/hadmulilkgiris of their own, less extonsive 
but more cruel than the grand one of the Mar&tMs, 
and that, even down to the time when the British 
interfered, the chiefs of tho peninsula, whenever they 
could, retaliated on the Mar^tMs by incursions 
which occasionally extended to the neighbourhood 
of Ahmadabad and Baroda, we may realize the 
amount of mischief that can.be done by the beast of 
prey instinct in men who are uncontrolled by 
knowledge. 

There was, we have remarked, no tendency in the 
‘ Marthas to increase their territorial acquisitions, 
but there was a constant desire to multiply 
, pecuniary demands. The revenues obtained from 
Kfithiavdd wore of course reduced by one-half when 
IXnnaji in a.d. 1752-3 was forced to partition Sorath, 
Ballad, Gohelvad, and .Kdthiavad, at which time the 
Peahyd's share in these districts was incorporated 
in the district of Ahmadabad. But, leaving this 
out of consideration, it is certain that at first the 
Gdi'kvacl, say Dihnaji, made his round with only three 
or four thousand predatory horse, and without guns 
or camp equipage, but that afterwards the 
muhikgiri assumed some features of regularity, tho 
expedition being undertaken with a certain number 
of sibandi and foot soldiery. The revenues derived 
from tho peninsula came to be considered as a valu- 



iiH^icldifcion to tlie income of the State, and every 
leader prided himself upon extracting something 
more out of the chieftains than his predecessor. In. 
the' most recent times this had been done by adding 
to the regular tribute those called Kk&r&jati or 
Kheriyatj ^.extraordinary, a device of BaMji’s; but 
the names of even the regular tributes' 1 are significative, 
for in addition to the “ Turk Vera” for Musalmans, 
and the “ B&bi Vera” levied bytheNavab ofJunagad, 
there were the u Ghauim Vera” or collection by the 
plunderers, i.e. the Mardthds, the “ Ndlbandi” or 
compensation for shoeing horses, and the “ Gh&s 
Band” for hay and grain. Strictly speaking, this 
last was a tax paid by a village to the Gaikvhfs 
soldiers who were passing on to some territory 
where they had the right to levy the mulukgiri; it 
was paid though the village was properly subject to 
bo taxed by the Peshva; and the latter'took no “ 
notice of the exaction, as he himself raised GMs 
D& na when his troops passed through Gaikvdd 
territory. Such is the probable origin of this 
curious imposition, though in time the black mail 
grew to bo regular tribute—a transformation 
particularly valuable to the Gaikvad, who, because 
his soldiers were more numerous in these parts, and 
because he frequently was the collector of tribute for 
the Peshv&, gained more by the Gh4s Dana than 
, his suzerain. 

The Gfukvdd’s mulukgiri took cruel proportions 
under the commandant Sivrarn some eight to five 
years before Bubaji surpassed even this astute 
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underer (1793-94), wlio first instituted the regular 
collection of arrears. A few instances only can be 
given of the manner in which the muldkgiri was 
increased. From Samvafc 1815 to Sam vat 1860 the 
little state of MiWi was made to pay up sixty-five 
times, either to the Peshvd or the Guikvad: during 
foi'ty-six years nearly 22A lakhs were obtained, nearly 
eight of which were collected in. the last nine years. 
The multikgiri of HalMcl in Sain vat 1841,1842,1843 
amounted to 70,000 Rupees ; Sivrdrn increased it to 
80,OOORiipeCs,butBdb&jiadvanced it to98,000Rupees. 
The revenues exacted from Kotra were raised by 
SiVram from a small sum to 17,00'0Rupees, and Rdbaji 
by endeavouring to keep up to this standard ruined 
the little State, so that the chief, unable to keep his 
engagement, had to give up his son and five Edjputs 
as hostages* At first the JSTavdb of Jundgad paid only 
31,000 Rupees, but in a.d. 1785, when troubles ensued 
on his murder of the powerful Div&n TJmarji, he was 
forced to pay 50,000 Rupees ; subsequently the ex¬ 
actions did not come up to 40,000 Rupees, butRSbaji 
settled for six years at an average rate of 75,000 fco 
76,000 Rupees. Bantvd, which was finally ruined by 
this system, was treated in precisely a similar manner. 
In short, at the time when Major Walker interfered 
matters had reached a climax ; hut it will be necessary 
to give a more particular account of the events 
immediately preceding his famous settlement. 

In a.d. 1800, after the war with AhS, Shelukar, 
Govind Eav Gaikvad farmed the Peshvd's district 
of Ahmaddbad, and in this manner obtained the 
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Jirl of the whole peninsula. The farm was 
not renewed in the year A.n. 181.5, but up to that 
time tho Gaikvitd was at liberty to make bis own. 
terms with bis and the Peshva’s tributaries. But 
Govind Bdv’s death occurred soon after he had 
iriade his settlement with the Peshvd, and, as has 
been related, this event was followed by disturb¬ 
ances, one .result of which was to put an end for a 
time to any muldkgjri expedition. 'When, however, 
the British had firmly seated Anand Rdv on the 
gadi,and pledged them&elves to maintain Itavji A.paji s 
Administration, tho State once again felt itself strong 
enough to levy contributions in the peninsula. The 
policy of this Administration with regard to the 
iiml.dkgiri was not, however, identical with the 
schemes of the Resident, Major Walker. It is true 
that the latter desired to see the revenues of the 
bankrupt State supplied by a just amount o£ tribute 
which had fallen into arrears, and to this end he felt 
himself justified in maintaining a large number of 
GSikvddi troops who were engaged in the collection 
of tribute, and whom otherwise, according to the 
treaty, lie would and should have disbanded. But 
ho did not wish-to render tho muldkgirx a permanent 
system—on the contrary, lie hoped by introducing 
into tho peninsula a proportion of artillery, a detach¬ 
ment of Europeans, and two corps of native infantry, 

not only to assist the Giiikvad in recovering^rroarsjbut 
to effect between him and the chieftains of Kfitbiavdd 
a permanent settlement of the tribute due by the latter 
to the former, merciful to tho one, just to the other, 
11 



ing on both, and founded on such a basis as would, 
once for all do away with, all necessity for military 
incursions, plundering and devastation. Less dis¬ 
interestedly, but quite naturally, he also wished to 
extend British influence as far as Kachh, by taking 
into the protection of his government certain chief¬ 
tains of K&thidvfid who had entreated his aid against 
the exactions of Bliavnagar, Jimagad, Navanagar, 
Gaikv&d, and Peshva. With these views he sent the 
Maulvi, Muliamnvtd Ali, in July 1803 to Kdthiavad to 
ascertain how far the different chiefs would submit to 
J;us v arbitration; but, owing to the war in Central 
India, all action was suspended till May 1807. 

Meanwhile the simpler task of collecting* present 
and past tributes on behalf of the Gaikv&cPs govern¬ 
ment was energetically carried out by the minister's 
brother Bsibdji. At first his difficulties were consider¬ 
able, for our old friend the Jhgirdar of Kadi 
Mai ha r Kav Gdikvdd, who had, after the* loss of his 
country, been settled at Nadi6d on a good allowance, 
evaded his keepers on the 4th December 1802 and 
fled to Kachh Bhiij, whence he had plotted to unite 
the chieftains of the peninsula against the Gaikvmb 
For some time Malhar Eav merely intrigued to gain 
over the chiefs of Mtlrvi, Dbr£ng£dr&, Junigad, and 
Pantli ; while his relative. Mukancl Kay, after losing 
Amreli, strengthened his position at Dfunnagar. But 
in June Mfilluir BAv crossed over from Kachh to the 
peninsula, assembled some 5,000 troops, obtained 
aid from tho Navdl) of Jmnigad, and, advancing from 
Dluiri, made an unsuccessful attempt to take AmrelL 



'Then came Babajv’s turn: by September 1 803 be 
bad either settled with or summoned to their alle¬ 
giance the chieftains -of Wfmk&ner, JEtifiijlcotj Gohdal, 
Kotalat, Navanagar, -Thtn, Hdrvi, Mal'lia, Vadhvto, 
■apd other states, as well as' the JCnthi Bhumids. On, 
the 11th October Yfthobd Pil/vji (Divauji) surrounded 
tho Dhari fort. Malh'dr Rdv, however, escaped from 
there, but was overtaken and defeated by the 
aame officer at Sabar Kandala, in Bdbridvddq and 
finally, after attempting to make one more rally 
in the Palit&nu mountainous district, and to 
escape by the help ofVakth Sing, the Bhavnagar 
chief, who refused him his aid, he was taken prisoner. 
The u nfortunate man was subsequently conveyed to 
Bombay, whore he was kept a prisoner at large, no 
longer to disturb the Gdikvad's State. 

Babdji had still three powerful tributary'phiefs to 
deal with, namely, Juniigad, Jautpur, and Bhavnagar. 
Tire last of these in this very month of October com¬ 
pounded to pay three years* dues for all,arrears, for 
at length the Resident had persuaded Bdbdji to take 
a part of that whole which he could not obtain with¬ 
out lighting and trouble. Bdbdji’s first serious check 
occurred in December. 1803, while besieging the 
fort of Vartoli, which belonged to the Naval) of 
♦Jnmigad, from whom he claimed two Mkhs and a 
half. The Navdb waf too proud to he treated like a 
Jlfijpt.it, and was scheming to unite the chiefs of 
Kfithidyad under the leadership of Kfinoji. Again 
at this time Mdrvi, Bikisner, and Joria Bandar applied 
to Major-Walker to arbitrate, and the latter perhaps 
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ped that Babaji would pause for British assistance. 
But by March 1804 this officer came to terms with 
the Nav&b, and proceeded to settle with the chief of 
Porbandar, whose refusal to pay was backed by the 
assistance of the Jam of Navanagar, who; after coin¬ 
ing to terms with Babaji, had again determined to 
resist him. A second time Babdji .was forced to 
ask for assistance from the British. Nevertheless 
Bdbdji’s first muhikgirf ended as successfully as it 
had begun ; and his second expedition, which com¬ 
menced in April 1805, and of which, the siege of 
Vadhvan formed the chief feature, was attended 
with no reverses. The third great muliikgiri was con¬ 
ducted, not by Babaji, but his lieutenant Vithal Il&v 
Divdnji, afterwards Sir Subha of Kdthiavacl, and as 
it wus the most lucrative, so also was it the harshest 
of the three expeditions. 1 

Though Bab&ji had not been materially aided by 
British arms, the Bombay Government rightly at¬ 
tributed the Guikvacli officers* successes to the 
moral support offered by the British alliance. Besides 
this, the chiefs of the peninsula had asked fort ho 
protection and interference of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, and in any matter permanently affecting the 
revenues of the Baroda State that Government 
thought that it had the right to regulate the State 
action. When therefore, in Jfugust 1807, the com¬ 
bined forces of the British and the Gaikvdd entered 
Kathiavad under the command of Colonel Walker 
and Bdbtiji, the former officer was instructed to invite 
the principal chiefs of* the peninsula to meet him 
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.]! at Gutri, in the Murvi i&Iuka, in order 
that the terras of a permanent settlement of the 
G&kvacbs inuldkgiri claims might he discussed. 
By the 15th of May 1808 the settlement was ef- 
iectod. Colonel Walker's task had been a difficult 
one : for the Bhihnias (lords of the soil) imagined that 
the British designed to oust tho Gaikvdd, and that 
their support of the settlement would bring them 
very easy terms, while the demands' of the Baroda 
government were incompatible with the exhausted 
condition of Kathiavid. The permanent settlement 
brought in to theGfukvddks government Rs. 9,79,882, 
*«• Mfctle more than Sivr&nTs collections in a.d. 1798, 
and somewhat less than BdbdjFs first muldkgiri.* 
Eventually'. this settlement of Colonel Walker's had 
to be modified, for the regular payment of the 
tributes imposed was beyond the power of the 
chiefs ; bift it formed the basis of all succeeding ar¬ 
rangements with Kathidvud, and bore this great and 
good result—that the whole land by degrees enjoyed 
order, peace, and quiet; no armies traversed the 
country to burn and pillage, and no extortions gave 
rise to retaliation. By degrees—much more gradual, 
it is true, than Colonel Walker hoped—an end was 
put to the custom of female infanticide among tho 
Jhadeju and Jetvd Rajputs; and by degrees the prac¬ 
tice pf piracy and wrecking among the small states 
on the sea*coast was discontinued. 

The pacification of the numerous little states and 
various turbulent tribes of Kathiiviid was not effect¬ 
ed without some cost and bloodshed, as may easily 


be imagined. The transition from constant turmoil 
to uninterrupted quiet was marked by a whole series 
of disturbances, and it cariU.pt be denied that the 
British spared no pains to fulfil the great task they 
had undertaken. Colonel Walker’s settlement was 
. successfully carried out, mainly by reason of the 
vigorous manner in which lie captured the strong fort 
of Kandorna, belonging to Porbandar. In 1 808 Fate 
'Muhammad, then powerful in Kachh, thought to 
attack Navanngar with the aid of the chief of Miirvi, 
but British remonstrances made him pause. In that 
and tho next year the Kathis in Amreli devastated 
Babapiira and the kasba of Kodindd, acting with tho 
assistance of the chief of Kbaudhddar, a strong place 
which had to be taken. At the same time the pirati¬ 
cal states in Okhamandal gave much trouble, and m 
particular the little fort of Posetra, which had to bo 
taken and destroyed twice, in 1809 audlSll. The 
capture of the fort and city of Mdllid was an extraordi¬ 
nary achievement, attended with considerable less of 
fife fro the British troops. In 1812 tho .Tdtn of Nava* 
uagar had to be brought to reason by the sight of a 
military demonstration made against bis capital. 

The year 1818 was one of the saddest in the an¬ 
nals of Kdthidvdd. Famine devastated the land, 
and pestilence followed the famine, so that it is 
thought that one-fourth of the inhabitants perished. 
Tho muhikgiris of Bdbdji had gone a good way 
towards impoverishing - the State ; Major Walker’s 
settlement had perpetuated a high rate of tribute ; 
the Gdikvad’s officers bad entered on a system of 


onoro^ciitTiont, and it is said that now and after, 
Vithal Rdv Divaivji, created Sir Subhd in RO 1, 
though officiating in that ^capacity from the time of 
the settlement, introduced creatures of his own into 
the office of minister to each of the chiefs, and 
through their means preyed on the zamindurs* J he 
consequence of all this was that a low years alter 
1813 it had to bo recorded that “ Kathiavad had 
declined from great prosperity to extreme misery. 

One cause of this wretched state of things—a state 
Colonel Walker had certainly never contemplated 
as possible—was that the land was no longer under 
one government. In making a settlement between 
the Gailcvtid and the chiefs of Kdtbkivad, the Bombay 


Government had omitted to consider that over a 
great part of the peninsula the Gdikvad exercised 
the muWkgiri rights not for himself, but as the 
farmer of the PeshvBs revenue. Bdji Rav resented 
the settlement as an invasion of. his rights, and 
when the lease of the Ahmadubad farm came, to 
an end ho introduced his own officers into the 
peninsula, and these soon made mischief In conse¬ 
quence of their intrigues, the Kbawds chiefs of Jnrid 
a.ud Amrdn rebelled against the chief of Na van agar 
in 1814, and had to be reduced the next year by 
Colonel East. At the same time the Wdghera of 
Ok ham an dal crossed the Raim, and with the aid of 
the Tb.dk ur of Ktimdria did much damage, till 
Go vied Rdv Mdmd drove them back, their ally the 
Thdkitr losing his life tod his fort; 

Prom 1814-6 the interference of the P'eshvuh 
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that they disseminated among the .chiefs rumours 
that the rule of the Giikvad had come to an end, and 
that the permanent settlement was void'. Besides, 
when the lease of the AhmncMbad farm lapsed, the 
Odikvad naturally withdrew half.his troops, by whom 
the police work had hitherto been mainly done, tho 
battalion of British soldiers being reserved for diffi¬ 
cult operations ; and the Peshvtl would make no ar¬ 
range ments for the defence of the country. ‘ In spite, 
however, of this absence of support, and in order 
to get rid of the Peshv^s officers, the Bombay Gov> 
eminent in 1816 consented to collect his tribute for 
him at the settlement rate; free of all cost and charges, 
though his jam&bandi actually exceeded that of the 
Gaikvdd by nearly three thousand, rupees, amounting 
in fact to Es 5,62,959, Not long after this the 
difficulty of the Bombay Government terminated 
unexpectedly. By,an arrangement made at Poona, 
and'in order to avoid a complete rupture, Bdji . Rrv 
consented to subsidize British troops, and in part 
payment for these troops he assigned to the Hon¬ 
ourable Company his rights in Kathiavad. 

Pate Sing Was hard pressed by the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment to surrender his portion of the raulukgiri 
tributes in part payment of the increased subsidiary 
force entertained by the Gtukvad. He was firm in 
resisting the solicitation, but his brother Saydji B&v, 
soonafter ho had ascended the gad}, was persuaded by 
Mr. Elphinston© to leave the whole management of 
the country to the British. In other words, the 



^4Scfad parted with his rights to interfere in K&thki- 
viici, (except where lie possessed fall sovereignty,} 

Pa condition that Ins revenues nrising from the tri¬ 
butes of the chiefs should he punctually paid him iii 
accordance with the (revised) settlement of Major 
Walker.* Thus the Gffikvhl lost the power of in¬ 
creasing his territories in KAtlmiv&d by the surrep¬ 
titious methods employed by the Sir Stiblni, Vithai 
B6y Divanji ; he lost some semblance of suzerainty; 
but lie gained the certainty of a large revenue ob¬ 
tained without expense and without the need of any 
military expeditions of the worst possible type. 

A portion of the GaikvhPs troops employed in 
the Malwa war was settled in Kathia vfid. By the ' 
4th article of the treaty, 21st April 1805, “ one bat¬ 
talion of these (the subsidiary) forces, or such pro¬ 
portion of them as the performance of the services 
may require, were to proceed to Kathiavad when 
there may bo a real necessity for it/* the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment- remaining the judge of the degree of neces¬ 
sity. In other words, the British held themselves * 
responsible for tho maintenance of order in the land. 

The revenues accruing to the Gaikvhd from the 
Kiithidvdcl States are given in Appendix VIII. 

Note l , p. 124.— In BaMji’s three great mulnkgiri expeditions 
there were collected, including arrears, over 51 lakhs. 

Note 3 , p„ 125.— This sum included tho Pesh va’ssharo collected 
by the Gaikvikl m a portion of the Ahinadabad. district fanned out 
to him. The share of each State is alluded to in page 128. la 
1842 the Gaik vlid’s share amounted to ,Rs. 3,70,121 , but tho 
tribute from Bhavnagar bad been ceded to the British in part 
payment for subsidised truopa. 




CHAPTER XV. 


now siTARAM FEI.T,—FATE 31N0 BECAME REGENT—AN1) 
THE STATE WAS ALMOST FREED OF DEBT. 

On the 2nd October 1804 the lease of the Ahmadd- 
bad farm was renewed for 
A,i> ‘ the last time and again 

nominally to Bhagwant Bar Gtiikvdd for ton year's at 
4 >. i^klis per annum. The Posh vd, however, gave liis 
consent most reluctantly, for already his jealousy of 
the British was greater than, his fears of their power. 

On the 21st April 1805 the “ definitive treaty" 
was completed. It consolidated the subsidiary 
treaty of 1802 and was framed in terms consonant 
with the treaty of Basse in. 

At this time the Gdikydd’s government owed 
the Honourable Company Bs. 41,58,732, and the 
rassads of certain .districts were granted till payment 
for the same should he made. The subsidiary force 
was raised to 3,000 infantry dhd a company of 
European artillery, and when, in the opinion of 
the British, circumstances needed it, a battalion 
was to be employed in Kdthiavdd. The territories 
ceded for the maintenance of these troops were 
to be worth Bs. 11,70,000, excluding the cession 
of the Chauriasi, Chiekli, the Surat Chauth, and 
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they comprised Bbolfefi valued at *44 Mkhs, 
Nadifid If Mkhs, Vjjaptfr and Mutar cadi 1 
lakh and 30 thousand Rupees, Monde 1 Mich 
and 10 thousand Rupees. There were also ceded 
the Tap pa of Kadi, valued at 25 thousand Rupees, 
tfto K liim Kathodoreat 50 thousand Rupees. For the 
remaining lakh as a temporary measure varats were 
granted on Kdthidvad and afterwards the (hiikvdcFs 
government begged hard that money payment 
might be .made for this amount instead of territorial 
cession, but in vain. The Gfiikvad’s government 
. contended that many of these districts, especially 
Dkolkfi, were worth much more than the valuation 
•which was made on the average outcome.of the 
preceding three years; while the ' Bombay Govern- 
ment complained that, owing to the deductions made 
for dumahi and in ami villages, the full sum was any¬ 
thing but realized. Consequently in July 1808, (we 
anticipate events,) revenues worth 1,76,108 Rupees 
were ceded in addition to those mentioned: tho 
Grninsehmft of Bhavnngar worth 74,<500 Rupees, a 
varat in Kadiad 50,0.00 Rupees, SokhraSddrS Ma'fctej 
1,150 Rupees, Ilaiderabad 1,000 Rupees. C ertain 
(lumala (alienated) villages were also resumed in 
Dhqlkd worth 15,800 Rupees, in Modhera 900, in 
Matar 9,250, in Vijapur 6/702, nnd in Ran gar Oh fit 
8,750 Rupees, besides Sublninji Pol’s holding in, 
Sutva Matar of 950 lis., and his villages in pergana 
Modhera of 11,860 Rupees. It remains to note 
further, certain exchanges of territory just before the 
fall of the Pesliva . 1 
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-AThe Resident, it lias been related in the last chap¬ 
ter but one, had early resolved to effect a reform in 
the army, but had been restrained by a wish to see 
the completion of the muMkgiri in Kjithiavad, by 
moans of winch certain valuable arrears would be 
collected which might go Wards the payment of 
the troops and the repayment of State debts. But 
in the matter of army reform and indeed of all re¬ 
forms of expenditure he found himself thwarted by 
the minister Sithram, whoso conduct gave him and 
the Bombay Government such displeasure that it 
was. resolved to deprive him of bis great power, and 
the first step towards this end was to add to the 
number of the Commission who ruled on behalf of 
the MuMrhjh, the latter's younger brother .Fate Sing, 
whom it was decided to proclaim .Regent, Prathinidhi 
or Mu thlik, a distinctly subordinate post with powers 
not greater than those of the Resident. Accordingly 
on the 3rd of April 1800, he 
a. d. 1806. was purchased back from 

the god KhandoM by the ceremony called Tula, thht 
is, he was weighed against silver and gold, tour thou¬ 
sand fivo hundred rupees and a hundred Venetians, 
and the precious metals wore distributed among the 
Brahmans. The first Darbar under the new Com¬ 
mission was held about the 3rd February 1807, and 
Fate Sing joined it in May. 

The second stop was to recall Bfibajifrotn Kathia- 
vdd and by degrees to entrust him with the executive 
powers of which, his nephew SfttMm was deprived. 
Ho was therefore, appointed Ebasgivala.on a salary 
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and his office of 1,22,901 Rupees. 

In the early portion of the year 1807, a partial 
reform of the army was ac- 
a. d. 1807. tually begun. It has been 

estimated by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Governor of 
Bombay, that previous to the advent of the British, 
the army cost the State sixty laldis a year, and the 
hope of his Government was to reduce this sum to 
twelve lfikhs on the entertainment of subsidised 
troops. Colonel Walker, after paying up their 
arrears, had discharged the Arabs of Bare da * but there 
he had stopped in liis reforms because of the Malvd 
war, the great mulukgiri of Bdb&ji, and the impossi¬ 
bility of pay ing off arrears. It would bo too tedious 
to explain all about these wonderful arrears, which 
in 1804-5 amounted to more than thirty-eight and a 
half Midis, and in 1807 rose to nearly seventy-three 
and a half lakhs, for it appears that when payment was 
made, arrears were paid at twelve annas in the rupee, 
and that many of the demands were so fraudulent 
that the Resident hoped to discharge the whole dues 
for thirty lakhs. Suffice it to say that a leap was 
raised in 1807, under the guarantee of the British, 
and all arrears paid off. RabdjBs mulukgiri 
force had all this while cost the State enormous sums, 
though in itself it was little better than useless for 
real war, consisting, though it did of 8 guns, over a 
thousand Arabs pnd Hindustdnis, 7,200 foot and 
5,240 horse &c., and costing twenty-seven ldkhs a 
year, during the years 1803 and 1804, but more than 
that in 1806. In fact even after the reduction of 
12 ' 




e/Arabs of Baroda the yearly cost of the army had 
Been nearly forty- three bikhs, but by the reform'.of 
1807-8 it was reduced to little more than twenty- 
four lakhs, or according to some returns less than 
twenty-three lakhs-—a wholesome reduction but still 
one which left much to perform. It was.now deter¬ 
mined to pay the army regularly twice a year, and by 
degrees to resume the lande&jaiddd, worth about five 
and a half Idfehs, assigned to the principal officers. 

The lb v<4n Sftdrfun had opposed these healthy mea¬ 
sures of reform as far as he could, and his conduct 
formed a contrast tp that of Babaji, under whose ad- 
mi nistrntibn in 1807, peculations amounting to thirty 
lakhs liad been discovered. A treacherous corres¬ 
pondence with one Hlfiz Ghulam Hassan now tame 
to light and the Minister’s fall was determined. 

Tn 1808, Colonel Walker decided that the different 
■ 0 _ forts in the State should be 

placed under Killed lvi\s, and 
no longer be held by the Mamlatdiirs ; so be called 
on Babiiji to give up bis charge of Yisnagar and 
Yfra, Situriim that of Sankhed4, Patau, Ahmadiibdd, 
and other places. The former complied, but the 
latter, eueoimaged by his foolish friends and relatives 
Snkhariim and Kakaji, and by his mutinous si band; 
troops, refused to do so till he had been paid sixteen 
lakhs of arrears. Fresh troops were brought up 
from Bombay, for it seemed likely that the employ¬ 
ment of feree would be required, but finally .matters 
were settled by the payment through the Bombay 
Government of eight lakhs to the sibandi and three 
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Ho himself declined to pay what ho owed 
the State, for he justly remarked, “ what he had de¬ 
voured was irrecoverable?-’ However the forts were 
surrendered, .and in March 1809 the Divan’s three 
pdgis were taken .from him, while he himself was 
placed under restraint on his refusal to proceed to 
the Mahi Klmta, lest ho should countenance the 
threatened rising of his Biirgira in Baroda, of whom 
five hundred were dismissed : his daita or salary of 
one and a half Mkhs was also stopped, and his re¬ 
latives went to a distance, Sakharam went to Dhar at 
the request of the IMni (lahona B<ii, there to support 
the Rani’s niece Minh B6I, who, as widow of the un¬ 
fortunate Anand Eav, was fighting for her infant 
son against Morari Eav, the illegitimate offspring of 
Yeslivant E4v Powdr. Sakhalin died without bring¬ 
ing his schemes to a successful issue, and the task 
was. continued by another Gfiikv&di officer connected 
with the Divan’s family named BSpu Rdgknnath. 2 
But later we find the little State at the mercy of the 
wretch who had aided and tormented Kanoji—Mu¬ 
hammad Abud, the lame Arab. Thus was completed 
tint partial reform of the army, and the disgrace of 
Sitaram. The latter now became the bitter enemy 
of the British and of the party in Baroda attached to 
the British, of whom the acknowledged head was 
Gangddhar Shastri, and we shall see how much this 
man did to thwart and vex his opponents. 

On the 28th November 1810 BiSMji Apaji died, 
“ exhorting Fate Sing (in 
noble and pathetic language) 


A-n. 1810. 




*0/wmemher all that the British alliance had done 
for a His son "Vithal Eav Bhiu succeeded him, 
and hold the post for two years, but was unable to 
cany on the work. Room was accordingly made for 
Gangadhar Shastri, who in 1818 obtained tho tit|o 
of Mutalik and a salary of sixty thousand Rupees. 
Vithnl Rav Divfmji, who had played an active part 
in the Kadf war and the great innlukgiris, was con¬ 
firmed as Sir Subha of Kdthiavad. 

By tlie l2tli (or 29th) of February 1812 the Gaikv&d 
government, thanks to the 
firm counsels of Colonel 
Walker and of Captain Carnac, his worthy successor 
and for some time locum tenons had liquidated the 
whole of its enormous debt to the Honourable Com¬ 
pany, The Bombay Govern merit had then almost 
arrived at tho determination to abandon all active 
interference with tho State, when a series of unto¬ 
ward events occurred which long postponed this 
desirable p oliey, 

For tho expenses of tho troops which had not been 
paid by cession of territory, for the payment of arrears 
to the mutinous Arabs of Baroda, for tho payment 
of Sindians claims on the A.hmadabdd farm, to ransom 
Pate Sing, to pay off arrears due to the army, for 
the maintenance of Malhar Rav, the British had ad¬ 
vanced at one time and another 67,08,084 Rupees, 
and now the whole sum had been paid off. 

But as one of the most notable things in the his¬ 
tory... of tins State is the manner in which it got clear 
of its financial difficulties, a short account of the pro- 
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be given, however tedious it may 

prove. 

Before the British stepped in, the revenues of the 
State had amounted to fifty-five or fifty-seven lakhs, 
and for some time the maintenance of the army had 
been valued at something near sixty lakhs, the total 
expenditure at about eighty-three lakhs, that is, the 
State expenses were supposed to exceed its receipts 
by nearly thirty liklis, Nothing more hopeless can 
be conceived than the state of this country, mort¬ 
gaged as it was all over to creditors, while the sov¬ 
ereign and bis representatives were alienating large 
and valuable districts to relatives or favourites. The 
Baroda State was afterwards rescued from its miser¬ 
able condition when its rulers had already become 
indifferent through despair, not in quiet times, for 
the task would then have been an easy one to-a great 
power, but in a crisis which was upsetting kingdoms 
throughout the continent. 

Besides advancing money itself, the Honourable 
Company obtained good,terms for the State by the 
bahandari system, which has already been described, 
th&t is, it stood security to certain bankers that their 
advances should be repaid, advances which amounted 
at one time to 88,48,510 Kupees. Ip. addition to the 
debts for therepayment of whichthe Honourable Com¬ 
pany stood security, there were sums,owing to shroffs, 
especially to Hari Bhakti, exceeding thirty-one lakhs. 

A brief statement may now bp given of the plan 
adopted to get rid of these encumbrances. It rested 
naturally on the most rigid economy, by means gf 
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the expenditure was curtailed so that it fell far 
below* the yearly receipts, instead of exceeding* them 
by thirty Midis. At first,, however, very slow way 
was made, as the country was heavily mortgaged, and 
subsequently for some time the wars of Sindia, the 
Peshvd, and Holkar necessitated a high rate of ex¬ 
penditure. In 1801-2, excluding mulukgirl collec¬ 
tions, but including the new acquisitions of Kfidi, 
Dehgautn, &c., the total receipts exceeded fifty-eight 
Mkhs, and the total disbursements were over fifty- 
four and a half lakhs. Bub from the fifty-eight Mkhs 
must be deducted the value of territories bestowed 
in imam or ceded for troops, valued at over fourteen 
lakhs, and temporary alienations to creditors of about 
nineteen lakhs, so that the deficits for that year were 
nearly twenty-eight Midis, and in the following year 
(1802-8) nearly twenty-four Mkhs. 

After this time matters began to improve, and to¬ 
wards the end of 1808 the debt to the Honourable 
Company fell short of 28 Mkhs, and that to guaran¬ 
teed creditors hut little exceeded 12J lakhs. In 
order to reduce all other claims Colonel YValter in 
1807-8 raised a large loan with which to wipe out 
long outstanding debts, and at the same time adopt¬ 
ed the strange financial step <c of raising annual 
loans in aid of the government which operated by 
appropriating the disposable revenue of the year to 
discharge the loan of the year preceding, while a 
now loan was raised to discharge the establishments 
of that year which had partially fallen into arrears/ 7 
The loan thus raised in 1807-8 exceeded 71 i Mkhs, 
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...^^./a-ttbo end of 1808 the total debts of the 
State, including the sums due to the Honorable 
Company and the guaranteed creditors, amounfeed to 
Bs..1,55,98,339. Between this time and 1811-12 
fresh loans were yearly raised exceeding 2,05, 62 ,000 
Rupees, so that the State before the end of that 
period owed over Bs. 3,61,31,000; but during 
that period it also liquidated year by year -over 
Bs. 3,22,14,000. Thus the entire debt of the State 
in 1812 fell short of the moderate sum of 28 lakhs. 

This liquidation was possible, because by rigid re¬ 
straint the disbursements were made to fall short 
of the receipts ; in 1808-9 by nearly 10 lakhs and 
the next year by nearly 19 lakhs, the third by nearly 
224- ldkhs, the next by over 19| lfikhs. During that 
time, too, while the disbursements had slowly in¬ 
creased from 50 to 5U lakhs, the gross revenues 

had risen from 66| to 72|- and i0 lakhs. 

A real effort had been made and a substantial re¬ 
ward followed it, but unfortunately,-as we shall, see 
later on, after, this time a change for the worse took 
place, and gradually the State once again got into 
difficulties; Still the. period of danger had been 
successfully passed, and the credit therefore should 
not be denied to Colonel Walker and his assistant 
Gangddliar Shristri. 

The first Resident’s conception of economy may 
be realized by contemplating the sums which they 
fixed for the different departments and for the sa¬ 
laries of the chief officers of the State. !' or example, 
the civil establishment cost Bs. 2,75,000, but it soon 


to neatly 4 lakhs; the G&ikvad's family was al¬ 
lowed Bs. 4,28,000; the revenue charges, religious 
expenses, and pensions were to be kept within 5| 
lakhs. The curious tiring is that these sums were 
not much exceeded till after the year 1812, and 
that any infringement of the rule laid down was 
strictly noticed, whoever the faulty one might be. 
When Fate Sing increased Ms pciga he was reproved 
and ordered to diminish it; when Sit a ram tried to 
evade the arrangements of the Resident he was dis¬ 
graced. But it was not merely by diminishing ex¬ 
penditure that the reform was carried out; it was 
also by altering the method of collecting revenue , by 
detecting and to some extent abolishing peculation , 
and by doing away with farmers of revenue. 

Note 1 , p. 181.—It is difficult to strike a true balance of the 
loss ancl gain which befell the G&ikvud’s government during the 
first twenty years of this century. A foreign army was subsidised, 
and the fault does not lie with the Bombay Government that 
the military expenditure was not more rapidly reduced. The 
revenues from K&thi&v&d were fixed once for all as woreth.se 
from other small states, and therefore they were no longer 
subject to increase, but on the other hand they were regularly 
paid. The Gaikvad did not partake in any territorial gain for the 
expensive if inefficient aid ho gave in the M&lvft war. But when 
the Feshva was dispossessed of his portion of Gujarat he was 
absolved from all payment of tribute, while a clean sweep was 
made of outstanding accounts between Pcshva and G&kv&d, 
which, if the former had had the power, ho would have used 
to crush his old rival. By the support of tire British he was 
enabled to levy largo arrears from K&thiavdd, while by their 
prompt and constant assistance in lending jnoiiey and regulating 
expenditure, the State was saved from terrible financial embar¬ 
rassments. A Resident of Baruch* has estimated the territorial 
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Hoqiimfcions of tho Gaikv/id between 1801-1820 thus : Kadi worth 5| 

]£khs j Kapadvvanj 52,OOOEs.; Dohganm 1,87,000 Bs. ;2nd,8uokhe<la 
1 ItikJh; 3rd, KodinAd worth 80,000 Its., and for a timo tribute 
from Navanag/ir and SmdabuTidar, worth 1 lakh ; 4th, Bet and 
Okbamanclal 25,000 Rs. Ho also estimates tho increase of tribute 
from KathiAvad at 1,77,000 Es., .BMri 23,000 Rs., and of tribute 
from Puhlanpur at 25,000 Rs.; with the never regularly paid ghans- 
dana of CAmbny at 5,000 Rs. On the whole therefore the British 
•alliance was favourable to the* Baroda State, even if it bo not 
considered that henceforth peace was ensured to it. 

Jjfoto p. 135.—It was naturally family interest which 
prompted the Rani Gahena Bar to interfere in the dissensions at 
DhAr. But, later on, it can scarcely'ho doubted that the GaikvAd 
pressed hard on the little State for payment for services done. 
If the British had not interfered, perhaps tho little PowAr Prince 
would have been swallowed up by his cousin of Baroda. 

a, p. 136.—The deathbed scene of the veteran soldier 
and statesman addressing tho young Regent is most affecting. 

Sate * } p, 136.—‘Colonel Wa 1 kor left Baroda on sick leave early 
in 1809. Be returned for a short time, but finally left India 
in 1810. Colonel Walker made so great a name for himself, that 
it would be superfluous in this short history ‘to give him the 
praise that is his duo. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


BOW TWO PARTIES WERE FORMED IN BARODA, AND HOW 
THE STATE WAS AFFECTED BY THE STRUGGLE 

BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE PJBSHvX-THE 

MURDER OF GANoXdi-IAR SUASTRl. 

We noticed that when the Gaikvdd^s government 
had cleared itself of its debts to the Honourable 
Company, the Bombay Government; expressed a 
desire to retire from its close interference with the 
affairs of the State, hut was prevented from, doing 
so by a series of untoward events. 

Kanoji had been permitted to return to the 
Baroda State and to dwell at Pd dr a, a village not far 
distant from the capital, where not many years ago 
Malhar Kuv Gaikvad was long kept a State prisoner. 
In 1812 this restless intriguer made his last attempt 
to disturb the government. The Rani Takhat Bdi 
too once more began to make mischief and abetted 
his plans/but the prime mover was the Jam Jesaji of 
Nuvanagar, who had got into trouble with the Bri¬ 
tish. and wished to divert 

A. 1) 1812 

their attention by creating 
a disturbance in Gnjardfc. He accordingly promised 
’Kanoji his assistance in money and arms, and 
claimed for a reward, in case of success, territories 
near Vfjdpur ; but when he had come to terms with 
the British he quickly abandoned his foolish partner. 




its futility^ and the Rani ( Galicma Bai wo aid have 
nothing to say to it. The main lines of the con ¬ 
spiracy were these:—Mirkhan PathanV services and 
those 'of troops from MSivd and Gujarfd were to 
ho purchased with the Jam \s money; Ram din Pathin 
was to assist from Liindwacl^ Mahommad Abtid from 
Dhar; the Kotfs of Gujardfc could not bo got to rise, 
but Jamadiir Umar with one thousand original 
Arabs and the powerful than a da r Abddl Rah i. man 
promised their help/and the Kolfs on the Maid had 
'none of the scruples of their brethren. At Padra 
Kanoji had ready to move 125 horse and 150 foot, 
and he expected some Arabs fromJJawanag&r. The 
.Resident was in Kdthi?ivad, and the capital was de¬ 
nuded of troops : the Kelts were to attack the 
..minister’s house, the Arabs the Residency and the 
neighbouring house of the Shastrf: Takhat Bfu was 
to open a wicket-gate which would give admittance 
into the citadel to Kdnoji and his followers. But 
by degrees all the details of the plot had become 
known at the Residency, and a few days before the 
attempt to seize the capital was to be made. Captain 
RaRantine, with a small force, surrounded Padra and 
arrested Kanoji, when the whole affair came to 
nothing. A. short time after, Kanoji was transported 
to Surat, then to Bombay, and finally to Madras, 
whence ho never returned. A strict watch was 
henceforth kept on the Rani Takhat Bal : she was 
even confined for a time and no trust was placed in 
her baths to the Slnistrf, sworn over the tdlsf plant, 
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the efficiency of her bard ; but she was spared 
for the sake .of the poor Mahdrdja, who was very 
fond of her. Still she resented the indignity she 
was put to, and soon again plotted, this time with 
Sitaram. to undo the Sh&stri; and Sitaram was 
ready to meet her half-way, because he hoped to re¬ 
gain his old post by crushing the British party at 
Baroda through the aid of the Peshva Baji Riiv, 
Between the latter and the British matters wore 
approaching a crisis. It is a matter of general his¬ 
tory that Baji Rav by the treaty of Bassein lost the 
position the Peshvd had oneo held of head to a con¬ 
federacy of Maratha princes, and that some years 
later his policy was dictated by a wish to recover his 
lost authority. Passing by the general question, let 
ns therefore inquire what his policy was with regard 
to the rt Gaikv&d. Its ruling motive was the desire 
of once more acquiring the allegiance of this 
prince, with whom he could no longer correspond 
directly, but Only through the medium of the 
Resident at his court, a prince who still paid him a 
fixed sum which once represented a tribute, but who 
no longer assisted him with troops, a prince who still 
had to pay him a nazarand after investitmre, but not 
one fixed according to his wishes, while the succession 
could no longer be determined by the Poona Court. 
To regain liis authority he had two weapons at hand. 
In 1814 the lease of the Ahmad&bdd farm would 
empire, and by not renewing it he would be enabled to 
interfere with the administration of the Gaikvad in a 
thousand ways; besides, as has been remarked in the 
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the Mulilkgiri, his rights in Kathiavad 
had been seriously invaded by the Settlement and in 
other ways, arid lie had an insult to avenge. Secondly, 
the Peshva had certain money claims on the Gaikvfid 
which had not been settled, and by using these care¬ 
fully he might induce that prince to supplicate him 
to return to bis old relations with the Baroda State. 

Baroda itself was divided into two parties; the 
one relied on the British alliance and was headed by 
Gaugadhar SMstri; the other, which may in a sense 
be termed the patriotic party, was headed by the 
disgraced Divan Si tar dm and the Itdnl Takhat Bai, 
and behind these there was no doubt a strong party 
in the Palace. As the political contest grew fiercer, 
the MaMniji, if lie can be called a responsible peiv 
son and not the mere tool of his favourite IMni, ex¬ 
pressed a wish to side with the Peshva, and the lat¬ 
ter openly asserted that he (Anand Rav) was unright¬ 
eously deprived of power by the British because he 
was not friendly disposed to them. During the first 
years of his rule as Regent, Pate Sing had been most 
obedient to the SMstrfs advice; but of late he had 
shown signs of restiveness, and a desire to surrender 
himself to loose pleasures and foolish friends, which 
had alarmed the Resident, and had led him to advise 
the Bombay Government not to abandon for some 
time that strict supervision which they half wished 
to relinquish. Still during the ShdstrPs embassy 
to Poona, Pate Sing, though closely watched, showed 
no signs of any feeling hut one consonant with 
the success of the mission. For certain reasons, 
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wever, the Bombay Government did not give him 
the support he thought that he had the Tight to ex¬ 
pect/ and he might on this account have 'been.dis¬ 
appointed - Bint assuredly later on, however great lib 
grief and rage at the foul murder of his servant, the 
influence of a strong party in the Palace, and probably 
the counsels of Gahemi Bai, influenced his subsequent 
policy. If Takliat Bai was moved by hatred, Sitaram 
was so by ambition : for Biiji Rav, as time went; 
on, laid claim to the old right, as he termed it, of 
appointing the Divan of Baroda, and Sit&riim was 
bidding for the post. 

Sit&r&nps party, or ra ther Sflfmim himself, had 
agents both at Poona and Bombay : in the former 
place Govi nd SAt, Ban doji &6ikv£d, and Bhagvant 
Rav, the illegitimate son of the late Mahdrija, who 
was furnished with means "by the Rani Gatena Bai, in 
the latter Hafiz Muhammad Ddud and Mahipat Mv ? 
Go vind Rdv's brother-in-law, who corresponded 
with the ex-minister through Hari Bhakti in 
Baroda, and obtained for him the closest kept 
secrets of the Bombay Secretariat. In Baroda 
itself Sft6r&m would repair to Tab hat B&f by night 
in disguise, and concert with her how to move the 
Maharaja ; and poor Anand Etiv was at one time per¬ 
suaded to make preparations for starting to Poona, 
preparations which, it is needless to say, were speedily 
stopped by the Resident at Fate Sing's request,, 
Above all the Shastrf feared the Poona Resident's 
head clerk, Kharsedji Shet Modi, to whom he 
believed the farm of Ahmadabad was really promised. 
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ugh nominally it was to be granted to Vitim! 
Narsing, alias Trimbakji Ddnglia. 

A vakil of Fate Sing named B&pu Mai^fl Having 
Med to bring Boji Rnv to 
A * Dt terms, Gangadhar Shastri 
proceeded in 1314, under a British safeguard, on 
a mission to Poona, accompanied by a large and 
expensive retinue, with the twofold object of obtain¬ 
ing the renewal of the farm arid the settlement of the 
money claims. The first object was from the outset 
beyond obfcaimnent, for the Peshvi, after what had 
passed, naturally feared lest a third renewal would 
lead to the belief that the districts had been alienated 
for money payment. Bub the claims, what were 
they ? A. full answer would take us back through the 
whole history of the Graikvids from the battle at 
Dhodap to the arrival of the British. To be brief, 
howcyer, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Resident at Poona 
in a.». 1818, proved that the tribute of the Gaik vad to 
the Peshva had been instituted fifty-three years, dur¬ 
ing forty-three of which it had not fluctuated- 1 —that is, 
of the first thirty-three years tribute had been paid 
for twenty-one and remitted for ten, chiefly the time 
when Fate Sing was being leniently treated to induce 
him not to side with the British (the records for two 
years had been lost or destroyed) „ and the sara e remar k 
applied to the remission for service. In aj>. 1798 a 
settlement had been arrived at, when it was found that 
during the previous years Rs. 4,02,51,934had become 
due, and that Its. 2,96,98,644 had been paid, while Its. 
65,70,500 had been remitted, so that the residue then. 


k6 amounted to Ks. 89,82,789. After this year the 
Gdikvdd never paid the Pes'hva a farthing,and thePesli- 
vd contended tlrat he should every year have received 
as tribute Its. 7,79,000, and as remission, for service 
Ks* 6,75,000, or for eighteen years a total of Es. 
2,61,72,000. Rato Sing, on the other hand, denied 
that he should pay anything for remission of service, 
because the Briti strand not the Peshva, now defended 
him, and it was the prince^ troops he had subsidised. 
But Gangddhur Shastri acknowledged the justice of 
these claims, and, had the fall of the Peshvd not inter¬ 
vened, probably they would have been enforced, 
Further, the Peshva asked for tribute for the territories 
won from the Eabiat one Midi a year for fifty years. 
i. e. half a crpre. Fate Sing contended that the 
expense of keeping the abcidi or tranquillity of this 
jmlifia Mewdssi country had not been considered, and 
that the Rain Mahals had been ceded to him once and 
for all—a statement which was probably true, as it 
was supported by signed agreements. Finally the 
Peshvd had received no nazardnd at the accession of 
Anand Eav, and for this he demanded the sum reco¬ 
vered from Govind Edv, namely, Rupees 56,38,001, 
the largest nazardna ever paid by a Gdikvdd. Fate 
Sing pleaded the poverty of the State, which had 
always hitherto been taken into consideration. There 
were other miscellaneous demands, varying from half 
a crore to three elephants and five horses. In short 
the Peshvd's demands exceeded four and a half drores. 
But, strange to relate, Fate Sing had counter-claims 
of the same magnitude, of which the greatest and 
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moal) 'presentable was bis share in tlie revenues of 
Broach, transferred against his will from the Gaikv^d 
to the British, and from them to Sindia, and valued 
by him at five and a half lakhs per annum. .For the 
war, too, against Aba Shelukar, undertaken at the 
Peshvk’s bidding, lie demanded Rs. 1,65,000. The 
Peshva opposed to the latter claim that the Gdikvad 
had been sufficiently recompensed by the long tenure 
of the AhmafMbdd farm, but to the former claim he 
had less to say, for in extant treaties he had granted 
that the transfer of Broach was a questionable act. 

The sums at stake were enormous, and a decision 
entirely adverse to the Giikvad would have ruined 
his State just as it was emerging out of its difficul¬ 
ties. No doubt it was hoped that the British Gov¬ 
ernment would not allow its ally and ,protege to suffer, 
and on this hope Fate Sing strongly relied ; for in 
the event of the contracting parties no t settling, the 
arbitration by express stipulation in the treaty of 
Bqssein in 1805, rested with this Government. But 
the British were most unwilling to interfere, for at 
this period there was an intense reluctance to drive 
Baji Rav to too great straits, so every inducement 
was held out to the Peshva and Gaikvad to arrange 
the matter amicably. 

Gangadliar Shastrf hoped to satisfy all the .Pesk- 
v4 ; s claims by the payment of 50 lakhs, and to per¬ 
suade him to renew the Ahmaddba d farm for five years 
at the greatly increased rate of 8 lakhs a year. Tlie 
Peshva, never seriously entered into the latter ques¬ 
tion, and in October the farm was actually leased to 
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During this the early stage of 
the discussion, he not only showed the greatest de¬ 
testation of the .Shastri, but pretended to consider 
that SitiSriam should bo restored; and in the month 
of September the ex-minister was kept in confinement 
at Rare da, that he might no longer frustrate the 
SMstrPs policy by offers to outbid Imp—offers 
made to the Peshva through Ms emissary Ban doji. 
The latter worthy \Mr, Elphinstone,;in October, re¬ 
quested Baji Rav to dismiss together with Bhagvant 
Ray, or else to let the Shastri return. Indeed Gan- 
gaclhar Shastri himself had made some preparations 
for departure, when of a sudden Baji Rav changed his 
tactics. He entered into a secret; negotiation with the 
emissary, (who had gained Mr. Elphmstone*s cordial, 
s.motion to his entertaining it), and while obtaining 
, Lis consent to'pay up thirty-nine I&khs of arrears with 
interest, he pretended to wish to settle all other claims 
for one crore of rupees, and ten lakhs a year as tri¬ 
bute for the future. The Shastri offered in lieu, of 
tins to surrender territory worth seven lakhs a year, 
and, (May 1815,) thinking that Pate Sing would not 
accede to this, he begged Mr. Elphinstone to per¬ 
suade him to do so. 

The wily Peshva played on the vanity of Gangadhay 
Shastri. He appeared to 
August IBiu, consider the question of terri¬ 

torial cession, professed great admiration ibr the emis¬ 
sary's talents, and proposed that his son should marry 
his ( the PeshvfFs) wife's sister; more, that he should 
leave Fate Sing to become divdu at 'Poona. The 


poor^Shasfcri at first agreed to the marriage scheme, 
and preparations for its celebration at Ndsik were 
well advanced, when he began to draw back in some 
alarm at not hearing from Fate Sing, and gave ad¬ 
ditional offence by refusing 
a.d. 1815 . fco a || ()W jj- s w if e to visit the 

PeshjpFs palace, usually the scene of the greatest 
debauchery. Vengeance was delayed till the night 
of the ] 4th July. Contrary to his friend Bdpu Mai- 
rdFs advice, he had gone almost unaccompanied to 
Pandharpilr, where Bdji Rdv in the evening talked to 
him in the most friendly way. Bdpu Mairai was 
not with him; but, without his knowing it, Ban doji, 
Si tdrdm’s agent, was inthe neighbourhood, surround¬ 
ed by armed followers among whom he had scattered 
money, and in close consultation with Trimbakji; 
and the Shustriatthis very time had withhim a letter 
in w hich Ban doji informed the RduiTakhat Bai that 
under certain contingencies u the Shdstri will never 
more look that way/* 5 i,e. Baroda way. At night 
Trimbakji Dan glid pressed him to attend a ceremony at 
the temple, and, after in vain pleading many excuses 
for not going, the Shastri went. On his return, 
almost unaccompanied, he was set upon by four or 
five persons in disguise, to whom it was thought 
that he was pointed out by SltdrdnPs agents, and 
almost cut to pieces. 1 

It is immaterial here to tell with what difficulty 
Bdpu Mairdl and the Shdstrfs family rescued them¬ 
selves from the dangerous position they were in ; 
how Trimbakji made no real attempt to discover the 
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erers; how Biiji Rdv, whom the Resident, for 


political reasons, would not accuse of being an ac¬ 
complice in the matter, wavered between, a. desire to 
screen his favourite and the fear of breaking with 
tho British. Finally Trimbakji was surrendered 
and imprisoned at Tirana, and Bhagvant Rav and 
'Bandoji were sent to Fate Sing (November 1815). 

When the news of the murder reached Fate Sing, 
he was for a time or appeared to be beside himself 
with rage and grief, and to console the Shistrf’s 
family, appointed to the late minister's post his 
youngest son Bill m 4 Shankar, though the work was 
carried on by Yeshva n t Rav Dadd. But in the Pah- 
ace a strong party behaved as if a great triumph had 
been gained : even poor Inrnnd Rav was at this time 
writing* to Bapdoji to get the measure of SifcardmV 
elevation to the post parried out, adding, u You are 
faithful to the Sark dr, you dicl what was very right/* 
and this when the latter had informed Kabdji, Sifc- 
aranPs relative, <{ that tho business here has beep 
completed ; do you commence the duties of Dtvdn/ J 
And the ex-minister was supported by both the 
Ranis Grahena Bdi and Takhat Bui, while from Dhar 
his servant Bapu Ragundth held himself ready to in¬ 
vade Gujardt if disturbances arose. And from the 
state of things at Akmaddbdd it seemed likely that 
such Would be the case, for the surrender of the 
farm to Buji Rav had been followed by confusion 
and lawlessness both in northern Gujarat and in 
Kathiavdd. The Baroda,Resident urged Fate Sing 
to proceed against Si Hiram, but the latter was hard 
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to persuade, perhaps, as has been remarked,. because 
he stood alone in the palace. On the 20th September, 
however, the ex-minister was confined to his house 
under a guard of English troops, and in April 1816 


he was deported to Bom¬ 
bay, not to appear again 


A, D. 1816. 


on the scene for some years. 

No serious charge, howevex*, was brought against 
Pate Sing, none more serious than that of levity 
natural to youth. The old councillors had all 
disappeared, and Bochar Manked^s was a poor sub¬ 
stitute who lent the prince money to satisfy his 
luxurious pleasures. So (February 1816) JJbSkji 
Dadaji was appointed as native agent of the Resi¬ 
dent, but at first the prince regarded him with little 
favour. Pate Sing quarrelled with Takhat Bai, 
increased the expenditure on the army, refused for 
some time to let the Resident see the State accounts, 
took money to settle matters in a way contrary to the 
evident interests of the State—in short, so behaved 
that the Bombay Government, for the time gave up 
the project of abandoning its direct supervision 
of the State, as it had been its real intention to 
do, and for a time entertained with pleasure the 
thought that Fate Sing was about to make a propo¬ 
sal of retiring to Benares. 

Note Vp. 151.—Mr. Mill, in his History of India , writes, <c The 
truth seems to" have been that Bandoji was the principal instru¬ 
ment of the crime, but that he acted with the concurrence of the 
Peshvfc and the co-operation of Trimbak. The share of Bandoji. 
in the murder was not doubted at Baracla.” The part played by 




the Baroda Court" In the assassination of the Shasfcri lias been 
elsewhere overlooked or understated. This iu a measure is owing 
to the exclusive attention paid to the writings of Mr. Elphinstone, 
•whose assistant Mr. Grant Duff was. 

It is not necessary to waste words in praise of the Sk&strl. 
He was Colonel Walker's right band man; all the economical- 
reforms in the State were either originated or carried out by him j 
it was owing mainly to him that Baroda was not handed over to 
the JPeshva by SUaribn. To the SMsfcrfs talents and uprightness 
not only his life testified but his death. Neither at Baroda nor at 
Poona could they move this stumbling-block but in one dark way. 

, A few details relating to the Shastri may boro be added. His 
father, Krishna Patwardhan, obtained from Govind E&v Gaikvad 
(1.794-) the in dm village of Wanj as a reward for influencing 
through his connection with the Fadke family,the Peak v 6 to grant 
that prince his killat of Mabir&ja. Gangadhar is said to have 
early distinguished himself in the Deccan, and to have been so 
strongly recommended to Major Walker by Mir Kehm&l-nd-din 
that the former took him to Baroda as his head clerk or agent. 
Besides, the Sk&stri's great literary talents were well known to 
Governor Duncan. For his services as Native Agent the British 
bestowed on him the in&m village of Dindoli, and from the Gaile¬ 
va <1 he got three small villages. Captain Carnac fully believed in 
the Shastri’s perfect uprightness, and found an argument in his 
favour from the admissions made in his celebrated ** will” that tie 
had received (not dishonestly but to conform to custom) certain 
presents, notably one from Bab&ji, which he wished to restore at 
his death. The head of the family is Mr. Balvaut Bav Yinayek 
Phastri, whose father was not destitute of the literary abilities? 
which distinguished his ancestor.. 



CHAPTER XVIT 


EXCHANGE 01? ciiilicvlp FOR BKlTtSH TERRITORY—THE 

REGENT FATE SlNO DIES, AND HtS YOtJNGEK BRO-' 

Ther, sayaji ray, takes his peace. 

Matters were meanwhile progressing 1 at Poona.., 
The murder of the Shastri was, the Governor General 
decided, not to influence the claims on the G&ikvad, 
though Fate Bing argued that it should, and Baji 
'Ray clamoured for much higher terms than the 
cession of territory worth seven Mbits, for the discus¬ 
sion had been running five years and no payment of 
tribute had meanwhile been mad©. But a quarrel, 
and then a war, was now to take place, which 
should sweep away both the claimant and his 
demands, 

On the 12th September 1816, Trimbakji IJanglhi 
escaped from his prison at TlMna, and it was soon 
after discovered that B&ji Rdv was not only assisting 
him with money to levy troops, but was concerting 
with Holkar, Sindia, the R&jd of Nftgprfr, and others 
how to overthrow the British, and that his emissary 
to Sindia*$ court was Govind Rav Gaikvacl. Forced 
to resort to extremities, the Resident demanded the 
delivery of Trimbakji and the surrender of three hill 
forts; and by the 10th May 1817, the Peshvd, who 
had up to that time prosecuted his preparations for 
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A On the 13th Me 
Elphinsfcone met MoroDiksMt and Balaji Lakslmman, 
who appeared for the PeskvS, and with thorn drew 
up a treaty by which, among other matters,(Article |f> 
after surrendering all future claims on the Gaifevdd, 
Baji Rav agreed to accept four Idkhs a year as an 
equivalent for all past claims (Article 7), ceded his 
tributes in Kdthiavdd to the British, and (Article 
15), renewed to the Gdikvud in perpetuity his farm 
of Ahmadfi'bdcl (without the peninsula) for the annual 
sum which had hitherto been paid for it in its entirety, 
ie. four and a half lakhs per annum. Finally all the 
rights of the Peshvd in Gujardt except over Ahmad- 
a bad, Ulpad, hnd the annual dues from the Gaikvad 
were ceded to the British* This comprised, the 
cession of Jambusar, Arood, Desbora, Dabhai, 
Baliadarplira, and Savali. The Gaikvdd was now 
once for all recognized (Article 4) to be an inde¬ 
pendent prince who need not pay tribute, commu¬ 
tation for service, or nazarand. Evidently the 
Gaikvdd had obtained enormous gains as compen¬ 
sation, according to Mr. Elphinstone, “ for the 
murder of his prime minister.” 

On the 25th June 1817, thesanacj for the perpetual 
lease of the Ahmadabdd farm was made out (and 
carried into effect within a month), but on the same 
day the Bombay Government considered whether t he 
Gdikvad government should not now be called on to 
maintain an additional subsidy of two regiments of 
cavalry and a battalion of infantry at the cost of a 
cession of the Gdikv&Ts tribute in Knthiavad, as the 
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the army expenditure had again mounted to that e.uoi- 
moos sum/) was practically of little use. Fate 
Agreed to increase the subsidized force, but not at 


the cost of a surrender of 
his dues in K4tliiav4d, and 
he declined to diminish the 


Supplement to Defini¬ 
tive Treaty, 6th Nov. 181/. 


number of his troops, as he was requested to do, to 
twelve thousand men ; though in order to pay the 
Peshva his four 14ths a year he would endeavour to 
reduce the. expenditure by, that amount. Tho per¬ 
petual farm of the Ahmad4bad districts was accord¬ 
ingly made over to the British for the maintenance 
of the increased subsidy on the condition that they 
should pay the Peshv4 the yearly sum of four and a 
half 14khs, and as the territory was valued at 
IK 17,11,969, tho net outcome was nearly 12,62,000 

lis . 2 ' -' ' ,-h : : 

Fate Sing was also willing to exchange some of 
his own territory for some 
First exchange. late i y ceded to the.British 

by Baji Hiv. He accordingly ceded Ms share in t he 
AhmadaMd districts, (excepting the Haveli, the. 
JQascurai and the Mdbi Ivduthi tributes,) valued at Its* 
1,65,313, and such a portion of PetMd as made up 
a sm u of Rs. 2,07,918. He acquired territories of the 
same value, Dabhai, Bahtidarpilr and Savali. I he#© 
exchanges consolidated the possessions of the British 
in North. Gujar&t, for on the 19th September the 
Peshva notified to the Gaikvad that he ceded in full 
all his rights over the Alimadabad districts to the 


ourable Company. That is, instead of their pay¬ 
ing him 4<J laldis per annum, the Peshv^s subsidized 
force was increased by the British* 

The first exchange of territory was freely made, 
and tended, if anything, to the direct advantage of 
the Gdikvatl, for some (one-third) of the Gaik v mPs 
dues from the city of Ahmadibfid were of such a 
nature that the British could not continue to exact 
them, and the places he acquired were of historical 
importance : Dabhai, for instance, so early gained, 
and S&vali, where the last rites had been per¬ 
formed on th e body of the founder of the family. On 
the other hand it is only fair to add that both the 
British and the Gaikvdd’s governments attached an 
importance to Ahmad&bfid as the old capital of 
Gujarat, which then made its acquisition seem a great 
gain, but which to us at this day is quite incom¬ 
prehensible. 3 

There is still an article of the supplemental treaty 
of 1817 which requires notice, viz. the 8th, by which 
the G*iikv£d agreed to maintain properly accoutred, 
regularly paid and mustered, and under the direction 
of the Resident, a force of 3000 men, and we pas:.! on 

to further exchanges of ter- 
s “” d litory. The Gnikvui! parted 

with Kaparband, Bbaliz, Karoda and some other vil¬ 
lages, and acquired Vijdpdr and the Tappa Sanaa of 
Kadi. And as a free gift the Honourable Company 
presented the Gaikvjhl with Okbamandal and Bet, be¬ 
cause they contained two places of Hindu worship 
and devotion. 


tSter on the Gaikjv&Ps Havel i in Ahmad&bad 
Third exchange, a.i>. and the Dasciirai witli ds 
• hSiB. Inams and Daik^IgauinB ' 

were demanded of Fate Sing. In June 1818 he 
exchanged these places for lands in Pefcktd, certain 
so-called moglai dues in the Surat athth&visi, and 
later on the kasha of Mota and the pargana of 
Turksir. Subsequently too the Festivals share of 
Petldd was accepted by the GdikviJd in lieu of Omrat, 
while ; because he esteemed it as a holy place, lie was 
given Sidkpur. 

This last exchange of territory was almost the 
final public act of Fate Sing’s life, After an illness 
of five days only; and at the early age of 26; ho 
died, perhaps through some act of treachery, on the 
28rd June .1818. This memorable date marks the 
beginning of a new phase in the history of the 
Baroda State. 

But from this matter we must for a moment turn 
to ' events of great and 
general interest. On the 
Otbr of November 1817 the Peslmi made his sudden 
attack on the Resident and the few British troops 
at Poona., Little more than a wepk after his capital 
was entered and he was a fugitive. ■ 

Later in the month the RajYi of Ndgpilr made a 
similar attempt with a similar result. In December 
Malhar Rav Holkar rose and drew on himself the 
defeat of Mahidprir inflicted on him by the great 
Deccan army which had been assembled to crush 
the PimMris. At that time the British required all 
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assistance they could get, arid Fate Sing* proved 
himself a staunch ally* For he spared neither men 
nor money in aiding Sir W. Kelt’s army of Gujarat 
with 2,000 horse under the command of the veteran 
li&kmal-ud-dfn, who afterwards died during the 
campaign. 

It would be well therefore to consider a little the 
meaning of the events, described in the preceding 
chapters, premising that by the word “’State” we 
design merely the governing power in the State, and 
by the word “revolution” a sudden and more than 
ordinarily violent change affecting that power, 
Gujardt was invaded and subdued by the Mardfchds* 
and the temper of the great body of the people was so 
mild and submissive that the masses t at no time 
exercised any but an impalpable influence over their 
rulers. In this short sketch of the Baroda State it is 
therefore impossible to define the vague power of the 
people, though full consideration should bo paid to 
such a sentence as the following, written by Colo¬ 
nel Walker, “Although the power of the Native 
“ Government was not limited by positive rules or 
“ laws, yet its conduct was restrained by customs 
“ and forms, which if they did not prevent oppression, 
“ confined its exercise, as in the common sentiment 
“ of the people there existed an implied engagement 
“ on the part of the Government not to transgress 
“ those usages. This, it is true, afforded a precarious 
“ and uncertain degree of security, blit it commonly 
“ sufficed to prevent any general and flagrant act 
“of oppression." 


Passing on to the Marathus we 
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. bat they came to Gujarat as a military body of 
men, of whom the Ddbhado was no more than the 
chief officer till the highest command passed from his 
family into the hands of his lieutenant D&m6ji 
Gaik vad. At first then the Ghikvad was no tiling 
more than th& foremost arhpng but in times 

of great commotion, if circumstances favour an able 
and energetic roan, his rise is rapid. Daiu6ji was 
this sort of a man thus favoured, and in rising ho 
thrust down the pretensions of those who had entered 
Gujarat with him, though still the military class was 
a very powerful one. But the power of a class of men 
differs in this from that of an individual—it must 
be based on union, the offspring of mutual confidence. 
Ddrnnji/'s government, strong in. itself, was circum¬ 
scribed by the greater power of the Peslrvth but 
when he died the family was broken up into parties, 
and though for a' time Pate Sing, a capable man, 
emerged triumphant out of the struggle, his life 
and death were attended by troubles which might 
have given tlie military class an opportunity ot 
acquiring power. But there was no cohesion in 
tbit' class, and it tamely suffered its power to be 
usurped by the mercenary troops which were com¬ 
posed of strangers. Still the class continued to be 
an influential one, while the power of the Peshvd, 
however weakened in itself, continued to increase from 
the day of Fate Sing's death to the accession of 
Anand. Rav, and this period of feebleness is marked 
not only bv the rough insolence of the mercenaries, 
but by the insidious intrusion of the money-lenders. 
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; however, the interference of the British was 
requested, a revolution "took place altogether fatal 
to the mercenaries and to the Feshvfi, and for a time 
to the military and money-lending classes. The 
main result was an enormous increase to the power 
of the M&hairija, who became an absolute , ruler, on 
whom of course no constitutional checks were 
placed, while the military class was doomed to die 
out sooner or later after the establishment of the 
British subsidiary force. The otherwise independ¬ 
ent sovereign had now to reckon with only one other 
force, namely, that which had saved him in a time of 
great danger and still supported him on the gadb 
For a few years the interference of the Bombay 
Government was not only not resented but welcom¬ 
ed ; that is, while the Arab troops were being dis¬ 
missed, a. rival party in the family repressed, the 
incubus of the money-lenders removed, the old 
suzerain and enemy the Peshvtf, crushed, and' the 
military class humbled by the partial reduction of 
the army. Such was the condition of things during 
the'early part of the revolution occasioned by the 
interference of the British during the first twenty 
years of this century. But the course of events 
then led this revolution into another course, which 
brought it to an abrupt end. The Malva war 
galvanised the military class into fresh life or 
semblance of life, and as dangers and difficulties, 
political and financial, rapidly disappeared, the inde¬ 
pendent sovereign could no longer bear foreign 
interference with the patience which at first charac- 




policy. While" still very young, .Fate 
Sing listened to the advice of two very able men, 
Colonel Walker and Gangadhar Shastri. But when 
the former bad left the country and the latter had 
died, he endeavoured to assent his independence, so 
that instead of rigid economy and military reduc¬ 
tion, we find that there was a tendency to deal 
surreptitiously with the money-lenders and to stay 
reform in the army. So decided was this tendency 
that the Bombay Government postponed its plan of 
■withdrawing from active interference, and its deci¬ 
sion to maintain this policy was followed not by an 
amicable settlement but by a violent rupture. This 
was mainly owing to the character of the new sover¬ 
eign, upon which naturally more now depended than 
had ever hitherto been the case owing to his inoreased 
power. From the accession of Sayaji. Rdv wo find an 
altered history—the Rfijd endeavours to shako off 
foreign interference and to deal single-handed with 
his financial difficulties, but the military class does 
. not profit by this except so far as the sovereign 
desires j and, as hab not yet been mentioned, a 
resolute effort is made to repress the influence of 
ministers, without whom since the accession of 
fjovind Rdv the sovereign seems not to have been 
able to act, Sayaji Rav at the end of a long reign 
proved at what terrible cost a Native Ruler may act 
independently of Residents, Ministers, and guaran¬ 
teed subjects, 4. 

Note \ p. 150.—Govirul Rav, Ban doji Gaikvacl a hd Bhagvanfc 
Ilav were given, up to the G&ikvfvd government, and both were 





Note 2 , p. 157.—Tt may bo as well here to no to the circumstances 
under which the farm, at a very low rate, onco more came into 
the Gdikvad’s hands after BlVji ltav had taken lb from him .with 
the intention of never leasing it again. 

Note 3 , p-158.—Notice the calm manner in which the Mar&thd 
and British conquerors exchanged the towns and villages of 
Gujarat. In the main the interests of the people concerned were 
not much thought of, but great attention was paid to the amount 
of revenue that could be extracted from them. 

Note *, p. 163.—When considering the course whioh Saydji 
R&y took to oppose the British Government, and the painful 
result of his policy, it must be borne ia mind that the political 
changes which took place in India in the last, quarter of the 18th 
and the first quarter of the 19th century were as extraor¬ 
dinary as they were rapid. Tho first Fate Sing was a prince whom 
both the Poshvd and the English sought to win and keep as a 
valuable ally. In. Say’fiji’s time tho British had not only sup¬ 
planted the Peshva, but wielded a power such as ho never pos¬ 
sessed the tithe of. The “ independence” of the Gaikvad in 
reality became a misleading term, however strongly asserted. 
And whatever efforts the British might honestly make to respect 
such independence, the position of tho state was a subordinate 
one, but to what degree it was perhaps impossible even for the 
shrewd Say&ji Bfw to guess. 
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CHAPTER XY1II. 


HOW 8ATAJI kIv WAS PLACftP P* A MORE INDEPENDENT 

POSITION THAN HIS FATHER B3T THE HON’bLE MOHNT- 

STUA RT ELPHIN3TONE. 

When Fate Sing died, his widow Rddhu Bai 
affected a desire of becoming sati, but was dis¬ 
suaded from doing so by the permission of Major 
Garnac to adopt a son who was of the GdekvacI 
family, 1 but not near enough to succeed to the gadi,, 
so that it was expressly stipulated that he -should 
only inherit his father’s private property. Takhat 
Bai had children, but she was not a legal wife to 
inand Eav, so that they could Jiavo no pretensions. 
The undoubted heir to the throne was Sayaji Rdv, 
Fate Sing’s yonftger brother, then only 19 years of 
age, and the Bombay Government had no hesitation 
in acknowledging him Regent. Riidhd Bai and 
Takhat Bai raised objections which were overruled: 
yet the former lady’s aspirations were counte¬ 
nanced by the Divdn Vitlial Kav BMu and all the 
ministers and darakhddrs, as well as by the Lani 
Gahend Bdi herself, one and all because they thus 
early recognised in the young’ prince Sayaji a man 
who would rule by himself alone, and who would not 
easily be moved by their counsels. 

They were' right, for the most marked character¬ 
istic of this, the most remarkable of all the Gaikvad 








.tjsapifc, was his extreme love of power. At this time 
he was only known to the Resident as a studious, 
kindly, and quiet youth, and these good qualities of 
constant application to business and unusual so¬ 
briety in private life continued to distinguish his 
career. But who could then guess how great would 
bo his tenacity of purpose, how jealous his suspicion 
of all about him, to what strange lengths his avarice 
would take him, [for his love of saving and hoard¬ 
ing dominated his liking for display,] or what would 
bo the result of a strong will and good abilities 
enlightened by a limited education ? 

It would seem that fate would have it that Say® 
I’av should fall out with his powerful allies at the 
very outset of his reign. He stood alone, among 
men aud women who disliked him, and he thought 
that the Bombay Government grudged him their 
support; he also believed that the Baroda State had 
not been fairly treated after the fall of the Peshva. 
To take tip the latter point first, as it is connected 
with past events, it will be remembered that when 
the Feshvii, the Raja of Nagpur, and subsequently 
Holkar, entered into their last struggle with the 
British, thesp had been glad to accept active assist¬ 
ance from Pate Sing. Not only was a largo portion 
of the subsidiary force employed in Malv4, but also 
a large body of Gaikvad horse was maintained at ’a 
grekt expense by the State, not merely during 
the actual continuance of the war, but for some 
time after, and by an express stipulation in the late 
treaty .the Gaikvad thought himself entitled to parti- 
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the conquests made during the war iii 
return for his co-operation during the year 1817-18, 
which had cost him over 40 lakhs. The only 
advantage he gained, however, was an exemption of 
the tribute of four lakhs which it had been agreed 
he should pay the Peshvd; but this was an indirect 
advantage springing l-ather from the extinction of 
the Peshva’s State than from a war in which terri¬ 
tories had been acquired. Another still more indi¬ 
rect advantage to the State was taken into account 
by the Bombay Government, and it may he pointed 
out here as a historical fact that from, this time 
Gujarat ceased to be in any danger of invasion or 
pillage from any foreign power. 

We have alluded to Saydji’s discontent on another 
score. Soon after the Prince had been acknowledged 
Regent, that is, on the 2nd October 1819, poor 
Anand Rao, who for some days past had given up 
his usual dose of opium, died, his head resting on a 
stone from religious motives, his eyes fixed on the 
treasure room which was tho centre of his more 
earthly longings. And round that treasure room 
tMro at once ensued a family quarrel which was so 
lengthy, wordy, and petty, that a passing allusion to 
it is all that can here be made. Kadha Bai had 
gained something by threatening to become sati j 
Takhat Bai on the death of her lord used the same 
threats, but as she was not believed to be at all 
in earnest, no attention was paid to them, and she was 
recommended by the Resident not to allow bayaji 
to know that she was advancing all kinds of absurd 



fusions lor herself and her sons. Apart from 
^hese pretensions shq claimed the contents of the 
treasure room as the private property of the de¬ 
ceased. Sayiyi said that they belonged to the State, 
arid for some months the room was under a guard 
of British soldiers, [though there was a back 
entrance into it of which secret use was made by the 
sovereign,] till the Governor of Bombay came down 
to Baroda and settled this, and some other family 
disputes. Under British guarantee a nemnuk was 
settled on the Barn and her two sons, who after the 
mother's death separated their goods. One of the 
two, Balwant Itav, who at this time (1819-20) put 
forward claims to the gadi, was a worthless youth 
who neglected his work and got into debt in order 
more quickly to enjoy himself, and gave his British 
protectors more trouble than enough to the day of 
his death. The other, Pikiji, fell under the wrath of 
Vinfnim, a minister of Say&jfs, of whom we shall 
hear more, because he would not bribe him, and by 
him, he was robbed and by his orders two of Ins 
servants were killed. Thus the end of these rivals 
to Say<4ji was not happy. 

Indeed few of those who opposed Sayaji fared 
well, and here is another instance of the persistence 
of the man's vengefulness. Fate Sing's widow put 
forward the pretentions of her adopted son Govind 
to the gadi, and als he was a true Gdikvad these 
had some substance, and thoroughly alarmed and 
disgusted Sayaji. Because the foolish woman and 
her advisers would not accept a proviso that Govind 
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not entitled, through his adoption, to any 
■rights to the succession, S&yaji, for a long time 
withheld from her and her son their nemnuk. The. 
British guarantee was withdrawn from them, and it 
was not till 1826 that K&dh&bai and Govind 
waived his claims and got their allowance. But 
Saydji now refused to fulfil his promises, and retain¬ 
ed in prison a number of Govind Rciv\s dependents 
whom he had arrested. At last the two cousins 
almost camo to blows, Govind Jl4v had increased 
the number of his guards and listened to overtures 
of marriage with a lady of Sindians family, and 
Sayaji, on the other hand, refused him admit¬ 
tance into the city, in consequence of which on the 
22nd of July 1829 an affray took place. Govind liav 
took refuge in a house near the Residency, belong¬ 
ing to Captain Ballantyne, and gathered some 800 
or 1,000 retainers about him, while Sayaji Rav pro¬ 
ceeded to blockade him and them with his troops. 
This state of things continued for six months, and 
as the Resident refused to interfere or to force a 
passage by that road at the Ganpati and Dassar& festi- 
vais, the processions could not take place. .Finally 
Sir John Malcolm, who came down to Barocla in 
1830, ordered GovindRav J s followers to be paid and 
dismissed, and the youth to be taken olf to Surat. 
His allowance was continued to him, subject to large 
deductions for debts, and for a fine incurred because 
of a cruel mutilation inflicted by him on one of his 
servants. Some years after lie was removed to 
A hmadabad (1835), where more quarrels took place 
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ween him and Say&ji Rdv, who secured the pro¬ 
perty of both of Fate Singh* widows. There he 
remained a prisoner till he was handed over to the 
GSikvdd Government for listening to the idle talk 
of mutinous soldiers in 1856. At that time lie had 
sunk into a wretched state of poverty, and. show oil 
symptoms of leprosy and insanity. Such was the 
end of another of Say&jFs foes- 
To return however to bis reign, which virtually 
began before An and ILiv^s death, we remember that 
he was surrounded by enemies in his oWn court, 
and felt him,self unsupported. Little more than 
aboy, Saydkji Rdv wanted an adviser, and unfortunate¬ 
ly he selected one of the? cleverest rogues in India/ 
partly perhaps because lira crooked talents imposed 
on him, more, as he declared, because he believed 
him to have great influence over the Resident, 
Major Oarnac, of whom ho was indeed the unworthy 
pet. After Gang&Lhar Sh&strj came Dhakji Dadfiji, 
and the great merits of the first were so fatally 
eclipsed by the rascality of the second, that in 1820 
Mr. Elphinsfcone was constrained to write, “ the Resi¬ 
dent's intercourse with the (Mikvfid is sometimes 
carried on by means of a- minister under the in¬ 
fluence of the Resident, of all courses the most 
invidious and tho least successful/ 7 It almost 
seems now, so long after these events, that the ill- 
feeling which continually existed between Sayriji 
and the British Government sprang and grew and 
continued from sheer misunderstanding on the one 
part and the other, and certainly it is only through 
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lisunderstanding that it became possible for 
a worthless man to trick two Govern meats. 

Dhakji Dfkldji first appeared at Baroda in April 
1816, and as his family was well thought of by 
Captain Carmacks father, whose firm was in Bombay, 
the Resident appointed him to be Native Agent in 
the place of the Shistri, and though Fate Sing* 
showed great dislike to him, he soon gained much 
influence in the DarMr owing to the support he got 
from the Residency. He also persuaded the Resi¬ 
dent that he had reduced the State debt by nearly 
40 lakhs, for at the end of the year 1816 it exceeded 
04 IdkHs and he was supposed to have cut it down 
to something less than 55 lakhs. There was then 
existing a system called Potadari, that is, as has 
been mentioned, the State yearly raised a loan to 
pay off the debts of the previous year and to meet 
the expenditure of the current year. These loans 
were made by Hari Bhakti and some of the large 
banking houses in the State who, for the disbursements 
they made, took 12 per cent, interest, though no 
risk was run. By threatening to get the money 
required from abroad, Dhdkji forced the bankers to 
accept 9 instead of 12 per cent. But he went a 
step further, for he persuaded the Resident to make 
him potudar, (much against Fate SingV wish,) and 
then to allow Mairal N£r&yan and Hari Bhakti to 
take each an equal share with himself in the busi¬ 
ness. This ho was obliged to do, because he himself 
bad no capital, nor did he intend to expend any ; and 
when the two real bankers put 8J Mklis into the 
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orn, he put in nailing. Ho took up the K4thid- 
vf,d pofcacMri in the same way with Eatanji KMtidns, 
and also undertook a valuable contract for the 
supplying of cash to the Contingent Force in Mdlvii. 
Though the State was apparently the gainer by 3 
per cent, of interest, the mischief of the scheme was 
this, thatDkfikji enriched himself by robbing every¬ 
body all round, the farmers of the revenue by taking 
percentage from them for guaranteeing the payment 
of their revenue at the right time, the State by 
transferring public moneys to his private accounts, 
by not cashing Durbar accounts without charging 
a high commission, and so on. 

This was the man whom Suyiiji wished to have as 
Minister, and as the Bombay Government would 
not allow him to be the servant of both Govern¬ 
ments, Dhakji in September 1819 elected to work 
for the Mahdr&ja, and on the 12th October 1819 
became Divan. He obtained infun villages worth 
30,000 Rs„ and his whole salary mounted to 
1 lakh. He did not remain in office long, though 
lie did pretend to favour Sayfiji against the preten¬ 
sions of R/ulha Bai and Takhat Bin ; for a host of 
complaints soon arose, which rendered the Bombay 
Government, whenever relished the appointment, so 
suspicious, that in January 1820 they suggested to 
the Maharaja that he should retire. Sayfiji joyfully 
closed with the proposal, for he now believed that 
Dhukji’s influence at the Residency was nothing 
wonderful. But the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the State and other reasons at this time necessitated 
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of a remarkable series of visits made by 
certain Governors of Bombay to Bared a, and to 
describe Mr. Elphinstqno's visit, Dhakji's history 
must for a time be dropped. 

The admirable manner in Which the State had 

been all hut freed from 
Years. GrossRovomio. Disbarments. a J ar g 0 Jeht has been 

1812- 13... 69,53,479 66,41,411 described in a pro- 

1813- 14... 74,97,978 59,21,045 v : nm Chrmtev A 

18H-1&.. 73,63,255 58,15,981 V10US ^liaptei. A 

1815-16.., 67,10,413 57,37,508 change for the worse 

now took place, at first 
slowly, then very rapidly. Between the years 
1812-13 and 1815-16 the aggregate of the gross 
revenue had increased by 6 Mkbs, but of the total 
disbursements by nearly 40 lakhs. The wonder is 
that the change during this time was not-greater. 
In 1812-13 a fearful famine had scourged Gujarat 
but devastated Kathinv&d; and a falling off of the 
"revenue had necessarily ensued, and in 1814 the 
Peshva withdrew the valuable farm of Akraad6b&d, 
while the disturbances which followed that event, 
and which sprang from the diplomatic tension 
between the two Governments and the British, together 
with the apprehensions of Pindh&ri invasions, neces¬ 
sitated an increased Expenditure of 1 16 lakhs on the 
Sihftndi forces. Nearly 18 l&khs had been spent 
on the unfortunate embassy to Poona, and in his 
later days Fate Sing had begun to fight shy of the 
Resident and conceal his accounts, during which 
time the Modi Khana exponses had increased by 
more than 6^ lakhs, and contingent expenses by 
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-^^ v 7 Kklis, but this was mainly the result 
famine and tho other causes above ehumoyated. \i> 
may here be added that after the downfall of fclu. 
Peshva, the subsequent exchanges of territory in 
Gujarat and other changes, the revenues of the State 
were estimated at about 74,40,292 Its, 

When the difference between receipts and dis¬ 
bursements became less favourable to tho State, if 
was no longer so easy to pay oh the loans, and so 
the high rate of, interest rapidly increased the public 
debt. The Mllyd campaign was a most costly one 
to tho State. And some other causes had conspired 
to undo the economical results of past years. 

Mr. Eiphinstone, who had become Governor of 
Bombay in 1819, visited B&roda in April 1820, 
when ho discovered that though in February 1819 
Captain Oarnac had hoped by the end of that year 

to find the State clear of debt 
Sfcafce debt, 1,0/ ,66,297 Rs. possession of a sur¬ 

plus, in fact it.owed over a crore of rupees. Of 
this sum more than 27 Mkhs arose from the Malva 
war, as arrears for the army in 1817-18 nearly 254 
Mkhs, and for tho troops in Ktitliiavfid and R&jplpla 
nearly 10 lakhs. The fact was that certain items of 
expenditure had never been submitted to the Resi¬ 
dent, and the payment of the troops had fallen into 
arrears, partly because the bankers had refused to 
advance money at D&ddjRs reduced rate ot interest, 
and partly because they distrusted this minister and 
did not understand what would follow the then 
state of affairs. Tb get free of these difficulties, it 
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rate of 12 hlkhs a year; 2nd, one for the Kalhlavad 
debts, amounting to 20 lakhs, of which 3 lakhs wore 
to be paid off yearly ; 3rd, a third Pofcadari. loan was to 
1)0 raised of oO lakhs for the expenses of the current 
year, the whole of which was to be annually repaid. 
These yearly payments of 45 lakhs were to be 
secured by wardts or pledges on the revenues. of 
different mahdls, and the .interest on all three was 
to be 10 i per cent., Le. a mean between Dhakji's low 
rate and the normal high rate of 12 percent. 41 tor 
some hesitation Say&ji agreed to the PotadAri loan 
and to pay off 12 lakhs on a loan of 50 lakhs and as 
much as he could on Hari BhakfcPs loan of 42 Mkha, 
i. e, 3 Mkhs, and as 14 lakhs were due to Sir John 
Malcolm for the M&iva forces, they wore to be repaid 
with interest after 12 months. It was hoped that 
the revenue would bo at least 71 lalchs, the expendi¬ 
ture about 56 lakhs, so that 15 hikhs could be 
spared. To reduce the expenditure Saytlji already 
proposed to strike off a third of the allowance of his 
ministers. But this he was not allowed to do because 
they were all, (at least the great ones, except, as was 
then thought, the Shastrfs family,) under British 
.guarantee, and so the matter was allowed to stand over 
for a time, much to the Maharajahs annoyance. He 
also proposed thus early in his reign to cut down 
the allowances of persons under the Resident's pro¬ 
tection. He was permitted by Mr. Elphinstone to 
reduce the whole expense of his fleet, quite a modern 
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that three loans should be raised ; 
n*ore of rupees, to be paid off at the. 



^mf^bnb he hi nisei f refused to diminish the num¬ 
ber of liis troops, and Mr, Elphinstone remarked, 
a the abuses in the army are almost inherent in its 
nature and are not to be removed without a sort of 
revolution, not only in the army, but the State, As 
there are few Jtfgirs in the Gaikv&d's territory, the 
income of his chiefs is almost entirely derived from 
their military pay and perquisites, which again are 
connected with the superior rate of pay to the men 
belonging to the greater Sarddrs and to the loose 
system of muster in use in this State .” No better 
muster could be introduced unless European officers 
wore appointed, and such a step would be too un¬ 
popular. So this reform was not insisted upon, and 
the old evil was allowed to remain in full force. 

To maintain a healthy system of reduced expendi¬ 
ture it was abolutely necessary that feaydji should 
have a good minister, and the selection of such a 
man was the next subject of discussion. Before 
relating what was done let us now follow to its end 
Eh&kj l’s career, the man who had been ig the main 
responsible for the present difficulties. 

Sayiiji had been glad enough to get rid of Dhakji 
as minister, bub he naturally did not wish this man 
to continue to be a burden on the State. DMkji, on 
the other hand, who was gifted with admirable 
impudence and volubility, fought hard for his own 
interests. He wished to retain the Potadiri, a 
business into which he had never sunk a farthing, 
and at last he sold his share in it for 11 lakhs, when, 
as has been mentioned, six of the chief bankers took 
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to about 30 lakhs, a year. He also retained his 
iudm villages, worth 30,000 Es, a year. Vexed at 
these too favourable terms, the Maharaja brough t 
some well foimded charges of vast embezzlement 
against him, and refused to pay him the l;*' lakhs. 
Convinced of his rascality, the Bombay Government 
withdrew his baluindari, and ho. was forced to 
disgorge 7f lakhs for embezzlement, after having* 
been allowed to squeeze his agent Umea Shankar ^ 
no less a rogue than himself, and finally his sanad 
was cancelled. He went to Bombay, and by dint of 
importunity worked on the Court of "Directors to 
request Say aji. to restore to him his In fun villages 
(1835) and at last to force the Mah&rnja to give 
them hack with all interest (1840). But Dh&kji 
still hoped to get his 7if lSkhs with interest, and as 
his old patron Major, now Sir James Carnae, was 
going to pay Baroda a visit as Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, his ingenuity suggested to him a plan for trick¬ 
ing Say&ji. Ho persuaded him that he would infill- 
ntico Sir James Carnae to grant him some matters 
about which he was very anxious if 5 ifikhs were 
placed at his disposal. Ho not only got that sum 
but 12*J Hkhs more were promised him on his repre¬ 
senting that the first bribe was not sufficient. But 
naturally the Governor did not cede what Sayaji 
wanted, and indeed Dlnikji had never said a word 
to Sir James Carnae beyond pressing him most im¬ 
pertinently to ask the Mahdrdja to re-employ him, 
Sayfiji, beginning to suspect that he was being im- 
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1 that two agents 
should go to Bombay to 
enquire into the matter. These the . arch-trickster 
bribed, and on their recommendation 5 lakhs of the 
121 promised wore sent to Dhakji; After a time, 
howeveiySaydji began again to suspect that ho was 
being cheated, so he sent down Harilal, the agent of 
Iris own brother-in-law, the Kilteddr of Barocla- 
Dhtikji could not bribe him, though he did succeed 
in having him imprisoned for a time on a false 
charge of debt, and by degrees the whole story 
became known not only to Sayaji but to the Bombay 
Government, the whole story including the compli¬ 
city of the infamous Bdbd Ndfada, who in 1837 con¬ 
spired to ruin Goniji Pol, and in about 1816 virtually 
murdered the child of his master S&mal Bechar, 
the Banker, after embezzling large sums of money* 
Perhaps the most curious part of the whole story of 
Dhakji is that even after the full truth was known 
the Bombay Government continued to insist on his 
retaining the in‘dm villages to the day of his death 
in 1846* It is no wonder, therefore, that lie was always 
believed to be a favourite with that Government— 
not a creditable one. 

Neither is it strange that in 1820 Mr. Elphin- 
stono wished Sayaji to have a good minister and that 
Sayaji desired to exercise his own choice, Unfor¬ 
tunately the latter pitched on the one man in the 
whole of India whom the former could not possibly 
nountonance. This was Sitdrain, whose exile the 
Bombay Government had procured after the murder 





SftfirAin was evert then die pet orww^ 
fa Court, and in 1816 A nan cl Biv bad increased 
his rtemndk by 20,000 Ks« But Saydji parti-* 
calmly favoured him, often consulted him, and 
fought hard to retain him at Bare da to the day of 
his death, which occurred in 1823* Vexed apparent¬ 
ly at not getting him for minister, the MaLrirtfja 
pretended, to he indifferent as to who was appointed, 
and coldly consented to the nomination of Bdbfijfa 
son Vithal B6v Bhari, the man, we remember, 
who had favoured the pretensions of Govind Bav to 
the gacli. So this Vithal R&V was appointed, but ho 
exercised no great authority at any time, and was 
shortly replaced by the other Vithal Biv called 
Divtfnji, or father he was gradually elbowed out by 
him, for the latter from the outset had been* 
joined to him in office. Vithal tUv Bhdd died in 
1828, and Say&ji, keeping in mind the grudge he 
owed him, persecuted his adopted son Blriskar RaV 
the more relentlessly, that ho was under the protec¬ 
tion of the British, a protection he certainly did not 
deserve, for he was a foolish and cruel man. Like 
others he fell a victim to the Maharaja's hate and 
to the spite of Venir6m, a striking example of the 
uselessness of the Balrindari system. 

So Vithal K<iv Div&nji became minister. He had 
rendered the State brilliant services during the Kad i 
war, and in KSthaivad, first as Bdbaii’s lieutenant, 
when he beat and captured Malhar R&v Gaikvad, and 
afterwards as Rabaji's locum tmens and successor, 
for under his somewhat unscrupulous tenure of 


tT Subhu’s post, he had increased both the re ve¬ 
nues and the territories of the State. It should 
however be noticed that many of Ms unjustifiable 
intrigues to gain .ascendancy over the K&tM&vdd 
chiefs were not known to the British officers, while 
his apparent co-operation in several points had made 
him their favourite. For a time Sayhji was much 
pleased with his new minister, and his nemniik, fixed 
at 60,000 Bs.-, was guaranteed to him by the British 
authorities, while his other allowances exceeded 
6,500 Its. But, as time went on, Sayaji began 
to suspect that his minister was not entirely his 
servant, was too ready to listen to the suggestions 
of the Resident, and his liking was turned into the 
bitterest hatred, though the change of feeling 
occurred soon after he had (1st April 1827) increased 
Vithal Riiv*s allowances to 1,05,000 Rs. 

What led to his rupture with his minister will be 
described in another chapter. For the present we re¬ 
turn to one more result of Mr. Elphinstono's visit, after 
quoting a passage which an able British officer wrote 
relatively tobSay&ji and his ministers. “ Theaptitudo 
€t of Sayaji has generally induced him to retain the 
a chief management of Baroda affairs in his own 
a hands, though his policy has varied from the 
^different characters of his advisers. Saydji R4v J s 
f< dislike to the appointment of a minister may be 
u taken as an evidence of his shrewdness, for Divdns 
“ are very expensive to the State, irksome to the 
“ Prince, and bad for the people, unless they 
f< happen to be possessed of more than ordinary 






ffity and integrity.” A little later we shall see 
the mischief done by one of those Bivins, Venirim 
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Aditrarn. 

In 1820 Mr. Elphinstone stated in form that the 
commission which had been instituted at Baroda, 
under the direction of the Resident, had. come to 
an end, as it had existed only in consequence of the 
infirmity of inland Riv, and that in future the 
Government would be conducted by the MaMrija 
in person. At the same time he warned Sayiji that 
he should pay his debts, fulfil his engagements, deal 
openly with the British Government., and abstain 
from any intercourse with foreign states. The en¬ 
gagements referred to were with the guaranteed 
ministers/ the bankers and the tributary states, and 
nearly all the quarrels which took place during his 
long reign sprang from his neglect of the first two 
sets of engagements, which, it must be Confessed, 
were in their nature faulty and too stringently 
enforced by the British Government, while no 
approach was ever made to open dealing with that 
Government, especially in the matter of finances, 
There was the less danger of SaySji’s breaking his 
engagements with the tributary states that the 
Gaikvid's troops were by agreement at this time with¬ 
drawn from Kithiaydd and the Mahf .Kanthi, and all 
political connections with these countries were 
broken off, the British Government consenting to 
collect the revenues free of expense to His High¬ 
ness. Still on this point, too, quarrels did arise. 

It remains but to consider the changes that had 
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Lent was no longer to take an 
active share in the government, though lie was to be 
made acquainted with all financial arrangements, and 
on extraordinary occasions to give his advice or con vey 
that, of his government. The Native Agent was to 
take an altogether subordinate position. The Ma¬ 
haraja, except with regard to foreign affairs, w*as to 
be independent, and to choose his own minister after 
consulting the British Government. In short Sayfi- 
ji^s reign began prosperously enough; there were 
debts, true, hub the way out of them was clear and 
not very tedious; there were engagements with 
certain ministers and bankers, but they were not 
very onerous,—nothing compared to some the G&ikv&d 
had entered into and observed ; the Riiji was not 
quite free, but he was more independent than his 
brother and father had been. There were, in a word, 
a few points at which the G&ikvfd and British 
Government touched, or rather rubbed. Would 
Say&ji and the Bombay Government avoid friction, 
and so settle down into comfortable relations, or was 
every difference, little and great, to be made the most 
of, fought over, turned .into an excuse for crimina¬ 
tion and recrimination ? Alas! we shall see. 

Note l , p. 165.—Govind Ed?, the son of Ganpafc Rav G&ikvdd 
(and grandson of Mdloji, brother of Pildji Gdikvdd), the former 
Jdgirdar of Sankheda, whom the British had dispossessed of his 
territory at the beginning of the century, and who afterwards 
took refuge at DMr, whore he died an imbecile. Ganpafc Eav’s 
family then returned to Baroda and was moderately pensioned by 
Fate.Sing, but Govind R&v’s adoption gave umbrage to Say dji, and 
both he and the family never had a happy moment afterwards, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW sm JOHN MALCOLM ENDEAVOURED TO COMPEL >SA- 
YAJI RAV TO ABIDE BY HIS ENGAGEMENTS, AND SEQUES¬ 
TRATED A LARGE PORTION Of HIS DOMINIONS. 

Though Saydji Rdv and Mr. Elphinstone had come 
to an understanding on many important) subjects, a 
few points had been left unsettled, on which the 
final decision, being unfavourable to His Highness, 
gave him great umbrage. Chief among these was 
the refusal on the part of the Bombay Government 
to recognise any claims of the G&ikvdd for the Ghans 
Ddnd tribute in that part of Kathidvdd which had 
belonged to the Peskvd, and some similar claims in 
the Khedd collectorate in the districts originally 
formed in the AhmacMbad direction, and in the do¬ 
minions of the Navdb of Cambay. The origin of 
this tribute has been explained in Chapter XIV., and 
its present proceeds are given in Appendix VIII* 
Want of space forbids us to dwell on this matter ; 
but it is just worth noting that the refusal of the 
Navab of Cambay to accede to the demands of the 
Gaikvdd forced the Bombay Government to allow 
the latter to make a military demonstration against 
the Navab, who was under their protection. In 
1814 seventeen of the Navdlrs villages were seized 
and their revenue appropriated by the Gaikvdd 
for four years. Three ldkhs of revenue were 
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rcoufiscated, but in 182.1 Mr. Elphinstono decided 
that the G&ikv&Ps claims for 25,000 Rs. yearly should 
be reduced to 4,200 Rs v that he should restore to 
the Navah a large portion of the three lakhs as well 
as the confiscated villages, hut should retain'a sum 
of money sufficient by its interest to indemnify him 
for the future. The G&ikvdd had expected much 
better terms, and undoubtedly, if the British had 
not just at this moment created a revolution in the 
history of Gujarat, the tax would have become a 
regular tribute, though it had apparently been 
gathered only four times in past years, and on each 
occasion the Nav&b had protested against it as a 
forcible k exaction. 

It is well to hear in mind how in this and many 
other ways the establishment of British power in 
Western India had a two-fold effect on the Baroda 
State. On the one hand the encroachments of the 
Peshv£ came to an end, and the G/ukvful was firmly 
seated on the gadf according to the provisions of 
certain treaties. On the other hand the Gaikvdd 
himself was prevented from extending his influence 
in -Kfithidv&l, the Maid and Eevd Kan thus, and in the 
neighbouring tributary states. In 1818 a Political 
Agent was appointed to protect young Pate KMn, 
the ruler of Pahlanpiir, as well as Bridhanptir and 
other petty states bordering on the Kan of Kaolih, 
Bind, and Mdrv&d. A few years later (1825), Sindians 
Pdvangad, Punch Mahals, Barreah, SajpipM, and 
Chhotti fJdepur were placed under a Political 
Agent, who had also the power to mediate between 
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ae^bmikvad and his Mow&ssl subjects of S&wali., 
Saukhedri, Tilakvddd, and other places. Up to the 
time when the British stepped in there had been 
constant little gains and losses^ encroachments, 
disputes about tribute, and so on; after their ad¬ 
vent claims were investigated and settled once for 
all, and all that was in a state of transition became of 
a sudden rigidly crystallised* It is no wonder that 
many hopes and ambitions were doomed to suffer 
sore disappointment, and that the arrest of old habits 
seemed in itself a hardship which made men overlook 
advantages which were in reality of much greater 
importance- A good instance of this may be found 
by examining the dispute concerning the B4jpip1a 
State, when a doubtful succession had given the 
G&ikvdd the opportunity of thoroughly looting the 
country, till the process was brought to an abrupt 
termination through the interference of the British. 

To return to the intornal affairs of the Baroda 
State. Her Highness the Rani Hahenfi B£i, up tb the 
time of her death, which took place several years 
after Mr. Elphiustone’s visit to Baroda, exercised 
great influence over the mind of Saydji R&v, and 
this influence was directed to the fostering of the 
MaMr£jVs already strong proclivities towards hoard ¬ 
ing private treasures “by the receipt of presents for 
appointments of farmers, and for remission of reve* 
nue as well as of fines from offenders for crimes/• , It 
would seem as if His Highness was so anxious to 
amass riches that he diverted from their natural 
outlay the revenues of the State; but it may be 


policy which ho adopted and which at first 
sight seems almost dishonest., was dictated by the 
wish to rid himself of British interference and super¬ 
vision, of the guarantee system and the influence of 
bankers vBupported by a foreign power. However 
that may be, it is certain that Say^ji did not in the •, 
feast keep his promises to pay off the guaranteed 
debt, and that after the year 1823-4 the embarrass¬ 
ment became so great, that the Resident was under 
the necessity of coffering the Mahdrdja some very 
unpalatable advice/ He recommended him “topay 
off a portion of the debts from his private treasury, 
which he could easily afford to do,” for while this 
was filling rapidly, the public finances were being 
as rapidly disorganised. At this time Say^ji refused 
point-blank to follow the Resident's advice, 1 yet it 
was known thatin addition to So likhs* worth of jewels 
and inherited property he had by this time already 
managed to collect 44 Ifikhs of treasure. Mr. Wil¬ 
liams 2 was obliged to send in still gloomier reports 
of the Mah&rtlSja's persistence in refusing to pay the 
guaranteed debts till the year 1827, after the death 
of Gahend B6L But then in his despatch dat ed the 
31st of May, he was able to state that Say&ji con¬ 
sented to the u issue of septennial leases of the ma~ 
u huls to respectable men, chiefly the great State 
<c creditors.” This he considered to he a great reform: 
for the disorder in the State finances sprang rather 
from the falling off of the revenues than the increase 
of expenditure; and this falling off was the imme¬ 
diate result of letting out the maMls annually to 
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Joubtful means and position. These men 
obtained the lease of the maMls at a low rate, but 
extorted undue sums from the rayats ; and they 
were countenanced by the Mahdraja because they 
purchased his support by private nazardnfo, Now 
it vvas the loss of those private nazarands quite as 
much as the substitution of the guaranteed State 
creditors for men. of his own choosing to which 
Say&ji Ed v could not reconcile his mind: and we 
gather from the vague charges he made later on 
against the Acting Resident, Mr. Willoughby, and 
the native agent Sarabhdi, (whom he asserts Lord 
Clare to have dismissed in 1832,) of “sending to 
(e Bombay all sorts of accusations against him and his 
“ vakils in 1827/' that his mind was in an extreme 
state of irritation. 

It was on his own Minister, however, that the 
results of his wrath and suspicion fell most heavily. 
In the last chapter we mentioned that on the 1st of 
April 1827, Vitbal My Divdnji was in great favour 
with his master, but that shortly after he was 
treated by him with extreme harshness. Towards 
the end of the year Saydji Rdv dismissed him from 
his post and declared that he had never wished to 
increase his salary or enter into the septennial leases, 
but that Vitbal Rav, acting in collusion with Mr. 
Willoughby, had betrayed his interests. All kinds 
of intrigues followed, and the fallen minister, sup¬ 
ported as he was by British influence, loudly com¬ 
plained that attempts were being made to take his 
life. The outcome of these intrigues was most 



.•^jfeatrous^ for in 1828 Saydji Eav selected as Ms 
advisers Veniram Aditrdm and PrablMkar Dixit, 
commonly called BMd Pdraiiik, and the counsels of 
the first of these two men led tho Maharaja far 
astray from the agreements into which he had 
entered,, and persuaded him to persecute those of 
his own subjects who looked for protection to the 
IMitish guarantees made in their favour. Bhaxi 
Pur&nik was conservative and retrograde, but Yeni- 
r&m, during tho ten years he was in office, did much 
to embitter the quarrel between his master and the 
Bombay Government, and it appears a pity now 
that he was ever allowed to take up the office of 
Divtfn. Gopiil Atmfmim, who was appointed joint- 
minister in 1829 and retained that post till 1883, 
when he was ousted by tho intrigues of Vemram, 
would have advised the Mahanija to take a different 
course, for his character formed a pleasant contrast 
to that of the man who supplanted him after a trip 
to Calcutta to push Sayaji’s interests there. 

Mr. Elphinstone was Governor of Bombay till the 
28th of November 1827, and up to the last he 
treated the sensitive and suspicious Mahdrdja with 
the greatest courtesy and forbearance. Ho inform¬ 
ed him, for instance, that he was at full liberty to 
deprive Yithal Eav of his nemnilk; he frankly 
listened to his proposals for paying off the great 
loan in two years by drafts on the revenue and by 
a running loan, distinctly warning him at the same 
time that a heroic method of solving the financial 
difficulties of the State might plunge it into such 





vernmont to take upon itself the exclusive manage¬ 
ment of the revenues. But in 1827 Mr. It 1 phi Li¬ 
ston e was succeeded by Sir John Malcolm, and with, 
the new Governor came a new policy. Sir John 
Malcolm thought it necessary to adopt the severest 
coercive measures in order to break the haughty 
' spirit of Saydji, and he would perhaps have suc¬ 
ceeded in his object if his term of office had not 
first come to an end. His successor, Lord Clare, 
thoroughly disapproved of the harshest of his acts, 
and by reversing them deprived them of any good 
fruit they might have borne, though their bitterness 
lasted. As we shall see, Lord Clare endeavoured to 
effect by persuasion and gentle courtesy what Sir 
John Malcolm had failed to do by compulsion; but 
he was not altogether successful, and it required 
a fourth Governor, Sir James Oarnac, to bring the 
long struggle to a close. 

Mr. Elphinstone had praised rather than rejected 
Sayaji's proposal to pay off the guaranteed bankers 
at once and so to put an end to the accumulation 
of interest. There should have been no reason 
why these State creditors should refuse to accept 
immediate payment and should insist on being paid 
at the- intervals specified when the septennial leases 
were drawn up. Yet it was on their refusal that the 
Bombay Government based its demand that Sayaji 
should pay his debt by instalments, and it was tills 
point which finally led to the rupture shortly to be 
described. Moreover towards the end of the year 
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dj8§7 Sayaji abandoned the guaranteed State poiadfir 
Hari Bhakti and began to draw cheques on other 
houses and to assign revenue for the payment of 
those drafts. Bemons trance after remonstrance was 
in vain made to the Malidr£ja, and at length Sir 
John M alcolm adopted the milder of the two courses 
from which he had previously been authorised by the 
Court of Directors to select. That is, he did not 
List of Mahals first $e~ undertake the management 

questrated (1828). 0 f the entire State, but on 

Jetlh (worth)... 5,06,739 the 28fch Marcb 1828 be 
Bahipl. 87,454 • issued a proclamation au- 

. ""V 2,49,501 nouncing “ the temporary 

BahaJarptir." / 96,440 sequestration of certain re- 

.. , o 4 , u 8 s sources and territories of 

sSagar'":::::::;: ’ S state, -ae 

Tributes. above sequestration has in 

Kdthi&vfid.1,42,554 view only tli 6 fulfilment 

Maid Kanfchd ... 1,19,213 # .i 

RevSKdnthd ... 79,821 of the pecuniary engage- 

Other sources 75,150 merits made with the bank- 
« Total 154-705 ers under the guarantee 

- of the British Government; 

but when, that object) shall have been attained, it will 
remain to consider of the reparation which may be 
due to itself for expenses, and to take ample security 
against any future violation either of the terms of 
treaties, or of the pledges and guarantees given to 
individuals/’ 

At this time one very curious step was taken. The 
holders of the septennial leases, who were mainly 
the State creditors, were ordered to throw up their 
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they 

were informed that any losses thus accruing to them 
would be refunded, and ultimately fiord Clare held 
the Gaikv&d bound to pay them over seven lakhs 
of Rupees. After Sir John Malcolm had seejues** 
t&ifced the above mahals, he visited Baroda on the 
28th December 1829 and then enjoined on Saydji to 
maintain his Contingent of Horse on a better looting* 
to outer into a commercial treaty with the British, 
and to reform his coinage. But the condition of 
oven two-thirds of the Contingent Horse left so much 
to be desired in the mind of Sir John Malcolm, that 
a little later he sequestrated certain other districts 

in order that of their pro¬ 
ceeds the force might be 
more regularly paid, while 
it was placed under the 
supervision of British offi¬ 
cers. Now before 1830 
three of the State creditors, 

K hti sh filch an d, Samal Be- 
char and Mangal Parekh 
had come to terms with the 
MabaWija, and consequently 
some of the districts sequestrated in 1828 were 
freed. To pay for the Contingent 10,03,747 Rs* 
wore wanted : so of the first sequestrated districts 
Petlfid and Bahiyal were again taken, as it were, 
from the G&ikv&d's government, and to them wore 
added those mentioned in the margin. /This second 
sequestration the Honorable Court of Directors 


List tf Mahals 
sequestrated in 1830. 

FetlaiU. 

Bahiyal ... 

Patau..:.2/22,862 

Visnagar...,.. 54,595 

Vadauagar.,••• 13,517 

Bij&imr .. 1 *00,(541 

Sankheda ......... 17,836 

4,09,451 



m 

the Governor; but at the same time 
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proved of on the 81st October 1832, and it 
did not last long. 

Meanwhile the breach between the two Govern¬ 
ments grew daily wider., and on the 1st of December 
1830 Mr, Williams was directed to,leave Buroda 
and take up the post of Political Commissioner of 
Gujar&t. He was to reside at Ahmadabad, and to 
continue to exercise all.the powers of Resident, 
being directed still “ to superintend the strict fill- 
“ filment of the treaties of subsidy and alliance/ 
At the same time the Subsidiary Force was incor¬ 
porated with the Northern division of the Bombay 
Army, with head-quarters at Ahmaddb&d. When 
Mr, Williams betook himself to Ahmadab&d in ac¬ 
cordance with the Governor’s orders, he carried 
away with him the guaranteed bankers who were 
Saydj/s great creditors. Perhaps they leafed to 
remain at Baroda/ but certainly their departure 
ruined their business for a time, and effectually 
retarded any possible agreement between them and 
their princely debtor. 

It remains bub to add, before we conclude this 
chapter,that Vithal Eav, after his dismissal, was taken 
tinder the protection of the Bombay Government, 
The British guarantee was extended to him afresh ; 
a pension was bestowed on him: he was made manager 
of the confiscated mahals: he was assured the 
tenure of certain villages he held in jagfr in K&tkid- 
vad ; and finally, by the power given to the Bombay 
Government through the treaty of 1802, he was 
confirmed in 1830 in the nemnuk guaranteed to him 





Ms p%& was secured to him, and the adop¬ 
tion of a son, Krishna Rav, was recognized, though 
the Mah&rdja refused to acknowledge the adoption 
and no nazarana had been paid. 

Note \ p. 186.—At the risk of being prolix, a fe w 
figures representing the embarrassments of the State 
when left to itself are here thrown into the shape of 
a note. 

Mr. Elphinstono in 1820 believed the entire debt 
to be 1,07,66,297 Rs., but on a second visit to Baroda 
in 1821 ho found that a debt of 20 Idkhs had not 
been mentioned, (it was not discovered to the Bom¬ 
bay Government till ten years later that another sum 
of over 40 lakhs was owing to Hari Bhakti,) and that 
though Sayaji had paid off 25 Idkhs to the creditors 
instead of merely the specified 15 lakhs, he had al¬ 
lowed the army to fall into arrears. So in 1820-21 
the State debt had mounted to 1,32,27,981 Rs., and 
two fresh loans were raised, one of 6,12,000 Es. to 
pay for the Rdjpipla campaign, and of 15 lakhs to 
defray the arrears due to the army, 

Mr. Elphinstono then presciently wrote, “ in time 
the. Mamlabd&rs will experience the duplicity of.Sa- 
yfiji’s character, and fearing for the security of their 
tenure, will become rapacious, and to secure their 
Mdmlafcs will offer bribes to Sayaji himself. The 
Kamavisdars will probably use the same means to 
obtain remissions.” 

By the year 1825 the known debt had mounted to 
Rs. 1,33,8],389. 




According to a .fresh agreement made on the 6th 
November 1836, the debts stood thus ; and at the 
time the sequestrations of Sir John Malcolm wore 
effected* thus : 


1 . 


8 . 

4 . 


6 , 


Rs. 

To tho five bankers for 
old loan of 10 lakhs and 

a new loan . ,..22*80*088 

To llari Bhakti and \ 

five others* for run- V 25*00*001 j 

ning loan .' 

To tlio five bankers ... 12* 50,001 

To Bari Bhakti .12*50,001 

To Ratarij i M atiik- 
ehand . 10*07*441 


! 


Eg. 


30,75,301 

7,81,250 

17,10,751 

12,75,001 
12,75,001 
2 ; 28,008 
(fresh); 
10,07,001 


A debt of about 15 lakhs has been 
omitted in this, due to Hari 

Bhakti.I 15,88,651 

To pay off No. 1, varats for seven years were 
granted on Baroda, Sinor, the Surat afchtlidvisi. 
Kadi, Petlad, and Visalnagar. In paying oil'No. 
2, interest Was fixed at 12^ per cent., including 
raanoti and potadari. To pay off No. 3, varats 
were granted for seven years on Baroda, the Surat, 
nththavisi, and Kadi. To- pay off No. 4, varats in 
similar instalments were granted on Amreli, Dabhai, 
Saukliedu, Vijapiir. To pay off No. 5, varats were 
granted for seven years on the Kafcludvdd revenues. 
When Sir John Malcolm sequestrated the rnakdls, 
he undertook to pay off the State creditors. 
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total due in A.i>. 1830-31 

.;....Ila. 48,96,lM 

And from the'sequestrated mabdls 
were paid..... „ 9,53,600 


89.42.609 

41.78.609 
9,53,500 


There would have remained-.. „ 32,25,109 

But meanwhile Lord Clare allowed Saya/ji to come 
to terms with his creditors, when the debts stood 
thus:— 

Hari Bhalcti.*...Rs- 14,65,175 

♦ Gopal Efiv Mairal . „ 19,78,798 

Tiatanji Manikchand .. » 4,33,685 

Its. 38,77,659 

Note fi , p. 180.—Mr. James Williams succeeded Mr. Kerris 
in *May 1821, and died at his post in November 1837. During 
the interval, as will bo seen, the Resident was withdrawn from 
Baroda and Mr. Williams had certain other duties assigned to him 
at Ahmad&b&d. 

Note s , p. 192.—Sir John Malcolm has recorded his reasons for 
taking this extreme stop, “The position of the Resident and 
“ the minute interference with the affairs of the Gaikvdcl had 
“ called into being a succession of native agents who had had an 
u ample share of those intrigues and misunderstandings which 
“ had so long embarrassed the alliance.” A course was therefor© 
proposed, “ which would dispense with that vigilance which some 


Remainder... ,, 

The sum total due at end of 1831-2 

was *.......................... ,, 

Of which would have Loon paid from 
the Mahdls ...... „ 
















essential, but the? absence of which. would remove those 
<<ft cattso^ ( of alarm, disgust and discontent, which called for a con- 
cf stant and degrading interf^r©4(J^*?^ It must bo remembered 
that Sir John Malcolm, during his visit to Baroda, approved of the 
exile of Goviud Rav, and, to fully understand what wore- Sftyajfs 
feelings, this sentence may bo considered, i( TJ>o Bombay Go- 
“ vernmout is aware that a very poworftd though erroneous 
motive of action with Sayfiji had been that Vitbal RAv, with 
11 the principal holders of the British guarantee and S&rabhdi, 
• f the Native Agent, had formed a conspiracy against him, and that 
u they had proposed to elevate Govintl Efiv to the gAdi with the 
u approval , f the Residency*” Such was the common belief in 
Gujarat and Kafchiav&d. 



CHAPTER XX. 

HOW THE EARL Off CHARE ATTEMPTED TO 'PERSUADE 
SAtin RAV TO ABIDE BY HIS ENGAGEMENTS, RE¬ 
STORED TO HIM HIS SEQUESTRATED DISTRICTS, AND 
TREATED HIM WITH GREAT COURTESY—TIIE CONSE¬ 
QUENCES OF THIS CHANGE OF POLICY, 

The struggle between the Bombay Government 
and Sayaji Riv bad created such alarm in the minds 
of a party in the Baroda Darbar that, on the 16th of 
February 1831, the Political Com missioner of Gujarat, 
Mr. Williams, reported that some of the relatives, 
and even some of the wives of Sayaji had conspired 
to seize his person, to punish his favourites and 
advisers, and, if he still proved obstinate, to proclaim, 
his son Ganpat Rdv sovereign in his stead. The 
conspiracy failed, and some of the principal parties 
were executed : nevertheless it was fortunate for the 
Gaikvdd that Sir John Malcolm left India in 1831, 
and was succeeded by Lord Clare, as the latter at 
once determined to follow a policy which should 
form a perfect contrast to that of his predecessor. 

Lord Clare twice visited Baroda; the first time 
in November 1831 for six days, merely u to establish 
an amicable understanding, and to effect a persona! 
c< reconciliation, between the heads of the two Govern- 
c< merits by showing a disposition on Lord Clare's 
C( part to treat theRijti with the utmost consideration 
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?oud time from the 2i 
Mi rcli to the 6th of April 1832, when a settlement 
was arrived* at on most of the points in dispute. 

During his first visit Lord Clare found out that 
the Mahirija was anxious to pay off in a lump sum 
all ho owed to the guaranteed creditors, and that 
these men., being bankers in Baroda, were equally 
anxious to come to an understanding with the 
prince, and to return to their homes md their busi¬ 
ness. Hari Bhakti fbr instance, one of their num¬ 
ber, was owed by private individuals in Baroda some 
20 or 30 l&khs of .Rupees, and as long as he was 
away, he could not hope to recover one anna of that 
sum. Sir John Malcolm had insisted that the 
^creditors should be repaid in fixed instalments; 
hut there was no necessity for this, argued Lord 
Clare, Mr. Elphinstone had not discountenanced a 
proposal made by Sayaji to pay back the whole sum 
at once, provided, it is true, that the State did not 
thereby contract new and larger debts. The Go¬ 
vernor* of Bombay was now of opinion that repay¬ 
ment might safely be made, that the guaranteed 
creditors might be allowed to come to terms with the 
State, and that the Bombay Government had no need 
to pry into the matter any further, once it had 
assured itself that the creditors wei'e satisfied. And 
so the long drawn out dispute came to an end: 
three of the creditors had before this come to terms, 
and now ( 9bh April 1832 - ) Hari Bhakti, Gopdl Rav 
Mai nil, Ratanji Kandds, and Rat any Mdnikchand 
declared themselves to he content and suffered their 
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4o be destroyed : no notice was taken by Tfao 
Governor of the actual, sums paid, though the debt 
stood nominally at 38,77,659 Bs., and one point only 
was ascertained, namely, that Say&ji bad parted 
with 25 lakhs of his own private hoards. 1 

It is true that a year or two later;* Colonel Outran* 
asserted that “ the payments to the Baroda bankers 
“ were reported to be fictitious, those who held our 
<f pledges preferring to trust to the Gaikv^dY But 
Lord Clare did not dwell so much on this view of 
the case as on the vexatious and useless nature of 
the British interference, €t The sequestration,^ he 
wrote, “had taken place in March 1828, and it was 
then calculated that five years would suffice to 
“clear off the debt, But in 1832 Mr. Williams 
X( thought that five more years would be required, 
“ and ho (Lord Clare) did not see when an. end would 
u come to the divided government of districts, where 
ft the rule de jure belonged to the Gdikviid and 
“ that de fdeto to the British, where one power could 
f ‘ r not and the other power would not punish offend¬ 
ers, so that there was perfect immunity of crime 
“and unbounded licence which would eventually de- 
“ moralize the population/* The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment had freed itself by the step now taken of its 
obligations to the guaranteed creditors, and within 
.fifteen days of the 5ih of April 1832, Petldd, DabMi, 
Bahadarpur, Sinor, Kadi, Sankheda, Bahiyal,. Siana- 
gar, and Yadanagar were restored to their rightful 
owner. 

But the repayment of the sums due to the gua- 



There were vast* sums due to persons who had no 
guarantee,' and these Lord Glare very justly refused 
to tali'e into account. Hari Bhakti, for instance, 
now declared that, when Mr. Elphinstone in 1820 
imagined that Saydji had placed before him all the 
debts then due by him, one item had been con¬ 
cealed, namely, that to himself were owing over 40| 
lYikhs of Rupees. Balvant Rav GaikvSd claimed 11 
lakhs, the farmers of the septennial leases which 
had been forcibly abandoned claimed over 7 lakhs. 
Lord Clare, therefore; fotind .that the British Go¬ 
vernment, after overlooking many of the Sbf|e 
debts, would have to enforce the repayment of 
nearly 61 Midis of Rupees. He contented himself 
with exacting* from Sayaji Rdv a promise that such 
claims should be satisfied within one year* Besides 
all this, there were two points which Lord Clare, 
unwilling to decide himself, referred to the Honor¬ 
able Court of Directors, Sayaji maintained that he 
would not pay Vithal Rdv anything, and the pro¬ 
ceeds of his nemmik amounted to over 1,35,000 Rs.: 
the cost of establishment in the sequestrated 
districts had run up to over 68,500 Rs., and as 
Sayaji had withdrawn from these districts his own 
sibandi, and it was thought that he might forcibly 
expose their seizure, British troops had been sent 
to occupy them at a cost of over 1,20,000 Rs. It 
was therefore clear that the State was not free from 
debt, and that Lord Clare’s settlement left much 
unsettled. $ 




.^r^^rernairis to add 'that Sayaji R;iv liimseli 7 sug¬ 
gested that lie should deposit 1.0 lakhs in a British 
Treasury which the Government should beat liberty 
to expend if the Contingent Force was not punctual¬ 
ly paid. Lord Clare accepted the money, for which 
no interest was to be paid, and after exacting a 
promise that the Contingent Force should in future 
be maintained on a healthy footing; restored to 
Saydji the remaining sequestrated districts. The 
Governorij}? proceedings were, approved by the Go¬ 
vernment of India on the 6th of June 1832 and by 
the Court of Directors on the 6th of November 
1833. The latter even suggested that the 10 hiklis 
should be restored to Say&ji, but this was not done 
till 1841, for in the meantime fresh differences had. 
arisen between the two Governments. 

Thus to all appearance the Bombay Government 
and Sayfiji Eiv became good friends. Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, though he still continued to be Political 
Commissioner of Gujarat, (the office riot being 
abolished till after the death of the Resident, Mr* 
Boyd, in 1844,) returned to Baroda towards the- 
end of 1835. The Court of Directors approved of 
the measure on the loth of February 1838, and 
wrote that all should be done u which was necessary 
for the purpose of retracing an ill advised step. We 
consider the residence of the Political Commissioner 
at the Gaikvad; v s court, and frequent personal com¬ 
munication between him and that prince, essential/* 
The Bombay Government wisely resolved to disre¬ 
gard any matters in which it had not hitherto 


: beccme involved. It was clearly discerned that 
the trouble of looking after'His^ighn^gs^finances 
met with no sufficient reward. The tendency was to 
leave to themselves as much as possible people who 
possessed the British guarantee, and the privilege 
of obtaining protection from the British Govern¬ 
ment was not extended to any fresh person. Sayaji 
Rdv clearly got a fresh start; and if he had been 
commonly prudent he would not have fallen foul of 
his friends within a year or two. But what in truth 
were the results of Lord Clare's forbearance ? 

In another portion of this book (Khande Rdv's 
Army) the manner in which Sayaji JUv carried out 
his reform of the Contingent will be told. But it is 
needless to dwell on any one point. The period 
between Lord Clare's visit in 1882 and Sir James 
Oarnae's in 1841, is the darkest in the whole of 
SayijPs reign. Yenfram/vve have stated in the last 
chapter, supplanted Gopil A.tmaram in 1833, and 
backed up as he was by such rogues as Bdpu Argade, 
B&b£ Nafada, Granesk Pant, andBhatf Pmdnik, retain¬ 
ed his influence with the Prince till the year 3839. 
It was during this time that he urged his master to 
set the Bombay Government at naught, so that on 
the 11th August 1837 it was recorded by the latter, 
“ in no less than 305 eases the applications of our 
“ officers for redress from injuries sustained have 
“ either been refused or evaded” Sir Robert Grant, 
consequently, quoted with approval certain remarks 
passed by the High Court of Bombay in regard t<3 
matters of police in Gujarat, and acted in their spirit 
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directions. “ The ostensibly improve 
Feeling between the Gdikvad Government and our 
a owD ; has been unproductive of any amelioration in 
“ the state of things in Gujarifc. The object in 
“ view for us, therefore, is to make a thorough change 
“from supineness to activity, from indifference to 
“energy, without further waiting/’ 

In the middle of February 1838 the parganab of 
Nau$6ri was sequestrated and remained so three 
years 2 . Mancharji Karsatji, the Des6l of Nausari, was 
the first person in the Baroda State who received a 
British guarantee, which was not, however, strictly 
speaking, hereditary. A successor of this Man- 
charji was for a time deprived of all his hereditary 
possessions by Sayriji R&v in 1829, pending the 
settlement of his accounts. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment had interfered in behalf of this man, and Saydji 
had promised Lord Clare that the matter should be 
settled within one year. But the Maharaja utterly 
neglected to fulfil his promise and this was the first 
step taken in the direction once pursued by Sir 
Jolm Malcolm, to bring him to reason, the begiu- 
ning of fresh sequestrations. 

But now, though the sequestration of the PefcMd 
district will not be recorded in this chapter, the 
famous 28 “ demands” which preceded that punitive 
act, being retrospective, may fitly be. mentioned: 
and they should find a place here, that, some idea 
may be gained of what took place in Saydj/s reign 
between the years 1832 and 1841. 

•The first regarded a deplorable incident. On the 
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of August '1833 and subsequently/a person 
named VaWblid&s Mdnikohand, an opium broker, 
who had long lived ill Baroda though he was a 
British subject, complained to the Resident that 
sixteen of his relations had been imprisoned because 
a friend to the minister V ertiram had instituted judi¬ 
cial proceedings against his brother. dSTot only the 
Resident, but in July 1834 the Governor General, 
pressed the Mahdraja to release these people; but 
Saydji R&v refused compliance, when the matter 
assumed tragic proportions owing to the death of the 
petitioner, who committed suicide, being no longer 
able to bear up against the misfortunes which sur¬ 
rounded him. It was the death of this obscure 
person that determined Sir Robert Grant, the Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay, to use other than gentle means 
to bring Sayaji to reason. 

If not the first, the most important demand made 
by the Bombay Government on Saydji Itav was for 
the dismissal of the minister Veniram AdftrSm. He 
was accordingly deprived of his post on the 28tli 
November 1839, and on the 24th February 1840 the 
Mahar&ja formally announced to the Government 
that he should never be re-employed. Subsequently, 
when in 1841 Sir James Garnac visited Baroda and 
pressed the Prince not to communicate with Veni- 
r£m, Sayaji declared that ho now hated him, and 
that in future he wished to dispense with a minister 
altogether. Sir Janies granted, this request, “so 
long as His Highness should continue on good 
terms with the Resident, 5 listen to his advice and 



x a]l breach of engagements,” As Say&ji had 
given way on this point, the other advisers of the 
Court, only less objectionable than the minister, 
Bapu Argade, Babd N&fada, Ganesh Pant, and Bh&fi 
Purimik, were not abruptly dismissed: but Sayaji 
was warned, that u they were not to interfere in any 
matter in which the British Government or any of 
its guarantees were concerned,” 

One of the past acts of Venirdm’s career formed 
the subject of a demand, viz. that some restitution 
should be made to Pdnjaji Zordji, a British subject, 
both of whose hands the minister had caused to be 
cut olf because he had unduly pressed for some 
girds rights. And with this reference to the minis¬ 
ter's deeds, while in power, we, for the moment, leave 
him, though later on his behaviour towards persons 
holding the British guarantee may be described. 4 

A number of demands reunited from the disturbed 
condition of affairs in Kdtlu&vad. Some VMghera 
of Okhamandal had committed robberies in the 
Jura's territories ; elsewhere another Vh%her chief 
had been driven to Cf tako the road;” a foul mur¬ 
der had been committed ; and the Gdikvid officer in 
charge of that district had encouraged piracies. 
Another officer in K£thiavad had oppressed some 
of the guaranteed chiefs in the peninsula ; a settle¬ 
ment with certain Kdthis had not been carried out j 
and so on. One of the chief demands therefore was 
that that portion of Kdthidvdd which belonged to 
the Gaikvad should be better administered. 

Co-operation in matters of police and satisfaction 
lb 
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gross carelessness on the part 
i (tlie former point never was really 
. settled); measures to prevent offenders, subjects of 
tlie British Government, from taking refuge within 
the boundaries of the Baroda State formed, together 
\ v with specific cases, 'another batch of demands on. 
Say/iji, which testify to this day to the monstrous 
insecurity to Life and property which existed during .* 
those year?} within and along the boundaries of the 
Baroda State. 

Finally the Guikvdd was called upon to recognise 
and confirm all the guarantees of the British Go¬ 
vernment, including those made to Gangadhar Sluis- 
tri, .Ohakji Dacldji, and the Desfri of Nausdri, and “to 
agree to all the measures which had been adopted 
by the British Government for affording satisfaction 
to those individuals of their claims.” It may also be 
added that the rights of the family of Subhanji Pol, 
once commander of the KhedS fort, and then, after 
its surrender, the possessor of a British guarantee, 
were energetically supported now, and later, in spite 
of the Maharaja's filchings and the misappropriation 
of the scoundrel BaM Nafada. Again SayAji was 
forced to make an allowance for Gopal Il&v Ganpafc 
Hdv Gaikv&l, the son of the Jdgircbir of Sankheda, 
whom His Highness had so ill-treated because he 
was the brother of his rival Govind Rdv, that he 
had actually gone out, or taken the road, as it was 
termed (bharvatai). 

Such was the condition of affairs in Baroda after 
Lord Clare's settlement; and the utter failure of 
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6mbay Government to influence His Highness 
by gentlo persuasion, more than justifies the step 
taken by Sir Robert Grants successor, under the 
pressure of which the Mahdrdja made great haste 
to come to terms with his powerful ally. 


Note *, p. 199.—Mr. Ogilvie, Assistant Rosident in 1845, gives 
tbo following account of the Makfivaj&’s private fortune. 1st, 
SnyAji made 2 l&khs a year, (and before the septennial leases 
perhaps 4 or 5 Ifikha, according to Mr. Williams,) from nazariU' 
n£s. Each farmer of revenno on taking tho lease of a district- 
would pay him a douceur of from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 40,000. Farmers 
charged with oppression or other crime commuted their punish¬ 
ment by payment. Hazard,nas from Loirs wore transferred to 
the private account of tho Gdikv&d, as well as those givon by iar¬ 
mors of imposts on various articles of consumption in the city 6t 
Baroda. In fact all the tricks played by tho old Gaikvad with the 
State revenues wore known, to His Highness. 2nd, His private 
villages were worth 1 lakh. 3rd, His private grass lauds, taxes 
on firewood, &o., and lapses of pension, brought him 40,000 Es. 

Besides, Say&ji was a great lanker. The central bunk of Ga- 
nesb Ishvax' in Baroda was sot ^oing in 1829. He had two 
establishments in his own palace which yielded 1,25,000 Rupees. 
Another bank in fcho city brought in 8,000 Rs., and branch batiks 
at Sidra, Kadi, Petted and Ityjkot about 5,000 Its. each. Ho.thm; 
increased his private fortune by five lakhs a year, and what ho 
did not save was spent, in disbursements to relations and depend¬ 
ents, in arena sports or shows, and alas! in scattering briber, 
and secret-service-money. 

Tho sum of 25 tefchs is mentioned in tlio Residency Records, bat 
in the State accounts for A.D. 1838 (Samvat 1894) we find 57 
i&khs debited against the Stato as due to Snydji for what he had 
advanced to the bankers out of his private property. 

Note p. 203.—-The attachment was taken off on tho 1st Feb¬ 
ruary 1841, after Sir James Carnao’s visit, and thoDesaf came to 
some private agreoment with the Gaikvad in 184a. 

Note 3 , p. 204.—The thirteenth demand was that <f the Resident 
should be treated with respect and attention, and should bo 
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all with whom ho might wish to 
i was held to have assorted to tfcjs 
by a general promise to observe the existing treaties 

Noie p. 205, — Tho following few lines will give an idea of the 

condition of Baroda under YexuVtm, though of course the counter- 
petition mentioned is not to be implicitly trusted 
In 1837 the Bombay Government, relying on Art. 9 of the treaty 
of 1805, and on the fact that Venmim was a British subject, 
demanded of Say&ii his dismissal. The Mch&nlja thou pleaded 
that he had been 25 years a resident of Baroda, and 10 years in 
his employ with the high sounding title of Vakil Himat BahAdfir. 
Hhght months before the Bombay Government had made this 
request, V emrdrn had left Baroda suddenly for a short time, 
hater on ho declared that ho had meditated a journey to Benares, 
briug in fear of his life from BMskar Kav Vithal, just as in 1827 
ho was threatened by tho Native Agent SArdbhitf and Vithal Rav 
DcvJuvji, though on this first occasion he was saved in 1831-2 by 
Lord Glare. Ho also averred that be did not go to Benares, 
because tho Mahfirftja had received a monster petition from all 
the leading people of Baroda heggi D g that he should stay. At 
i,ho time he was thus explaining these movements of his, the 
Bombay Government received an anonymous counter .petition 
which told a different tale. Hp was so hated in Baroda that ho 
thought it- safer to run away : unfortunately he was robbed on his 
journey from the town, and tho Maharaja to justify his forced re¬ 
turn screwed out of tho leading people in Baroda tho petition of 
which VenirjSnn boasted. It was not n free petition, because ho 
had robbed the house of Ratanji Kan this and beaten tho agent, 
after having him turned out of caste ; he had robbed the house of 
Parbhudds and that of Mia Alangal Pamkh. He had robbed other 
smaller ^ fry, the SardArs and the agent of Gopfii Rav Mairal. 
Later, Gopfii Rav and Hari Bhakti had purchased his support, as 
had the Navdb of Baroda, who obtained from him the Subha of 
KAthiAv&d, where he made a large forfcuuc by oppression. 




CHAPTER XXI. 


SIR JAMES CARNACAs VISIT, AND SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

DAHANDARi SYSTEM—THE END OF BAYIjI liiv S OPEN 

CONTEST. 

Sir James Carnac, Bart., was made Governor 
of Bombay for the express purpose of bringing 
to an end tie disputes with the Baroda Darbflr, 
as it was justly imagined that his long connection 
with the G&ikvadgave him exceptional experience. 

On the 6th August 1838 the Government of Bom¬ 
bay, finding that it could not by any other means 
gain Say^ji's ear, suggested to the Government of 
India that the district of PetiSd should be seques¬ 
trated, after notifying to the Mab&r&ja that one month, 
would be granted him to give satisfaction to ad the 
British claims or demands* The Bight Honourable 
Governor General in Council approved of the 
suggestion on the 30th August 1838, and added 
that, if the adoption of the above course should 
fail in bringing tho Gaikvad to his senses, he <e should 
" be deposed and his son elevated to the K&jin his 
“ stead, provided his character gave fair promise. 
Petlad was sequestrated on the 1st November 
1838, as the proclamation on the 5th of the same 
month made known to all, because after many 
u years of useless discussion His Highness had been 



jgWntoiI one month, within which period he was 
“to satisfy certain demands. The demands had 
“ not been satisfied, and so the district had been 
“sequestrated: if in two months more compliance 
“ had not been made, the district would be wholly 
On the. 12th February 1839 the Go¬ 
vernment of India caused it to be notified that, as far 
as regarded Saydji Ray, Petldd had been “ absolute- 
“ ly and entirely forfeited.” 

Bat on the 28th November 1839 Sayaji R&v came 
to the Residency and addressed Mr. Sutherland “in 
“ the terms and demeanour of a suppliant, at times 
“bending his head down in token of submission: 
fk taking up the corner of his garment and spreading 
■“ it out, he begged the protection of the Resident, 
ff while he joined his hands in an attitude of suppli- 
“ cation, and begged forgiveness for the past,” 
Truly, the long contest was now at an end, and in the 
years 1840-41 the 28 “ demands” were all or nearly 
all satisfied in full, though some few were perhaps 
somewhat slurred over. It was, no doubt hard and 
yet 'satisfactory work for that noble Resident,: Mr. 
Sutherland, to obtain the fulfilment of the orders of 
his government and of the promises of His Highness, 
work which ho was not permitted to complete. It is 
sad to relate that clpring those years of trouble no less 
than three Residents in succession died at Baroda, 
within a period of seven years ; the veteran Mr. Wil¬ 
liams in November 1887, Mr. Jt*mes Sutherland, who 
succeeded him, in June 1840, and’ Mr. ff. S. Boyd in 
August 1844, all three brave men and good officers. 
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at is, on the 26th January 
184], Sir James Carnac came to Baroda to make all 
matters safe, and before the 8th of February bis 
settlement, this time a satisfactory one, was complet¬ 
ed. After His Highness had promised not to 
oppress any of his subjects in the lately sequestrated 
districts of Petlfid and Naus&ri, Sir James Carnap 
directed the withdrawal of the attachment from these 
districts, and on the 1st February 1841, from the 
Gaikvud’s tributes in -Kafchiiivad, the Mahi and the 
Reva 'Kanthas. He also restored to Sayfiji Rdv the 
ten lakhs of Rupees deposited (18132) in a British 
treasury as security for the punctual payment of the 
Contingent. But, as is related in the chapter on 
the army, the Gujarat Irregular Horse, raised 
in March 1839 as a punishment on Sayiiji for the ill 
condition of his Contingent, was not disbanded; 
and, as Petlad bad now been restored and that body 
of Cavalry had been paid out of its revenues, His 
Highness consented to pay three lakhs yearly for 
its maintenance. He would, indeed, have infinitely 
preferred to have got rid of this military burden 
altogether, and both during the visit of Sir James and 
later, his entreaties to be spared this tax, which ho 
considered a disgrace, were most piteous. But the 
Maharaja of Baroda was subjected to the imposition 

till the accession of Say 6jiV second son Khayde Rdv. 
+- • 




the settlement effected by Sir Jaift.es Caruao 
admitted of a fuller treatment, notice would be 
drawn not merely to the 28 demands of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, but also to the 86 counter., de¬ 
mands of the Maharaja, which the Governor promised 
to take into consideration. Advantage was also 
taken of this time of settlements to come to an 
understanding on several vexatious points. It had 
hitherto been the custom, for the British authorities 
and British Troops at Baroda to take part in the 
Ganpati and Das Sara festivals r but it was now re¬ 
solved that any participation in the religious side 
of the processions ill-suited the profession of British 
officers and soldiers. Much to the disgust, there¬ 
fore, of the Mahdraja, it was ruled that in future 
these should be drawn up in some selected spot and 
should give the usual honorary salute to the 
Maharaja's person only. It was also now ruled 
that for the future the Resident should not accept 
aher, or gifts of dresses of honour, from the 
Mah&raja, or present turn with similar tokens of 
friendship. 

A blow was also struck at a custom already dying 
out, which, nevertheless, signified progress. The be¬ 
nevolent Sutherland, while Resident, heard of the 
self-immolation of the widow of a Bafcn&giri Br&h- 
;man, and he ceased not to bring the fact to the 


of liia Government and of Saydji R£y till, on 
the 13th of April 1840, His .Highness consented to 
.issue a proclamation whereby the abetment of said 
was made punishable by law, and the example thus 
set was speedily followed by the chiefs of tie Revd 
Kantlni We may here state that this really pro¬ 
gressive step was followed by another a few years 
later. In March 1847, a British subject living in 
the Baroda camp, a Koki by casto, sold his daughter, 
who was six or seven years of age, to a man of his 
own race, but without the consent of his wife, and 
then made off with the money. A fresh case follow¬ 
ed, and then a stir was made which resulted in the 
prohibition of the sale of Hindu children to Mussal- 
mdns, and also of any sale without the express 
permission of the Huzur (26th June 1849, vide 
also Art. 9 of the treaty of 1805 and Reg. 14 of 
1827). While on this subject it may be noticed 
that f m the 24th May 1853, the High Court of 
Directors instructed district officers to refuse to sur¬ 
render fugitive slaves and fugitive wives, and to 
refer claimants to the Civil Court. A certain check 
or supervision was thus placed on the practice of mild 

slavery. It must, however, be allowed that children 

sold as slaves in Baroda were well treated, and occu¬ 
pied, as it were, the position of house servants for life. 
Having now described the settlement whereby 
the long struggle between SoyAji and the Bombay 
Government was closed, it remains for ns to dwell 
more particularly on that sore point which was the 
real source of irritation to the two parties. What 


Bombay Government had long felt most keenly 
in tho Mahdrajahs conduct was bis cruelty to those 
of bis subjects wbo held tho British guarantee that 
they should be safe from the tyranny of the Gaik- 
y/id. What Sayt'iji for . twenty years had resented 
was the fact that an influential portion of his sub¬ 
jects was protected by the British, and was there¬ 
fore tempted to set his authority at naught. So tho 
most pressing of his counter-demands was the 25th, 
which prayed that u the persons holding the gua¬ 
rantee should be strictly ordered to obey the com- 
“ mauds of the Sark fir and to perform their duties.” 
Again, when urged to respect the guarantees by Sir 
James Carnac, he retorted with the request that 
“these men should be enjoined to treat him with 
“ respect and not to forget that, after all, he was their 
“sovereign.” Later on the Governor confesses that, 
“ the possessors of our guarantee have in many 
“instances presumed .on their right to claim our 
“ interposition, and have’ been wanting in that re- 
“ spect and obedience which they are bound to pay 
<( to the Gfiikvad as their sovereign.” And at this 
distance of time we can easily see how the assump¬ 
tion by the British of the Arab guarantees, gave 
them immense opportunities of interfering between 
the Gaikvtfd and the foremost of his subjects ; how 
the guarantee of an Arab mercenary must have 
differed from that granted by a resistless govern- 
‘ menfc, not only in extent but also in duration ; how 
at first this difference was not clearly perceived, and 
the Gaikvad, for Ms own convenience, readily 




British as the security added to his own power of 
coming to an accommodation; how the fact that the 
guarantee was extended to State creditors, minis* 
ters, and relatives, joined the BaMndarl system to 
the strict supervising policy adopted by the British 
with regard to financial and political State ques¬ 
tions j how when these questions were solved or 
changed in nature the guarantees survived; how for 
a length of time the British, seeing the power the 
Bahandari system gave them, were prompt to extend 
their protection over those holding the guarantee; 
how, later on, the evils of the imjjcriwm m imperio 
thus created were revealed, and the difficulties of 
deciding between the G&ikv4d and his often worth¬ 
less subjects were seen to be enormous; and how, 
finally, the British cast off with a wrench their con¬ 
nection with these men as rapidly and completely as 
a consideration for their plighted wwd, now most 
carefully interpreted, would allow them. 

Volumes have been written on the BaMndarl 
system, and the correspondence regarding certain 
protected individuals is enormous: a brief account of 
some particulars is therefore all that can be inserted 
here. Two or three guarantees preceded the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Arabs; one was granted to the Desaf 
of Nausari in 1798 as has been stated, a second to 
Bavji Apdji by the agreement of the 29 ih July 1802, * 

a third to Malhdr Rav, the Jagfrddr of Kadi, after the 
Kadi war, which lapsed when he escaped to Kufchia- 
vftd, rebelled, was made prisoner and exiled. Buvji'a 


[arantee alone deserves notice. It was hereditary, 
but, as has been related, the emoluments only and not 
the office of Divan were continued to his adopted 
son Sitdr&m after his fractious behaviour in 1808. 
On Sffcarduds death (1828) his sonN&r&yan Rdv conti¬ 
nued to hold the guarantee that anemnuk of 60,000 
Rupees should be paid him, but the guardians of his 
son forfeited all protection by trying to pass on the 
Resident a forged version, of the treaty of 1802. 
Even after 1842 Mr. Ogilvie and Sir It. Arhuth^ 
not interfered to preserve some villages, erroneously 
believed to be private property, to the family; but 
Colonel Outram dissuaded the Government from 
doing anything further for the house not only of 
Ravji. who had befriended the British, but of Sitdrdm 
who had done so much mischief. 

On the 26th December 1802 the Arabs were ex¬ 
pelled from Baroda, and it was expressly stipulated by 
them and those whom they protected that the Bri¬ 
tish should take up the guarantees they had granted. 
This gave the Honourable Company an enormous 
power of interference, fc and established a connec- 
“ tion with the monied men from which the Company 
“have reaped much benefit; but for the time the 
“ Gaikvacl did not mind this, for the step, as the Re* 
“ sident wrote, deprived the Sarddrs of a powerful 
“means of controlling the Government/’ And it 
should also be explained that the Arab guaran¬ 
tees were of two kinds—-one for the due payment 
of money, the other for personal security—-and that 
the breach of an engagement made by the Surkar 
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ield to absolve the giver of the guarantee from 
“his duty as a subject) the Arabs presenting many 
“ instances when, to enforce guarantees they filled 
<l the .Darbars of the Raja and the minister, and 
“ lj0ld tlieir persons in rigorous confinement/* 

The British did “ not main tain the system in force 
“ to the same extent as prevailed during the (anar- 
u chical) dominion of the Arabs. The guarantees 
(< were for the most part confined to loans raised for 
a the purpose of relieving the Baroda Government 
“ from embarrassments/* But there were excep¬ 
tions, “ the guarantees granted to Ravji and his 
“ adherents in return for the aid which they had 
“afforded the British in accomplishing their views in 
“ Baroda/* Unfortunately but naturally those men 
expected that, as they had rendered the British Go¬ 
vernment good service in the past, they and their 
descendants would continue to be protected in the 
future, whatever their shortcomings towards the 
Gdikvad might be. It has therefore been properly 
said “ that no guarantees wore so calculated to make 
“ mischief as the hereditary ones, which not only 
“ Extended to persons and property, but guaranteed 
“ the continuance of office to particular families/* 
With regard to the period during which these 
guarantees were granted by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, it is sufficient to note that all but one or two 
date previous to the year 1819, and that before 
that time, while the State was ruled by a Commission 
of which the Resident was the prominent member, 
no complaints wore raised regarding them. Be¬ 
lli 



Cen 1819 and 1828 only one guarantee was ex- 
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tended, that, to the two illegitimate sons of Anand 
Rav. Nevertheless during the early years of Sayiji 


there was a tendency in the British, officers to con¬ 


sider the guarantee as hereditary, and in the Mah&~ 
r&ja to irritate these officers by treating those who 
were under protection with extreme harshness. In 
1828 the Government of India arrived at the con¬ 
clusion “ that the balrindari engagements were no 
“less objectionable in principle than embarrassing 
“ in practice, and that they were glad to learn that 
“ the Government of Bombay had laid it down as an 
“established principle to clear itself as soon as 
“ possible of the guarantees to existing loans Jatid 
“to contract no more pledges of such a nature 
“in future /'’ When Sir James Carnac made his 
settlement, 20 guarantees had lapsed; but 17 here¬ 
ditary and 9 personal ones were still extant, the 
former securing personal protection, situations, 
nemnuks, property, trade, vatans, and rights to 
certain families ; the latter pensions, nemnuks or pro¬ 
visions for life. In 1849 Captain French, officiating 
Resident, strongly recommended that many of the 
bahandari engagements should be held to have 
lapsed, and was successful in the case of the Shastrls, 
and of Mineckchand Rupchand. “The supposed im- 
“ inanity from punishment enjoyed by possessors of 
u the British guarantee was,” he said, “most noxious, 
u and worse proteges than Dhd kji DAdaji, Baba Nafu- 
“ da, Balvant Rav and Govind Rav GAikvacl cannot 
a be imagined.” In 1850, accordingly, the Court pf 
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i 3 recorded that “ tho condition of good con- 
“ duct on which so many of the bahandaris depended) 
“ had not been enforced with sufficient strictness/’ 
andm 1853 determined that (( the guarantees granted 
“by officers of Arab troops were in their nature 
“ temporary,” Following the same line Outram 
brought many of the engagements to an abrupt 
end: lie translated the important word chain as 
“ running” and not as hereditary, and the Court of 
Directors accepted his version in 1855. 

We have already seen that the guarantees passed 
by the Arabs, and taken up by the British, were of 
two kinds. Tlfe first mentioned was that loans 
made to the State should be repaid. It need 
scarcely be again mentioned, as the story has 
been already told, how from time to time the 
British stood security for tho Gaikvad that he 
. would repay vast sums of money* In 1803 there were 
owing to the guaranteed bankers 56 lakhs of Its. ,• 
in'1807, after great reductions had been made, a 
new .loan raised the guaranteed debts to over 
71,25,000 Rs. The subsequent difficulties of the 
State which were considered by Mr. El.phinstone, 
Sir John Malcolm, and Lord Clare, together with, 
tho wranglings, sequestrations and settlements which 
ensued, have been also related. We pass to gua¬ 
rantees of the second kind, i.e . of personal security 
and so on, just touching on certain salient points 
that it may be understood what sort of people these 
British proteges were, and why they irritated the 
Gaikvdd and troubled their protectors. 
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rdndds Patel of Ddrupura, and Bhdichand 
Desdi of Baroda held a guarantee from the 
Arabs which was chain; and in the case of the 
latter Mr. Willoughby, interpreting the word as 
"running,” would have deprived the holder of his 
protection in 1827 for gross misconduct, but was 
not allowed to do so. Mr. Williams made the 
guarantee of the former hereditary through some 
mistake, but in 1855 the holder was held guilty of 
conspiring with other bankers and the minister of 
the Rajpipld State to defraud the Raja of that coun¬ 
try of,a lakh and a half of money, and so lost his 
protection. In the time of Anandltdv, the Arabs 
had guaranteed personal protection to the house of 
Khdshdlchand Ambaidda. In 1848 a claimant to 
the property of the house named Lfimodar was 
found guilty of using forged evidence, and it waa 
made over fco another claimant, a lady of the name 
of Jama Bai, though she too had forged. The 
Mahurdja objected to the transfer because Ddmodar 
had won him over with a heavy nazarana, and 
after all Jamil Bai almost lost her guarantee for mal¬ 
treating and imprisoning Ddmodar. But perhaps 
the only real hereditary guarantee passed by the 
Arabs was to Sundarji, the Desdi of Balsdd, who 
adopted a son, Sliankarji, before his death. Twenty- 
two months after his decease, liis widow gave birth to 
a son whom she put forward as heir. Litigation en¬ 
sued, and the firm of Khushdlchand Ambaidds, which 
had advanced money to Shankarjr’s natural father, 
seized the property and the guarantee. But Gaug’d- 
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<^I^.K8hastr.{ afterwards got hold of the document, 
and it was with difficulty that the Resident obtained 
i t again from Sayaj i Rd v* Finally, wh en th o A mb a 
were being turned out, the two paymasters, Sumal 
and Manga] Pdrekh, obtained temporary guarantees. 
The latter haying managed, however, in 1802 to 
obtain from the Governor, Mr, Duncan, <c the here- 
a ditary favour and protection of the Honourable 
(c Company at Ahmadubdcl, Dholerd, Surat and Bom' 
ic bay, against any unjust attack or claim from the 
“English or Gdikvad Government,” without, in all 
probability, even the knowledge of the reigning 
Gdikvfid, the Bombay Government thought itself 
bound to keep the promise it had made. 

The other guarantees had no relation to the 
Arabs, but some concerned the family of the Gdik- 
vad. Daulat Rav Gdikvad, the son of Tvanoji, obtain¬ 
ed British protection, and did not forfeit it when 
his father rebelled against the State: but he was 
partly insane and given to drink. In 1832 he mur¬ 
dered his wife in a jealous fit, he was then confined 
in irons for eight years and died in 1857. Of the 
guarantees granted to Mukund Rav and Monir Ray 
' Giukvfid when they returned to their allegiance 
after aiding in the Kadi and Sankhedd wars and 
after taking refuge with the Povdr of Dhar, no 
mention need be made ; nor of those extended to 
Darid Bd(, and timed Kunvar Bdi, wives of the Ma¬ 
haraja Anand Rav, and to his illegitimate son Gan pat 
Rav, nor of that given to Fate Sing's wife and 
adopted son, Rddhd B6i and Govind Rdv. The mere 
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oat the British Government for a time extern 
ed their protection over the two last mentioned 
persons whom Sajaji believed to be plotting against 
his gadi and his life, is enough to account for his 
hatred of the whole BaMndarl protection. 

Allusion has been made to the guarantee of Su« 
bh&nji'Pol and no mention of it need be made here. 
Let us, therefore, turn to those granted to ministers 
and their families in continuation as it were of the 
account of that foolish support given to the family 
of Sit&ram, the treacherous minister. A full ac¬ 
count of the protection afforded to the arch'trickster 
Dh&kji Dad&ji has already been related, but in this 
place it may again bo called to mind. Allusion has 
also been made to the fate which overtook Bhdskar 
Rav, 1 the adopted son of Vithal Rav, the son of 
BaMji Appaji, and it has been pointed out that 
neither was this person deserving of any support, 
nor was the support given to him sufficient to save 
him from the persecution of Saydji and Vcnlr&m, 
No Government could protect a fool from the effects 
of his own folly. Tho last guarantee ever granted 
by the British was the worst of the whole series; 
but as it has been alluded to elsewhere, passing 
mention only need here be made of Vithal R&v 
Divanji, whom Sir John Maloolm took under his 
special care and protection, when that minister was 
held by his sovereign to be a traitor and conspira¬ 
tor, and to whom he granted a guarantee against 
the direct wish of his sovereign. There remains 
the family of the Shdstris, the descendants of Gan* 
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Sbfetr}, most unfortunate of men! The 
officers who supported their cause either forgot to 
sign their guarantee, as Captain Carttac, or left the 
country at the very moment of securing them their 
rights, as Sir John Malcolm and Lord Clare : for a 
time their rights were recognised (1840), and the 
Bombay Government itself paid them arrears for 
ten years, but in 1848 British protection was par* 
tially withdrawn. When the sanad was drawn up 
it was granted to the wrong party, as to Bhiuia- 
shankar instead of to the whole family; when their 
claims were again and again investigated, they were 
found so obscured by what had been granted, what 
retracted, what granted again, that the assistance 
they got from the British was pretty well worthless. 
The case of one high officer of the State may also 
be mentioned here. In 1828 Ndrayan R&v Mah£- 
devd Ma^mdddr received a guarantee which was 
forfeited by him in. 1858, because, as Sir R. Sakes- 
pear represented, his behaviour to the Gaikvad was 
i( disrespectful and contumacious and he set himself 
“Up-in opposition to the ministers,” It is needless 
to remark that earlier in the century the holder 
♦would not thus have lost his guarantee. 

Besides members of the Gaikvad family and 
ministers, certain bankers received the British gua¬ 
rantee. The trouble caused by one of this class of 
guarantees wa,s extraordinary, and, as it regards a 
prominent Baroda firm, may here be mentioned, In 
the eighteenth century Hari and Bhakti, two sons of a 
Bunhi of the Vis&lad caste, grew rich in transactions 
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10 Baroda and Poona Courts. These men had a 
sister to whom three sons were born, Nandldl, S^rual, 
and Dulabh, the second of whom aided his unoles at 
Baroda, and the third at Poona, When the uncles 
cliod, Dulabh endeavoured to obtain the property, but 
Bhaktife widow vindicated her rights, and adopted 
Sanaa], who thus became sole heir in 1803. In 1809 
his widow, on his death, adopted Bechar Samal, and 
this person got a guarantee in chat year and again 
in 1820. Ho died in 1845, and entrusted the 
management of his property to a rogue named Baba 
Nafada, already mentioned as the accomplice of 
Dhakji Dadaji and the object of the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment's aversion, though by his position as agent 
to the House he also was entitled to the benefit of 
the guarantee. In 1849, Bechar's second wife. Jolt! 
B£i, charged him with embezzlement, when he in 
turn accused her of putting forward as her own a 
supposititious child, and later, on the death of this 
infant, of substituting in its place another spurious 
child. He then had Joiti B4i imprisoned, and kid¬ 
napped the infant, which died. Colonel Outram inves¬ 
tigated the case, which had beon tried by a one-sided 
panch&yat, and was strongly impressed with a notion 
that the lady had been wronged, but while the 
investigation was proceeding, he was forced to leave 
Baroda on account of bad health. Captain French 
took up the case and was persuaded, according to 
Colonel Outram, by the Native Agent at the Resi¬ 
dency, Narso Pant, whom he distrusted as much as 
Captain French relied on him, and who was Baba 
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*d6 j s friend, that the latter was in the right. 
Bat after a tithe Colonel 0 a tram returned, re-opened 
the whole matter, and, in spite of the adverse deci¬ 
sion of a second panchayat, brought such light on 
the case in 1850, that the Gdikvad imprisoned Baba 
N^fada for seven years and fined him 15,500 Rs, 
The story is told that it may clearly he seen that 
the granting of guarantees to the GaikvacPs subjects 
often caused a useless amount of trouble, that the 
holders were often not worthy of consideration, and 
that the apportioning of justice to people who knew 
not what truth and honesty meant, often led to the 
strangest mistakes in the dealings of clever and up¬ 
right officers. 

In the next chapter wo shall see that the pro¬ 
longed maintenance by the Bombay Government of 
the Babdndari system was held responsible for the ' 
existence of corruption and intrigue in the State. 
And for the more prompt reform of this unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of things, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred by the Honourable Court of 
Directors from the Government of Bombay to that 
of India. 

Note 3 , p.222.—Bb6skar R&v ia still alive, and stands at the 
head of the darakdars. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


ENJ) OF THE REION OF SAyXji rAv—REIGN OF GAN PAT 
RAV— K HAT FAT 4 

Much has been said of the influence for good or 
bad exercised by the Maliirdja’s Minister; but 
something remains to be told of the part played by 
the Resident’s Minister, so to call him, the Native 
Agf3i.it tp the Darbar, as well as by the subordinate 
clerks in the Residency office. Much has been 
said, also, of the open opposition of the Malnirija 
to any interference in financial and political questions, 
but something has yet to be related of the devices 
to which the Darbdr unfortunately thought it ne¬ 
cessary to have recourse when the open contest was 
ended; of bribery ; of secret prying into the inten¬ 
tions of thd rulers of the stronger Government; 
something, too, of the secret parties which took the 
place of the one once openly recognised as being 
under British protection, and devoted to the so- 
called British interests. 

This is the matter which now appropriately cornHs ' 
under consideration, though it is no new matter ? id 
no break occurs in the continuity of events. f m* 
gudhar Shdstri and Ddddji were native age: s of 
great importance; spies and news-mongers ha be.ri 
employed by the State, probably from its arliust 






bribery was ever a recognised weapon in po- 
Jitics. Sitcirdm, we remember, used to obtain from 
Bombay the most secret records of the Secretariat, 
Dhikji Didfiji was supposed by Sayaji to be able 
with money to influence the Governor, the Secre¬ 
tary to Government, and other notables. But in the 
days that followed the break-down of Sayhjfs open 
opposition, intrigue reigned supreme in the Baroda 
Darbar, till, at last, all Gnjardt believed that every 
Englishman had his price, till the good name of the 
highest officials was at the mercy of the meanest 
of rogues and tricksters. Great was the power of 
khatpat, but greater the power of Sir J. Oil tram, 
who slew it with fierce energy, at the risk of his 
life, and in the face of the opposition of his own 
follows and superiors, who could not see the extent 
of the evil. 

In note 3, at page 196, we, quoted Sir John 
Malcolm's criticism of native agents. u Hence- 
e( forth,” ho concluded, tc there should be no native 
t( servant at the Residency of a grade to give him 
“ the appearance of any influence. None wore re* 
cc quired but clerks and accountants, and all news- 
** mongers and informants should be discouraged.” 
This was certainly a praiseworthy resolution, but, 
unfortunately, it was not carried into effect. It 
sprang from a knowledge of the zeal or supposed 
influence of the NS gar Brahman, S6rdbhaf, whom 
Sayaji believed to have conspired with Yithal Rav 
to elevate his son to the gddl in his place. Colonel 
Outram was of opinion that this man was strongly 
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sorted by relatives and caste-fellows, who filled 
all the high native appointments in British and 
Gfiibvdd Gujarat, that he acted in collusion with 
the Gttikvad and his Darbdr, and that he grossly 
misused the enormous power he was thus able to 
wield. 1 

Venirfim Aditram boasted that it was be who had 
persuaded Lord Clare to order the'dismissal of Sartf- 
bhdi after his visit to Baroda. Whether this be true or 
not, S&r&bhdfs power remained in the family. About 
the time when Mr. Sutherland was transferred from 
the scene of his beneficent labours in Rajputfiua to 
the Court of Baroda, Outram, who loved to call him 
his master, was appointed Assistant Resident in the 
Maid Kanthii. Here, by the way, he rapidly distin¬ 
guished himself by the manner in. which he gained 
the hearts of the lawless hill-men; raising up from 
their number an efficient police corps. In 1887 
Outram convicted of a gross piece of rascality, and 
dismissed one of the Residency clerks, the accomplice 
of Sdrdbbdi's brother-in-law, Brijlnl. But he did 
not/ succeed in bringing home a charge he made 
against this very Brijlal, who had become Sdrabhiii’s 
successor, and who managed thoroughly to hamper 
Mr. Sutherland in his work. In 1838 it was, accord¬ 
ingly, thought fit to depute Mr. Malet on special duty 
to investigate the condition of the Political Com¬ 
missioner’s establishment. Mr. Malet was unable to 
’ expose any one, owing to the power and dlose collu¬ 
sion of the Nfigar Brfihmans, the Gaikvad and tire 
State bankers; but- he recorded “ the disgraceful 
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to witch the names of high. British func- 
“ tionaries had been made nse of.” In 1838 a clerk 
named Anand Rav was suspected of taking bribos, 
but not caught. Soon after, however, his brother 
Dado Pant was found guilty of tho same offence 
and dismissed, and again later on, a clerk named 
Moti iift. This was by no means Moti Lai’s first 
offence, and tho rogue by false representations 
had obtained the removal of a British officer 
from Rijpfpla: yet he, too, like the others, was 
merely dismissed, nor was any public censure pass¬ 
ed on him. The Bombay Government, scarce])' 
realizing the extent of the insidious evil done 
by these men, required full and ample proof of 
guilt before passing sontence, and the punishment 
inflicted was so mild as to have no deterrent effect 
on others. Brijlil, the Native Agent and the centre 
of all the corruption, escaped, as we have said, in 
J837; but the next year ho was found out in a fresh 
case, and requested in the usual mild way to leave 
the service on tho 20th of September 1838. Mr. 
Evans, the head English clerk, was discovered at the 
same time to havo been implicated in several in¬ 
trigues. But the teal gain from the exposure which, 
occurred was the fall of Sarabhfu’s brother-in-law 
and the break-up of tho N4gar Birihman clique, f 
This, be it remembered, was the time when Sayriji 
was making his monster attempt at bribing .sir 
James Carnac through Gopfl R&v Mai nil and 
Dhdkji Pddaji, and also Mr. Willoughby through 
Motif Lai and Bkaii Purunik, as has been mentioned 
20 




rain and Baba N a fad a were the two most influential 
people in Baroda, the latter being the manager and 
quasi-master of the great House of Hari Bhaktl iu 
which His Highness was a sleeping partner. 

Mr. Sutherland died at his post in June 1840* 
suddenly and in suspicious circumstances, but the 
cause of his death was ascribed, by I)r. Arnott to 
apoplexy. 0 utram had, before this, been summoned 
away to take part in the Afghan war. Mr. Boyd, 
m August 1840, took up the work of reforrh with 
less vigour or greater moderation than his prede¬ 
cessor. At least so thought Sir James Carnac and 
Sir George Arthur, the Governors of Bombay, who 
were now intend on pushing the results of the 
<c demands’* to their legitimate conclusion. When, 
therefore, Gopal Mv MairaPs attempt to bribe the 
Governor came to light in 1843, the Resident was 
instructed to admonish and reprove both the Maha¬ 
raja and his adviser. 

Mr. Boyd’s term of office was not .a long one, for 
he too died at Baroda in August 1844, and Sir 
'Robert Arbuthnot was nominated his successor. 
But in the interval which elapsed Before his arrival, 
while Mr. Ogilvie, the able First Assistant, waB not 
in charge, Mr, Remington officiated, and Mr. Reming¬ 
ton did not go the whole way with Qutrain in his 
views. He virtually deprived of his appointment a 
person -in whom On tram placed great faith. This 
was Yinayak Moreshvar Fadke, an inhabitant -ut 
not a native of Baroda, who had come to that town 


f» ptfsl some claims on behalf of a female relative 
of liirjj the daughter of Hari Fadke, the late com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Pesliva Bdji Rav’s army 
Baba Fadke had lived at Baroda for six years, and 
had gained the ear of the Mahdrdja, when in 1836 
he was ekpellod from the. city owing, as Outram 
believed, to the maohinations of Venirdm Aditrdm. 
He then for a couple of years recommended himself 
to the Assistant Resident by exposing many rascali¬ 
ties, and was finally successor to Motl Ldl Purshotam, 
It was he who managed the sequestrated district of 
Pethid: but Mr. Remington distrusted and, as we 
have said, dismissed him in 1844. 

Meanwhile, on the 21st of July 1843, Hari Lai, tho 
Native Agent, was dismissed for corrupt practices 
detected by Mr. Boyd, and two men applied for the 
vacantpost. Onewasthe Fadke just, mentioned, tho 
other was an old Government servant named Narso 
Pant, and this man was finally chosen. Now this 
Narso Pant was either a relative or a caste-fellow to 
Bdbd Ndfada, Ganesli Pant, tho Fadnavis and Dado 
Pant, the dismissed public servant. Impelled by 
fatoily interests and won by bribes, Outram believed 
that this new Native Agent soon began to betray 
his masters. 

Sir Robert Arbutbnot transacted the work of Resi¬ 
dent from July 1845 to April 1846, when he had 
to retire owing to ill health, and for the next thirteen 
months Mr. Andrews, Judge of Surat, acted in his 
place. Unfortunately for him, a little liter on 
Outram discovered among Baba Nafada’s papers or 
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amts an item of a bribe to certain low people 
who had some private influence with the Acting 
Resident. Though there was no reason for believing 
that Mr. Andrews knew anything* of the matter, 
this gentleman took much to heart the suspicions 
cast upon people with whom ho was acquainted* 
The vexation and worry into which, he was subse¬ 
quently dragged attended him to his grave. 

Colonel James Outram succeeded Mr. Andrews 
us Resident in May 1847, and on this occasion, 
remained at Rare da for nearly a year and a half. 
Bat for the moment let us put aside the consider¬ 
ation of his career to record the death of the 
Mahar&ja Sayfiji R&v on the 28th of December 1847. 
Much has been said in blame or at least in criticism 
of the reign of this the most remarkable of all the 
Gfukvdds, JJore, then, let it be allowed that he 
did more than any to inc rease the power of his House, 
and that he was respected and beloved of his 
people. Some there are who will not allow that 
he was mistaken in his policy or guilty in his acts. 
If he was parsimonious, it was to render the State 
solvent; if obstinate, it was because at that time the 
British Government was grasping. He was not 
merely in. the right, he was also successful in carry¬ 
ing out His views. After many sequestrations and 
agreements, he got back all his country ; and 
though he still had to pay three l&khs a year for 
.Roberts’ Horse, the burden was to him a trifle at 
which he laughed in his sleeve, while he appeared 
to be overcome with shame at the disgrace. In 
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ty lie retained the lordship over his army, his 
Sardurs, the moneyed men,"the 1 ministers and every 
■party in the palace, while he drove the British to 
abandon by degrees all interference with the State. 
.This is what some people affirm, but it would be 
wise also to consider how far the gulf he created 
between Baroda and the British Government led, 
first to the abandonment of even friendly criticism, 
and then to a very decided reaction and a searching 
inquiry into the manner in which the Native State 
had conducted itself during the period it was left 
to itself. 

SaySji liav had five legitimate sons, of whom the 
four eldest were born to him by his first wife 
Chimnd Bai, and three illegitimate sons. The heir 
to the gadi was of course Ganpat Riiv, then about 
30 years of age, for the second son, Khando Rfiv, 
was some 10 years younger. The latter was subse¬ 
quently Baja, because Ganpat iiav’s son died in 
May 1847, and hff - in his turn was succeeded l>y 
Sayajfa fourth son, Malbfir liav, because he died 
leaving no heir, and, previous to his death, the 
third of Saydji’s sons, Auand Rav, had also died. 

Ganpat Iiuv was in every respect a contrast to 
his father, but in one matter ho compares favour¬ 
ably with his next brother, in that he was not 
adjicted to lavish expenditure. Some years before 
his accession Mr. Ogilvie bad written of him that 
lie was “ weak, dissipated and indifferently educated, 
f< that he was not on good terms with his father, whom 
“ he had intrigued to supplant.’ 5 But in 1851 Colonel 



■ vUn^Wfm slightly torn pored this criticism; he thought 
--- weak indeed, hut not ill-intentioned, though un¬ 
doubtedly too muchuuderthe influence of his minister. 

As reference has been made to the want of educa¬ 
tion in the Mahfir&ja, it may be as well to remember 
that since the days of Ddraiiji, no reigning Gliikvad 
had left Gujarat except to appear at Poona, and that, 
confined within their little State, the Gaikv/ids were 
suffered to ignore the great world outside save in so 
far as a few narrow and crooked Marathi politics bade 
them look to the immediate past of their nation for 
guidance in the very much changed present. Captain 
i‘ reach, Acting Resident, records how he persuaded 
the well-meaning MaMrSja to read some books, to 
abandon the notion that London was somewhere 
south of Calcutta, and to purchase an expensive toy 
in' a model steam-engine. Later on he travelled; next 
Ivlmnde Rf»v proceeded in state to meet H. R. IT. 
the Duke of Edinburgh in Bombay, and finally his 
young adopted son not only went there, but to 
Delhi also, and the great towns of Hindustliiin. The 
consequences' ofKhande Rav’s extended information 
have been given in this book, but what will come of 
Sayfiji Ray’s still more liberal trainings yet beyond 
conjecture. The isolation, however, of the Giikvads 
from the outside world up,to quite a recent time was 
greater than can now be imagined, and the instru¬ 
ment by which they were suddenly brought into con¬ 
tact with it has just been hinted at. Captain French 
presented the MabMja with a toy-engine, and the 
same officer greatly promoted the introduction of rail- 
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Gujarat, which have since effected a 
plefce revolution in the trade, politics and customs 
of the State, 

In 1853 a party of engineers began to survey the 
country between. Bombay and Gujarat with a view 
to laying down a railroad. When work. was com¬ 
menced at Surat.it was found necessary to make the 
line pass through Baroda territory, and negotiations 
had to be opened with Ganpat Rav. In 1858 His 
Highness readily surrendered in full the land required 
for the rail, stipulating only for the payment of com¬ 
pensation to the owners of private (not khdlsa) land, 
and for protection against any loss which might 
accrue to Bai*oda revenue in transit duties. These 
stipulations were of course accepted, but though the 
claims for compensation made by owners of private 
laud might bo and were satisfied, the matter of 
indemnity to the State for loss in transit duties 
pi'oved' difficult to settle. In 1859, Khande Riv 
agreed to receive from tho British Government 
year by year compensation for proved loss in transit 
duties. At the same time it was only fair to compute 
the correspondingly largo gain to the Baroda State 
‘accruing from tho increase in customs duties which 
followed the introduction of the railway and the 
consequent augmentation of exports and imports, 
and it was hard to strike a balance. The present 
Administration has abandoned all claims for indem¬ 
nity for loss in transit duties. 

The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
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x thus skirted, (the first train running in 1830,] 

but not with the State money,, nor were the advan¬ 
tages the State reaped from the undertaking direct 
in toy way. On the contrary, it surrendered its 
sovereignty over the land set aside for the Railway 
line, and consequently its rights to civil or criminal 
jurisdiction within the limits of that line. But indi¬ 
rectly the advantages derived proved to be great; 
so that when in 1877 the British Government deter¬ 
mined to extend the Railway from Akmadabad to 
Rajputand, the present Administration granted the 
land required in Baroda territory free of all cost 
to the British Government. Full jurisdiction, short 
of sovereign rights, was also given over such land 
so long as the railway might last, and the right to 
tax through traffic was surrendered. The lino thus 
extended between Ahmaddbad and Pdhlanpdr is 
constructed on the metre gauge. 

Besides aiding the British Government to construct 
the great line, .His Highness the Gdikvdd (1872-73) 
converted a tramway into a railway line of 20 miles 
in length between Dabhol and the Miydgdm or 
Karjan Station on the B. B. and C. I. The cost of the 
line was either Rs. 3,73,400, or, according to some 
computations, Rs. 4,02,1.09; the gauge is the 
smallest in India, as it does not exceed 2 ^feet. 
Even in 1876-77, on the most favourable reckoning, 
the return on the capital invested was not much \ 
over 2*50 per cent. Yet small feeders to the trunk 
line are felt to be so useful for the opening up of 
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ia a country where the cheap construction 
and maintenance of roads is impossible, that Raja 
Sir T. Maciava R/iv has resolved to connect Dabhoi 
with Bahaclarptir on the east, CMndod on the west, 
and Baroda on the north-west by theso narrow 
gange lines. These useful extensions, which will be 
351 miles in length when completed, are likely to 
cost about Rs; 6,83,398, and the work is at the 
present moment proceeding rapidly. 

After this unavoidable digression, lot us return to 
the political history of the State. We have noticed 
how Mr. Remington, while officiating at Baroda, 
obtained the dismissal of Fadke, how Narso Pant 
was mad© Native Agent, and how Colonel Out** 
ram returned as Resident in the State where he had 
ten years before served as assistant to Mr. Suther¬ 
land. Fora time Colonel Outram thought well of 
Narso Pant,but subsequently suspected him of with ¬ 
holding certain important papers relating to a false 
claim for three hikhs of rupees made by his friend 
Bdbd Niifada on Covind RSv GaikvSd. Then fol¬ 
lowed BSba Nafada's second attempt to ruin Goraji. 
Pol, whose estate he was managing or rather mis¬ 
managing, and again Colonel Outram thought the 
Agent was playing into the BfdnPs hands. The Resi¬ 
dent therefore once again availed himself of the 
advice of the disgraced Fadke, and obtained from 
him assistance in unravelling the "Goraji Pol case 
and that of Joiti Bai Sethanf. Unfortunately, 
whether Colonel Outram was right or wrong in his 
views, while the latter case was still pending the 
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fsidont was forced to leave Baroda and to go to 


Egypt to recruit his shattered health. 

Captain French then acted for him from October 
1848 to May 1850, and every step taken by Colonel 
Outram was reversed. Narso Pant was fully trusted, 
the MaMrija Ganpat Rav was cordially allowed to 
deprive the Fadke of his appointment, and B&&& 
Ndfada was supported in his machinations again si 
Joitf B6i. In short Captain French took an opposite 
view of the state of parties in Barocla to that held 
by Colonel Outram. It would be useless here to* 
attempt to decide on the merits of the men who at 
this time had power enough to influence the Mahdraja 
and the Resident; their ways wore crooked and their 
objects equally self-interested. Colonel Outranks 
fame as a soldier and his Heal and boldness as a 
political officer have distinguished him among all his 
contemporaries; but Captain French, though he, like 
so many others, differed from Colonel Outraraia his 
views, was nevertheless an admirable officer whose 
name is gratefully remembered in Barocla to this day. 2 
In May 1850 Colonel Outram returned to Baroda, 
and with his wonted rigour re-asserted the wisdom 
of his opinions concerning the men of Baroda and 
the prevalence of intrigue. Captain French was 
blamed for having permitted the expulsion of Fadke 
from the city, as he held a British guarantee. The 
case of Joiti B&l r. BSbu Nafada, which had been 
decided against the former party by a packed pan- 
chayat, was retried, the villany of the Bdba brought 
to light, and his guarantee withdrawn, Narso Pant, 
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Native Agent, was brought to trial before a 
Special Commissioner, Mr. Frere, and after a patient 
investigation, which lasted from Juno to October 
] Sol, one out of seven charges was proved against 
him.. He had ct betrayed his official trust in s mis¬ 
pleading Colonel Outram/' hut was nevertheless only 
f< removed from his present employment and con si- 

derecl ineligible for re-employment. " At the 
same time four subordinate clerks wore ordered to 
throw up their posts in the Residency office. 

Then Colonel Outram* on the 81st April 1831, 
sent in his Khatpat Report to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. in which lie blamed that Government for not 
taking more stringent measures to overcome the 
bribery one! corruption which were destroying the 
Baroda State. This Report led the Governor of 
Bombay in Council, that is Lord Falkland and 
Messrs. Blane and Bell, to inform the Resident that 
he had better leave Baroda. Accordingly Colonel 
Outram took a month's leave on the 21st of Decem¬ 
ber 1851, and on the 20th of January 1852 his place 
was taken by Mr. J. M. Davies. In the month of 
July of the same year, however, the Honourable 
Court of Directors passed in review the whole of 
Colonel On tram's career as Resident and, while 
noticing the absence of proper respect in the Khatpat 
Report, they concluded by praising u the fleal, 
(< energy, ability and success with which inqui ries bad 
u been prosecuted attended with great difficulty." 
They hoped, therefore, that Colonel Outram would 
once more be trusted with high employment, and, 
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ire shall pee* he did return to Baroda itself for a 
short time. 

Colonel Outram wrote his' Khatpat Report in 
April and.left Barocla and India nine or ten months 
later* In the meantime one or two curious incidents 
occurred. In September 1851 a letter was convey¬ 
ed to the Resident purporting to be from the 
minister Bhatl TSmbekar to the MahardjVs brother 
and heir apparent Khande Eav. It contained these 
alarming words : " Arrangements are being made to 
“ carry out what occurred to Fate Sing Mahdraj; 
H you wait a little.” The doubt was whether this 
was the production of the minister or a forgery 
perpetrated by Babd Fadke. It caused a great 
amount of heart-bur nings but eventually the Maharaja, 
who after ejecting Fadke had recalled him to Baroda, 
sided with BMu Tambekar in quashing that too cleyer 
man : and, when Colonel Outram wished Gan pat Eav 
to re-consider the position he had taken with regard 
to Fadko; His Highness earnestly remonstrated. 
The o ther strange occurrence was this. Colonel 0ut- 
ram stopped certain letters at the Post Office on his 
own authority, and caused the persons to whom they 
were addressed to open and read them to him, It 
then transpired that the old trick practised by Baroda 
Darbar officials of purchasing tlio secrets of the 
Bombay Council was still being vigorously kept up. 

Mr. J. M. Davies was Resident from January 1852 
to June 1853, When he fell ill, and his work was then 
carried on by the officiating Resident, Mr. G. B. 
Seton Karr, from Juno IS53 to March 1851, 
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mve read the opinion at which the honour¬ 
able Court of Directors , had arrived about Colonel. 
Out ram. It w as then re s ol ved that <e measures should 
“be taken for correcting tho impression which 
reeout information lias shown to be widely prevalent 
“ among the natives on that side of India, that tlie 
“ proceedings of Government -may be effected by the 
“ employment of undue influence, personal or pecu- 
u inary, at Bombay*** Lord Dalhousie carried out the 
wishes of the Court of Directors by re-appointing 
Lieutenant-Colonel Outram to the post of Resident 
(24th February 1854), in spite of Ganpat 3Uv*s 
khariti begging that any other persbn might be 
sent in his stead, and by directing him once more 
to weed the Residency office, to abolish the post of 
Kativo Agent, and not to re-employ .Baba Fadke. 

Lord .Dalhousie had indeed been directed to taker 
f'lwgo of the relations between the British Govern" 
meat and the Baroda State. In vain the Bombay 
Government pointed to local difficulties of detail 
“and the great intermixture of the territories of 
“ Bombay, of Baroda, and of numerous chiefs tribu- 
'Gury, some to Bombay, some,to Baroda.” “Neer- 
<c ly,” retorted the Governor General, “nearly the 
k < whole of tho business which is transacted between 
“ the two governments arises move or less directly 
i( out of tho peculiar position of those subjects of the 
" Gaikvad who hold the guarantee of tho British 
** Government, and it is out of this class of business 
“ that those abuses and attempts to carry on a 
“ system of corruption have sprang.” 

’ 21 


to anticipate events, the remonstrance of the 
Bombay Government was a reasonable one. On tho 
17th of November 1859 the India Office wrote to 
H. E. tho Governor in Council a letter necessitated 
by tho confusion which took place in settling* an 
outbreak in Okha man rial, to be described in the 
next chapter, “ It appears to Her Majesty ’s 
Government that the system under which the whole 
of our political relations with Baroda arc con- 
{e ducted by your Government has not worked well. 
** These relations are so intimately connected with 
(< those of Gujar&t generally, that they ought not to 
■ ( bo disunited geographically. Baroda should be 
a administered by the Bombay Government, and it 
u should bo remembered that it was only placed 
*? directly under the authority of the Government 
“ of India for special reasons and circumstances 
“ which ceased to exist on the death of their Hi ^fe¬ 
wnesses Saydji R&v and Ganpat Rav/’ Whether 
they had ceased to exist or not a few more years 
were to show ; for the present it is enough to note 
that, on the 17th of November 1860, the Resi¬ 
dent, Major Wallace, was directed to take his orders 
in future from the Government of Bombay. That 
Government was then warned a to take full precau- 
u tipns against the revival of tho notorious system of 
" intrigue,” One remark made by Khande Udv to 
the Government of India on the occasion should be 
recorded to explain the state of parties then and in 
Ganpat IMv's time at Baroda. <( I am sorry to hear 
" of the change, as the people who are friends of 


u T6mbekar, and others like them, on account 
Ci of oumity, will attempt to avail themselve^ hf this 
<f opportunity to take their revenge.” 

The remark leads ns back to Colonel Outranks 
re-appointment at Baroda and the events which 
thereupon ensued. From the time of Sir James 
Camac's visit to the G&ikvad, the Mah&r&ja Sayaji 
Bav had fully availed himself of the permission 
given him to rule without any accredited Divfuv. 
Bor some years he did all the work himself and 
Ganesh Sadashfva Ozo, an assistant in the Eadnavfs 
department, was merely a sort of secretary to His 
Highness. But, till his death, he employed as his 
confidential advisers, B6pu Argade, Biibd Ndfade, 
Gopdl Rdv Mairdl, Sakhdrdm Pdudurang Bode, and 
above all Bkafi Purdnik. About a year after his 
death Ganpat Rdv Mahdrdj once more instituted the 
pSlfc of karibhari or minister, and bestowed it upon 
Vithal Khande Rav, better known as Bhdd Tdm- 
bekar, of wliom men still speak well, though he 
did not please the British Government. It was 
supposed that he was the author of the kbarftd 
addressed by Ganpat Eav to the Governor General, 
and begging that some other person than Coloned 
Outram should be appointed Resident. It was 
ascertained that he had persuaded Ganpat Edv to 
believe that Colonel Outram would have him re- 
moved from the g&dl and would cause Khande 
Ra v to he proclaimed Mahtfrdja in his place. This 
prince, then called the A.ppu Sdheb, was not on 
good terms with his brother, he had lately written 


i<rjhe Government com plaining* of him, and the 
old affair of the letter in which His Highness, his 
brother, the Minister and Fadke were concerned 
was still' fresh in the minds of all* Now Colonel 
On tram was directed to demand of Ganpat Rav the 
dismissal of Rhau Tambekar. 

But the Prince loved his Minister, and his dis¬ 
missal seemed a personal disgrace to himself. The 
host interview between the Resident and the Rdj& 
took place on the 20th of March 1854, but it was 
not till after clays passed in doubt and disgust that 
Ganpat R&v parted with his friend. How often has 
the scene been repeated at this Court from the time 
of Saydji and Dhakji DSddji to the time of Kbande 
Jtfiv and Bhaii Shinde, of Malh&r Eav and N ana Siiheb 
Khtmvelkar. As usual, in this instance the dismissal 
was but an outward act. Ganpat R6v Mahtrdj 
consented to take Govind Rdv Rode, the brother 
of his father’s adviser Sakhdrdm Rode, into 
apparent favour, though he had been in disgrace 
since last Colonel On tram had left Baroda; but he 
pointedly refused to nominate a now minister and 
retained Bhab Tambekar as his confidential adviser. 
Colonel Outrarn, never afraid of proceeding to ex¬ 
tremities, broke off all communications with the 
MaMr&ja, and it was not till the 12th of April that, 
ascertaining that Bhaii T&mbekar and his partisans 
had really been dismissed, he consented to enter on 
friendly relations with His Highness, A few days 
passed (5th May 1854), and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Outrarn was called away to a still more important 


i£u tliat he held. The war with -Russia was 
imminent, *an<l Outturn was selected to take the 
command of Aden, where the highest political and 
military functions were united iu Iris person. Colonel 
Oufcram was succeeded by Major Malcolm, whoyasi 
Resident from May 1854 to November 1855. Major 
Davidson next filled the post from February 1856 
to March 1857. 

Nothing of special interest, however, occurred 
during these years, and on the 19th of November 
1856 His Highness Ga n pat Iidv Mahdnij died. 

Note l , pp. 228, 229.—Of the 81 divisions of Gnrjjara Brdhmane 
the Nagar Brahmans were the most striving, though the 
Audichya, (Audh North) sub-divided into (1) the Siddbpura, 
(2) the Sihor, and 0) the Xolkiya Brahmans (with others), were 
the.most numerous. 

Of the Audfoliya Brahmans, worshippers of Shiva, something 
has been said in the body of this history. Mulrlij collected 1,000 
BrAhmans from various parts of India, and on one half he bestowed 
Sihor and 100 villages, on the other half Siddbpura and 100 
villages, and on a small toll or band of recusants of his d&nu 
Kbaubhat (Cambay) and 12 villages. So goes the story, though 
the Br&bmans are older than Mulraj and Sihor may be Sinhapttr, 
the capital of the ancient Sinhas of GujarAt. 

Colonel Out ram feared and hatfulthe Nftgar Brahmans, and 
mistakenly derived their name from Sag (tho serpent,) while it 
cornea from NAgar. But ho was not in error as to ttyur skill and 
ambition. General LeGrand Jacob wrote of them: “ Tho Nagara 
community is very powerful in tho peninsula of K&tiiiavfid, 
u (increa.d ngly bo after Baroda was f reed of them,) they are by pro* 
“ fession a corps diplomatique, and devoted to the arts of govern- 
ment. They are a shrewd race, and work their way into 
iC almost every clarbAr by their ability and fact.” This is true of 
that portion of the Nrigars who give themselves np to lay ambi- 
lions, and more especially m of the Yadanugar BrAhmane, as one 
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sKvisipn composed of BroArtiiS and a few Vaishnas 
vadanagar class keeps itself a little aloof and ahead of the 
Vishalnngar Brahmans, who claim to have been founded by 
: Visaldevfi, the first of the Vugh elite, whose accession dates efrcA 
.a. o. 1X02, and to whom tho Bfithodre BrAlrnmns and others 
ascribe thoir foundation, Yen irurn A'ditram belonged to. the 
Vislmlnagar caste. 

Of tho Modha Bi^bmans'(Modh&na near SklcThpura) and other 
less important classes there is' no room for mention in this brief 
history. Nor need we point out here that, since the arrival of the 
Odikvad into Gujariit, tho numbers of Deahasfch and Konkano.sth 
Brahmins has much increased, and that “they arc now in social 
“ and religious fellowship with the respective castes ia the country 
u from which they take their wime/* 

Note 2 , p. 238.—If wo look upon Sutherland and Outram as 
.Reside ms who, by shero force and energy of character, were 
determined to utterly stamp out rascality, and who a little 
despised the national peculiarities of those with whom they had 
to deal, and if wo may suspect some of their successor a to have 
boon too tolerant of shortcomings and abuses, we cannot reckon 
Captain French as bolonging to either class. 

lie was quite as zealous as Colonel Outram in pointing out the 
evils of the Bnh&adurf system, but, while the latter disliked 
giving support to n body of worthless men, the former objected to 
the system itself booause it seemed to him a political engine for 
hampering tho G&ikvatl In all matters he strove to discover how 
far he could take the Mabir&ja and his followers along with him 
ou tho path of progress: there possibly was, therefore), in his time a 
period of peace, a cessation of intrigue, a healthy attempt at re¬ 
form, such as has not been seen since or, at any rate, not till the 
present Administration came in. Ho persuaded the Maharaja to 
educate himself a little, to visit Bombay, to make roads and plant 
vVaysido trees. In bis time tho camp was connected properly with 
tho city, bridges and serais were constructed, a design was pre¬ 
pared to connect tho capital with TankdriA Bandar by a tramway, 
and to build a dharma&la at that plaoo, and to make a road.,from 
it to Mand.ila. A. regulation was passed to check infanticide 
among the great class of Leva Kiuibts ia the PefelM and other 



to banish from tliorn Bh&fcs, Charans and professional beggars. 
Tho sale of children, without the consent of tho l>arbar was 
prohibited, a first step was taken towards the introduction of 
vaccination, restitutions wore made for robberies, and criminals 
from British territories wore given up. At the same time Captain 
French urged the Government of Bombay “ to moot the Barb hr 
"half-way in concession, that it might not assume a odd sulky 
“ position fatal to its stability, but might become a friendly con lid- 
*’ n'ly, leaning on tho dominant power by seeking its counsel 
" aud following its example.” 
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KUAKDE BAY XI X.H A RAJA—OKHAMANpAL. 

Gan pat IMv Mdlriraja left no legitimate male issue, 
and was therefore succeeded by the eldest of his 
surviving brothers, Khande K&v. Unlike the 
brother who preceded, and the brother who succeed¬ 
ed him, “he was a man ol bodily and mental 
“ energy, sometimes self-willed, was very shrewd 
“and observant, and took a large share in the ad- 
“ ministration, had a mind open to kindly imprds- 
“ sions, and was actuated by generous impulses/’ 
So wrote the Resident at the opening of Khande 
Bdv*s reign, but the remark requires amplification. 
Of his bodily energy and physical strength there is 
no doubt; he loved all games, he was passionately 
fond of hunting. But it is possible for a prince to 
indulge too far even in manly exercises; the palace 
at Mitkarpura was erected at a great expense 
because of its'propinquity to the deer-preserves, and 
the deer-preserves wore jealously guarded to the 
detriment of many people. It is also undoubtedly 
true that the prince was gifted with mental energy, 
and that ho was shrewd and observant; it might 
have been added that ho had a retentive memory, 
and other good mental qualities} but it must 
also be admitted that he had been trained in the 



■im0trtect way of bis predecessors. His willingness 
t o enter on a new course, to remodel the ■ army, to 
reform tho revenue and the judicial system, to start 
great public works, and so on, served therefore rather 
to. point out the direction which reforms should 
take thau to inaugurate a revolution which to bo 
useful or permanent required to be radical. Unfortu¬ 
nately, also, two things wore wanting to this prince, 
that his reign might be a- beneficial one : his minis¬ 
ters and advisers were incompetent men, and some 
of them were bad men; and his own aspirations 
were for display rather than for the attainment of 
solid advantage to his people. It is quite true that 
he had generous impulses, but these not seldom led 
to a lavish expenditure of money; and if he grandly 
rewarded personal friends and retainers, or afforded 
a great but transitory amusement to tho people of 
his capital by a pigeon marriage or some such extra¬ 
vagance, the permanent results of his actions were 
exceedingly small. It is well to remember this, 
because, as will be seen, what has often happened in 
history happened to Govind Ildv ; s family. One man 
paid the penalty not only of his own shortcomings, 
but of those of his predecessors as well. It is not 
a gain to b© the heir of a princely line, or the re¬ 
presentative of a system, if there are vices in the 
line and faults in the system. Matter R&v began his 
reign well, and the Sur Sagar tank, the High School, 
the other schools of a more indigenous type which 
he fostered, should count to his credit. True, Mai Mr 
R&v persecuted his brother's family and followers. 
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&v, KauOj h Saydji hiid given hi 
cedents, and great as his faults had been, the con¬ 
finement at Padrahad been long and severe. Placed 
suddenly in the light of day before the eyes of all 
men, IVIalhdr Itav ; s deeds seemed extraordinarily 
wicked/ but it lia'd not been the wont of the British 
Residents at Baroda to expose the shortcoming’s of 
Gfiikv&d princes, and some of Mallidr Rav^s deeds 
bad been done before. 

These remarks seem necessary because it is by 
connecting events that their true value is found; 
and yet they are reluctantly made, fox*, though the 
end of Khandedlav’s reign is marked by reckless 
expenditure, some acts of cruelty, and a general 
' deterioration, the beginning was good, and the 
prince was a man, bluff and hearty, and liked by 
many. Nor is it intended to lay all the faults of 
Khande Edv's reign at the door of Klmpde E£v. 

Whatever else may be omitted in this brief history, 
one of .Khande Rav’s early acts must receive pro¬ 
minent notice. Soon after his accession the great 
Mutiny of the Bengal army took place, and for a 
ti mo the very existence of British power in India 
seemed in danger. Of all the princes in the land 
none showed himself more loyal and more zealous to 
co-operate with the English than the G&kv&d. 

In 1857 the British regular troops were with¬ 
drawn from Gnjardt, and the turbulent classes in 
the Maid and Revd Kanthds imagined an oppor¬ 
tunity had arrived for creating a great disturbance. 
But Khande Rdv so employed all his available 




iftrg'tii in preserving order that Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare wrote, “ the Contingent was kept up in 
<r a state of thorough efficiency, they have had 
u an extraordinary amount of work, attended with 
“■ much fatigue, exposure and expense to them- 
r selves, all of which they have cheerfully done/* 
The nature of the service rendered and the reward 
which followed it in 1858 may he gathered from 
the following extract from a Resolution passed 
by the Government of India ' rf In consideration of 

ct the unswerving attachment and active assistance of 
a hi. H, the Mihiraja Khande Rdv, without which 
r ‘our hold on the whole of Western India would 
“ have been most seriously compromised, the exaction 
u of the annual sum of 8 lakhs for the maintenance of 
“ the Gujardt- Irregular Horse, a fine imposed on 
f< Khande Ruv's father in 1839, and considered in the 
u light of a public disgrace, yfm remitted with 
" retrospective effect from the date of His Highness* 
t{ accession/* In addition to this material benefit, 
Khande Hdv was, at his own request, presented with 
tho morclials or fans made of peacocks feathers, and 
in a sanad' dated March 11th, 1862, the right of 
adoption was conferred upon him. 

The disturbances which attended the great strug¬ 
gle in Hiudustbin were not confined to the Maid 
and Revi Kanthis, but spread to Okhdraandal as 
well. We shall now permit ourselves a wide, 
digression to explain how these happened. 

O.K1I A M AN I)AL. 

At the western extremity of Kithiivid, bounded 


South and West by the Indian' ■Ocean, on. 
the North and East by the. Golf of Kaelih, and on 
the lower half of the East aid® by the Ban of Kacbb, 
lies the isolated little province of OkMmandal, a 
strip of country 30 miles long by 15 broad. 

The air is healthy; the soil is rocky and unfruit¬ 
ful ; till quite lately a thick jungle concealed its 
surface; the coast .is indented with bays and creeks. 
It i s little wonder that this remote province has for 
centuries been the home of a* bold and hardy 
people, little given to agriculture, for which there 
is small scope, but much addicted to wrecking and 
piracy, for the futhorance of which practices nature 
has given the Vfighora bays and creeks and curious 
caves and an impenetrable jangle. 

The Vaghers, though they like to call themselves 
Rrtjpiits, were tho original fishermen and boatmen 
of’OkMmandnJ, who by a marriage rose in the 
world. This was the way : once the land was held 
by the Hadad and Chdvada Eajpfits, who, falling 
out, called in the Rathod Wider to judge between 
them. This tho Rathod did in a way: for he took 
ail the country himself, and his brother-in-law, a 
Jarejd of Kachh, married a woman of the low 
V&gher caste. The sons of tho JiVreja man and 
Vagher woman formed a new family, the- Manek 
V&yhers who, as we say, called themselves Rajputs. 

Okhamandal was not conquered by tho Musal- 
inans till iTift. But in that year JVfahommed bhah 
Bogada overran the land, destroyed tho temple of 
Jaguty broke its idol, and in its place erected a 



Just as happened later, the poverty of the 
country and the pluck of its people long kept off the 
foe, and, jtast as later, the blow came at last to 
avenge a piracy* A learned molvi of Samarkand 
was -spoiled by the pirates of Sankada, and the arm 
of the great Mahommed reached this distant spot to 
avenge the injury. 

By degrees the rule of the Musalmdns passed away, 
and in 1774 we find the renewed rule of the Rdthod 
driven back to behind the Ran by Meru Khavas, 
Jam of Navanagar, the same who helped a certain 
Bfibdji to take the fort of Positra, This BdMji had 
usurped Bet from the infant son of his brother, the 
chief of Ardmadd, and from his hands it passed into 
those of the priests of the temple. In 1807 there" 
were six chiefs in Okhdmandal—the Vader chief of 
Aramada, the Positra chief, tho chiefs of Bet and 
Dliingo, the Baydd of Mold Mdnefc who possessed 
Bvarkd, and the Rdv of Kachh who had a little fort. 
Some of these had already irritated the British by 
acts of piracy, but in 1807 tho chief of Bet 
promised to mend his ways, Positrd, however, gave 
much trouble, and had to be blockaded by the 
“ Zephyr” in 1809. The same year all tho chiefs 
promised the British .Resident to abandon piracy 
and pay compensation; nevertheless they returned 
to their old ways tho next year, and though in 1814 
they actually did pay a third of the compensation 
agreed on, they did not cease to give trouble. 

Determined to put an end to the nuisance, the 
Bombay Government sent Colonel East with a 
22 
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"^vSsifi^lorce-fc© subdue Obhamandal, a task be easily 
brought to' a successful' issue with some slight 



assistance from Gdikv&d troops. In 19 17 Okhd- 
•mandal was bestowed as a free gift on the Ghkvud, 
who would of course be proud to be the guardian 


of one of the most celebrated shrines iu India. At 
the same time it should he remembered that the 


Gdikvfvd undertook to pay up the balance of the 
compensation due by the pirate chiefs, the expense 
of the occupation since the conquest, and to manage 
■ a country full of pirates, the annual deficit of the 
revenues of which varied from 25,00,0 to 40,000 
Kupees, 

Arising look place in* 1818, a serious rebellion 
in 1820 to subdue which British arms had to be 
called in, aud in 1825 a fresh disturbance, in 1857 
the chiefs complained that their pensions were not 
regularly paid by the GSikvad government, and, 
though some settlement was made about it by 
Lieutenant Barton, they rose at Vasai in February 
1858 and seized Bet without opposition, for the 
Sibaudi were on their side. Lieutenant Barton 
again came to Okha, and after occupying Bet, 
handed it over to the GaikvHd, for he had been 
ordered to withdraw the small force he had with 
him, and leave the Gdikvdd to settle matters with 
the Ydghers. 

A settlement was arrived at in December 1858, 
up to which time the Vaghers had held the Gaik- 
vadi troops at bay from behind the thick tlir hedges 
of Vas&i. But the settlement was a sham one ; the 


hers had got to despise His Highness* army, and 
when they were told that the Mutiny of the Bengal 
Army had overpowered the British, they promptly 
rose against the Gaikvad in. 1859, took Bet and 
Dvarka, and drove the Ghlkvihl authorities away 
into KdthidvSd. 

The Sibandi having proved indifferent if not 
treacherous, Khande Rav wisely placed the affairs 
of Okhamandal entirely in the hands of the Bombay 
Government, A tedious campaign ensued. Bet 
was evacuated on the 6th October. Dvfo’ka, after 
standing a siege for several days, was abandoned on 
the 81st. The scene of action was next transfeiTed to 
the jungl e; and, finally, the V4ghers took up a strong 
position outside of Okhamandal on the Abhapnra 
Hill of the Bard& range in K^thijivad, Prom this 
place they were dislodged by Colonel Horner on the 
18th December 1859, and the war came to an end. 
After this a British officer was appointed to com¬ 
mand the local battalion at Dvarka, supervise the 
Vagher population, and correspond with the Resident 
at, Baroda. But the collection of revenue and the 
conduct of the administration continued to be left to 
the Gdikvad/s officers. Unfortunately in 1862 some 
Vaghor State prisoners escaped from confinement, 
and, returning to their country, created great dis¬ 
turbances. They did not cease, in fact, till the 29th 
of December 1867, when Dev Ma nek and his followers 
were almost exterminated on the MancherdS Hill; 
or, to be more accurate, till 1868, when Mula M6nek 
was surprised and killed near Rampur by the Bor- 



Jar Sibandi. These two men were the nephews 
of the old chief Jodhd Murick, who had headed the 
rising in 1859 and been killed in the Gir jungles. 
They were able to keep up their vexatious disturbances 
so long, because the country in which they lived 
was well known to thorny and was of a most difficult 
nature; bocause, too, they were supported, not only by 
the brave Vdgher bdrvatf6s (outlaws), but by all 
kinds of malcontents from Qkha and X&thidv'&cl ; 
and because the Sibandi or native irregular troops 
of the chiefs of Kdthiavdd either feared to meet them* 
or were secretly inclined in their favour. 

By this time the Yaghers were considerably red uced 
in numbers, nor is it probable that they will ever 
break the peace again. There are even indications 
that the quieter V%hers are taking slowly to culti¬ 
vation, and the country is not quite the jungle it was. 
It is to be regretted that such severe measures had to 
be taken with a people small in numbers but gifted 
with many fine qualities, and that there was applied 
to them a policy both weak and irritating, but at the 
same time occasionally and intermittently supported 
by British arms. 



CHAPTER XXIV* 


KHAN pit) RAY MAH A. RAJ (continued )—THE ARMY, 

'Urns, in the early years of his reign, Kbande Ear 
heard a good deal and saw something of war. Ho 
himself was at heart a soldier, and it is not to be 
wondered at that ho attempted to reform his army 
by- the introduction of European or half-caste 
officers, of regular drill and of uniform appoint¬ 
ments. But these innovations should have been 
accompanied by a vigorous onslaught on the old 
useless system. Such a step, however, it was 
ctifheult to take without offending an influential 
class. And yet, unless it was taken, the strain would 
be great on the revenues of a State which had 
ceded territories for a subsidiary army, which was 
bound by treaty to keep up a contingent force that 
for political reasons it was hard to reform, and 
which had at the same time to maintain a body 
of Sardiirs who were of course dependent on the 
continuance of a primitive order of things. 

A brief account of the Gaikv.icl’s army should 
find a place in this history : for, after all, it must be 
borne in mind that whan the first GdikvCd settled 
at Son gad, ho was nothing but the lieutenant of the 
DiibMde. It is true that his eon usurped the 
authority of the Senapati, but still he was but a 
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(thfk leader of Mardtkd irregular cavalry. If he 
rose subsequently to be a Maharaja, he did so with 
the assistance of a body of men whom one might 
have expected to see sharing his good fortune and 
becoming by degrees lords of large estates and 
powerful councillors of state. Yet this is not what 
happened. As the Gdikvdd rose the Sard&rs fell, 
and at the present date one figure alone stands 
prominently forward, while the military class has 
fallen far into the background. 

1. The State Cavalry .—At the head of the Gdik- 
vad's army should be placed the pdgd svdrs. The 
Ain Huzardt Pagd, the corps entrusted of old to 
Pildji, and therefore entitled to bear the Zar! Patkd, 
the Nishdn and the State NagfirS, bestowed on the 
head of the house by Shdhti, Rdjd of Sdtdrd, comes 
first among these. It is under the direct command 
of the Gdikvdd. Next in rank are the Huzardt 
Oh and! Pdgd and the Patki Pdgd. The first two 
Pdgds were sub-divided by Sayaji Kdv, and seven 
of these lesser bodies were converted into Khds 
Pdgds, in which the relatives of the Gdikvdd obtain¬ 
ed commands. 

2. The Cavalry of the Sarddrs .—Tn the front 
rank of the military class should be placed those 
sileddrs who, mounted on their own horses, accom¬ 
panied the Gdikvdd from the Dakhan, and above all 
the'descendants of Ekoji and Ndrdyanji Pdndhare, 
who seem to have been the first partners of Pildji and 
Damaji Gdikvdd. These men, of whom the Pdndhare 
Kdjd, the Ghorpade Rdjd, Mir Sdheband the Jddhava . 
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in ay be mentioned, keep p6g&s of their own, 
are treated with distinguished honour, and have 
a fixed pay. The rdj&s, like some members of the 
GaikvAd family, are excused from attending the 
muster roll; the three Mfrs, if they lose a horse in 
battle, are indemnified for the same at a fixed rate 
of Rs. 500. 

8. The Foreign Troops ,—After a time the Gaik- 
vads employed foreigners to assist them, first in 
small and then in large numbers, first to guard 
ihatids and the gates of conquered towns and forts, 
and then in every possible way. Of the leaders of 
the Sibaiidi the most famous were Amin Jarnadur, 
BacM Jarnadur, Ilagho Ramchandra, and K&ssam 
Kile. No special mention need be made of the 
infantry before Khande Rav’s time, as it was 
altogether unusual for the G&ikvad to use any but 
cavalry. But it may be noticed that the infantry, 
which was chiefly employed in doing garrison duty, 
was for the most part composed of foreigners. The 
complete inability of the Mar&thfe to conduct a 
siege has often been illustrated in this history, and 
allusion has been made to the political power 
obtained by the Arab mercenaries through their 
possession of all the military posts in the State, 

4. There were also Ekondies, men separately 
engaged with their own horses, but under no parti¬ 
cular leader. And there were and still are the Bar- 
girt, men hired on small pay to do the duty of sol¬ 
diers who drew the full salary, the most humble 
and therefore, perhaps, the most useful of the Gaik* 
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Let us state at once tie reason which 
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troops. 

prevented the military class from ever obtaining 
any great political power, from tlie outset its 
members received their recompense in money pay¬ 
ments, that is, in well paid military posts or com¬ 
mands of pagds which were handed down from 
father to son. Of land either in perpetuity or oil 
some condition of service, very little was bestowed 
on them. This was a most fortunate circumstance 
for the ruling Gfiikvdd, and one that made Major 

Walker's task a comparatively easy one, when the 
. ‘ 
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after subsidizing foreign troops, agreed to 
break up his own army. As soon as the prince 
had allied himself with the British, the military 
class was virtually at his mercy. Saydji could with 
perfect impunity break any Sard a r whom he- sus¬ 
pected of obeying tbe British rather than himself : 
and he did so repeatedly, till the quarrel between 
him and the Bombay Government induced the latter 
to notice his policy. Sayiijfs sons made such sport 
as they pleased of the wretched Sardars, till they 
were reduced to insignificance. In truth the mili¬ 
tary class was doomed to dwindle away as soon as 
the days of plundering and of conquest passed : their 
work was over: scientific warfare replaced 'desul¬ 
tory marauding expeditions : they might draw their 
pay as long as some other authority gave it, but 
against artillery, against regular infantry, amidst 
successful sieges of forts arid towns hitherto reckoned 
impregnable, these irregular cavalry leaders were 
useless. From the time whon the British stepped 
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scene, the highest service a Gaikvad trooper 
was escort duty or police 'duty : and no 
Sarddr has ever learnt to be anything but a 
trooper. 

It would not be accurate, however, to assume 
that the decay of the military class dated from the 
moment British troops were subsidized; it long 
preceded that step, which was the consequence of 
military as well as civil anarchy in the State, 
Ikurmji, the rival of the PeshvjJ, could summon 
at need large armies to carry out his designs, and 
it-is no exaggeration to say that in hi| time five- 
sixths of the revenue went towards paying the 
Poona tribute and to the maintenance of the mili¬ 
tary class, while almost up to the end of his reign 
an uninterrupted series of wars conduced to the 
gradual extension of Ivis rule and the increase of 
the number of potty tributary States. At the time 
of his death, however, the Bareda State, after a 
third defeat, was forced to give in to the Brahman 
party. Next, a family quarrel weakened the house 
of the G&ikvtids, while Gujarfit became the scene 
of a long struggle between the Poona Court and 
the growing British Power. Fate Sing did not 
spare the adherents of Govind Rav, and Govind Rav, 
when he ascended the g&di, turned off all but his 
own friends. 

Fate Sing, when he had got rid of his brother, 
reduced the army as much as possible, but he took 
the first fatal step of entertaining a small body of 
foreign military adventurers. • Govind Rav, to 


blien his position, added to their number; and 
the Parbhi! minister of An and R4v, in the midst of 
terrible factions, learnt to lean still more on their 
aid. It has been recorded that Govind Buv had of 
these mercenaries nearly 8,000 foot and 2,000 ca¬ 
valry, for whom he paid more than a lakh and a 
half per month; but Eavji Appaji paid or owed 
every month nearly three lakhs for over 18,000 foot 
ami nearly 4,000 cavalry. These mercenaries in¬ 
cluded Arabs, the descendants of Arabs, Sindhis, 
Makranis and Hindi! Pardesis ; and we have already 
seen that they exercised an immense control over 
the administration. It may therefore be imagined 
how low the original military class had fallen. 
And, owing* to internal dissensions, there was no 
strength left for military enterprise, or rather for 
the remunerative and not very dangerous mulukgiri. 
As we have seen, although the Gaikv&d had obtain¬ 
ed the lease of the Ahmad'SbM farm and was con¬ 
sequently without a competitor in Kathiavad, for 
the five years preceding Bab*i;ji\s expeditions nothing 
had been extracted from the peninsula. Yet the 
mnlukgiri was not merely the end for which the 
Marathi* military class lived, but it was as well 
the means by which it was supported. 

One more point must be noticed, though it can¬ 
not be dwelt upon. The Mar&tha invaders of Guja¬ 
rat were few in number and they came from the 
Dakhan, As long as the tide of conquest pushed 
them onwards, the Gaikvads could easily procure 
fresh supplies of soldiers from their native country. 
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^__ re followed a period of stagnation in Gujarat 

aud perhaps a falling off of military enterprise, in 
the Dakkan. Then the stream of Mardthd adven¬ 
turers dwindled away; the bulk of the population 
over whom the G&ikv&d ruled was not a warlike 
one^ as in some countries where Marathd rulers 
have established themselves ; and recourse was cot; - 
sequently had to foreign mercenaries. By the bulk 
of the population it should be understood that re¬ 
ference is made to the inhabitants of the great 
Gujar&t plain. The hill tribes, the Bhils and the 
Kolis, aided the earlier .GAikvdds to eject the 
tyloghulj but afterwards they naturally became their 
enemies. The jtfgirdfe of Kadi and Kanqji 
obtained their assistance without difficulty when 
they wished to disturb the reigning prince. 
The Bajputs of Knthidvad in the same way never 
were subdued or conciliated : and if the Baroda 
State required assistance, it had to go further afield 
to obtain it. 

The subsidizing of a British force was, we have 
said, the result of anarchy, military as well as 
civil. In Govind Iifiv's reign and during the early 
years of Anand Rdv the military class, though use¬ 
less, swallowed up a large proportion of the State 
revenues. The Arabs cost about 36 lakhs a year ; 
Babiiji’s new Sibandi 12 lakhs; the Siledars and IMgfe 
20 lakhs; and there was besides a fictitious item 
of 15 lakhs supposed to be expended on fortifi¬ 
cations. Such at least was the state of things soon 
after Major Walker's first arrival at Baroda, and 
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years before that date all that can bo 
safely said is that the nominal cost of the army 
exceeded tho total revenues of tho State. 1 be 
manner in which the Arab force was broken up after 
the siege of Baroda has been already told. But 
it yet remains to describe how, in order to effect 
the reduction of 1802-8, the arrears due to the 
troops had to bo paid off. Over 19 lakhs were 
raised by a British loan, and over 21| Idkhs were 
borrowed from bankers in Baroda under British 
guarantee. 

Major Walker's instructions had been to reduce 
the State army to the level of Fate Sing's time ; but 
this he was unwilling and perhaps unable to do. 
For, firstly, the influence the military class still 
possessed was groat. Some prestige it was vainly 
hoped would be won by getting a Gdikv&d auxiliary 
force to join in the Malva campaign, after the 
danger springing from the vicinity of Sindia and 
Holbar's vast armies to Gujarfit had passed away. 
It may however again bo noticed that just as the 
GdikvdtPs troops could not have done much to 
defend tho country if an invasion had taken place, 
so the Malvd auxiliary force returned to the Baroda 
State, mutinous and disgraced, dangerous only to 
the administration whose salt it was eating, fit only 
to prosecute a muldkgirf in tho Main. Kdntha. 

Secondly, for five years no tribute had been raised 
in Kathiavml; tho British, while the great wars in 
Central India were being waged, could not spare a 
single soldier; better, therefore, in Major Walker's 




* even add to their numbers in order that ho might 


collect the sums of which the State stood in such 
need., till the time might come when the British 
could step in to effect a permanent settlement. 

Finally, before further reductions could bo made, 
more arrears had to be paid. In 1803 and 1804 
B&Mji's arniy cost 27 lakhs a year, and in 1807 it 
cost still more. During the years first mentioned 
he had 8 guns, 100 artillery lascars, 40 barakhs, 
456 Arabs, 684 Hindustanis, 7,200 infantry and 
5,240 horse, though of the latter the Resident 
reported that not 2,000 were fit for duty of any 
kind, and, of those who were fit, nob half would be 
efficient in action. In 1807 Babaji’s army was still 
larger, and Colonel Walker calculated that in that 
year the cost of the whole army of the State was 
Rs. 42,97,372. 

But by 1807-8 the British had found themselves 
in position to interfere in KAbhi&vad and to settle 
that country to their pleasing; the inulukgiri was 
become a thing of the past ; the late conduct of 
the State army in the Malva war entitled it to 
no consideration; Sit dr urn's power of opposing 
reform was broken; and finally a great loan had 
been raised wherewith to pay off at one blow all the 
debts of the State, including the arrears due to the 
troops. These arrears were supposed in 1804-5 
to amount to over 38£ lakhs, and in 1807 to the 
monstrous sum of Rs. 73,42,528. 

♦ Well, in 1807-8 all arrears were paid off, and 
23 
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uel Walker boasted that the military expen- 

^ ditaro had been reduced by 

SUedars . 10,40,213 nearly 20 lakhs of rupees, 

Sibamli.... . 7,20/235 At an expense of 24 lakhs, 

P&g4 * . 6,:iij ’ 674 of which ouly about H 

Total . 24,00,022 l&khs were paid in the 

shape of landed jaidiid, the 
State was held to possess 7,952 horse and 3,698 
infantry, of which force three-fourths served in. 
Kathidvtid and the Maid K/mthd. It had been Major 
Walker's intention to reduce the expenditure to 
12 lakhs; but he never got lower than the figure 
mentioned in the margin. And it now remains to 
toll how the cost of the army kept ever increasing, 
how the pay of the troops once again fell into 
arrears, how the G&ikvdd had to outer tain a Con-* 
tingent Force, how this necessity led to a great 
quarrel and a heavy punishment, how, in short, a 
bad and expensive army became worse and ruinous. 

Ten years after Colonel Walker's reduction of the 
Givikv&d army, the Peshv& entered into a contest 
with the British power which ended in his destruc ¬ 
tion. In a previous chapter have been detailed the 
gains which accrued to the Baroda State from the 
fall of Bdji Mr : here we must notice the ill effects 
of that event on the army. An addition was made 
to the subsidiary force*, by the 8th article of the 
treaty of the 0th November 1817, the Gaikvad 
engaged to maintain “a body of 3,000 effective 
« cavalry to act with the subsidiary force wherever 
“ itmay be employed during the MAivS campaign a 
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force assisted the British arms, and the 
cost of the army rapidly increased with its numbers, 
while the pay of the troops was suffered to fall into 
arrears. 

Of the Contingent Force alluded to mention 
will shortly be made, but at present it need only 
be said that in 1817, when Fate Sing was urged by 
the Bombay Government to reduce his army on the 
score that the subsidiary force had been increased, 
he refused to do so. He offered indeed to cut down 
the expenditure by 4 ldkhs without diminishing the 
number of men, but that of course meant that he 
was willing to have a sham reform. He urged,, 
on the other hand, that he was reluctant to touch 
the privileges of the military class, and the Bombay 
Government acknowledged that there would be 
difficulty in taking any step of the kind* Later on. 
Sayftji R£v made the same excuse, and it was accept¬ 
ed. And in 1819, when the Resident, seeing the 
embarrassment of the State, proposed that the an¬ 
nual expenditure on the army should be reduced 
from over 4S§ likhs, (the enormous figure again 
reached,) to about 16 lakhs, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment declined to sanction the proposal until they 
should be assured against the danger of disturb¬ 
ances from the disbanded troops. This increase 
in expenditure was partly the outcome of troublous 
times and partly of the so-called assistance given 
during the MAlvd campaign and as late as the year 
1823* Fate Sing, by the treaty of 1817, was bound to 
aid his British allies with 3,000 horse, (to act with 


mfejaidiary for 6 ej,) and he did 411 one time got 
together nearly 3,000 cavalry, hut the number was 
never kept up, and it would bo safest to count them 
at 1,401 horse and 523 foot, maintained at an annual 

expense of about 17| ]&ld>s. 
Tftese troops were so irre¬ 
gularly paid that Sir John 
Malcolm h ad at one tim 0 
to advance them 14 lakhs, 
and their general condition 


Pfiga horse . 431 

Silethhs.. 7*?4 


Sibaruli. 


Total horse., 
Total foot ... 


27 6 

1,491 

523 


was so bad that the same 
distinguished officer drew up a plan for their reform 
which Government rejected, on the ground that it 
took away too much patronage from the Gaikvad. 

In the year 1820 it w m discovered by Mr, 
Elphinstone that the Baroda State, then supposed 
to be nearly free of debt, was in reality much embar¬ 
rassed. The larger portion of the sums then due 
sprang from the increased military expenditure : the 
Kkosas war had cost 2 fokhs; 13 more Mklis were 
owing,to the Pareklis for expenses in MalvA, not to 
mention the 14 lakhs due to Sir John Malcolm ; the 
arrears of the army fell a little short of 25| ldkhs > 
the K&thiaviul Sibandi had not been paid for five 
years, nor had the troops employed in Rujpipla for 
three years. In short, if at that time the State 
owed 1,07,00,000 Rupees, the larger proportion was 
on account of the army. 

These debts subsequently led to .British interfere 
once and to confiscations, but soon after 1820 die 
Bombay Government determined to lei SayajL 
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manage the bulk of his army and the 
paying of the men as he pleased, turning its attention 
exclusively to the proper maintenance of the Contin¬ 
gent Force of 3,000 men. For the present, therefore, 
we may leave out of consideration the army of the 
dikvad taken as a whole, with a mere mention of its 
numbers in 1845. HorSe Artillery 25 men, Cavalry 
(with Contingent) 5,750, Infantry (regularly 
armed and dressed) 575, Irregular Itifantry (Sindis, 
Arabs, &c.) 3,425, Sibandi (who collected revenue 
and did police duty) 8,000. In all there were 
12,775 men. It was at this time held that the city 
walls of Baroda were defended by 500 cannon, but 
most of these antique pieces have now been broken 
up or relegated to some safe spot by Sir T, Mddava 
Ilav. For cost of army, see page 318. 

Thu Contingent Forcn. 

It has been mentioned that by the 8th article of 
the treaty signed on the 6th November 1817 the 
Gdikvad government bound itself to maintain and 
hold at the disposal of the Company to act iviih the 
subsidiary force wherever it may he employed, and to 
ho' subject to the general command of tho officer 
commanding the British troops, a body of 8,000 
effective cavalry. His Highness was to Conform to 
the advice and suggestions of the British Government 
relative to the formation and equipment of* the 
contingent, its regular monthly payment, tho condi¬ 
tion of its arms and accoutrements, according to the 
custom of the O&ikvad government. 

It is no secret that from the, year 1817 to the 


'p£i*6ent date this agreement has not been fulfillM, 
and that its fulfilment baa never been possible for 
very obvious reasons, The contingent was to act 
with the subsidiary force. But at the very outset 
between 1821 and 1823, that is, as the GitikvfUTs. 
forces returned from Malva, they were drafted off to 
Kathiav*. - , to the Mahi Ediltba with head-quarters 
at S&drii and to Disd; nor could Saydji ever get them 
back to serve in the Barocla State, though by the 
agreement of 1820 the management of the tributary 
States was taken altogether out of his hands, on the 
condition that the tribute should be collected free of 
charge. The force was to be efficient. But Mar^tha 
irregular cavalry never could be got to be efficient 
aoeordingto European notions- By exercise of great 
pressure on the Gdikvfidks government, regular 
payment might be made to the force, but the sugges¬ 
tions of a British officer as to formation and equip¬ 
ment, arms and accoutrements, could not accord with 
l< the custom of the GMiikvad government/ Besides 
all this, two kinds of work were expected from the 
Contingent which never could be rendered at one 
and tho same time. It might do police work and 
revenue work as well as escort duty of a slight kind 
and the carrying to and fro of messages and small 
parcels, but it could not at the same time be an’ 
u efficient” force of irregular cavalry. The Contin¬ 
gent in the tributary states has been of some use in 
the way first pointed out, but it has never been raised 
to the level of a military body fit to face an enemy 
or to quell the rising of a petty hill tribe, ' 
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officers have for many years 

...Roomings of the Contingent, Force, and 

some of these may hero be noticed, for they have 
existed from an early time in the whole of the Caik- 
v rfd’s army, and are not confined to any one body 
or "any one period. It was, we have said, a fortunate 
thing for the MaMraJa that he recompensed his 
military lords hy hereditary posts and not by landed 
estates. The class was thereby easily broken up and 
deprived of political power, but it must also bo allow¬ 
ed that, as a military body, it easily degenerated lor 
the same reason. It became tlie object of the Sardar 
to get as much pay as possible for as little work. 
His peg a was a long way oft', and he lived at ease in 
Baroda. He drew the pay for the men, and, being 
generally in debt, made over the larger shaie of it 
to the SaVkiir. He died, and liis command was perhaps 
inherited hy a minor or a woman, so that the work 
was committed to some clerk. As the Sardar was, 
so, as far as they could be, wore all below him who 
had any influence at aU. The work was done by 
substitutes; the post, however humble, was handed on 
from father to son without regard to fitness; 
the pay was shared with the Siivkar and the K&rkun. 
As the musters of the officers were slurred over, bo 
too the humbler soldiers feared not inspections. 

Tbe bistory of the Contingent is briefly this. 
Year after year British inspecting officers complain¬ 
ed of irregular pay, short numbers, poor horses 
and bad arms, till in 1830 Sir John Malcolm, finding 
that his request that two-thirds of the Contingent 





shornd be placed on a fair footing wore disregarded, 
depriyed Saydji Ray of all authority over his own 
troops, and sequestrated some districts for their 
maintenance, estimated at §B likhs. Sayaji Ed? 
retaliated by ordering his subjects not to obey the 
orders of Amin-ud-din, the son and successor of the 
well-known Kamdl-ud-diu who had commanded the 
Mdlvd Contingent, tor Amfu-ud-diu put his trust in 
Sir John Malcolm., By these means SayCiji Riv 
considerably diminished the Contingent,""wbich had 
to be recruited from other quarters, and ho made 
matters hard for the Bombay Governor by withdraw¬ 
ing the SibancU police from the tributary districts, 
or at least by stopping thoir pay, which amounted 
to oyer 82,000 Rupees. It was contemplated by 
Sir John Malcolm or the Resident in his time to 
make fresh sequestrations, and Sayaji once again 
retaliated by withdrawing the tendti force, (detail¬ 
ed on special duty,) from Kathifivacl and the Mahi 
Kiintha, 1,117 horse and 709 foot, whose annual 
charge exceeded 4 lakhs, so that the Bombay 
Government was forced to entertain an additional 
force of 280 horse and 600 infantry, charged to 
nmlukgiri collections. 

Hereupon Sir John Malcolm was succeeded by 
Lord-Clare, who thought that His Highness had 
been very harshly treated, and contented himself 
with a promise that in future the Contingent Force 
should be efficient, and so restored the sequestrated 
districts. It is true that ou the 6th of April 18M2, 
His Highness deposited 10 lukhs of rupees in the 
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[Voasury, on the understanding that that 
sum should be drawn upon if in future the pay of 
the troops fell into arrears. But Lord Clare did or 
said nothing to insure to the Contingent their ar¬ 
rears, which amounted to 4 lakhs, or to protect from 
the wrath of tho Md ha raj a those Sardars and men 
who had elected to obey Sir John Malcolm when 
ordered by the Gaikvfid to return to Barpda. Now 
. they suffered for their trust in the British promise 
of protection. The Nav&b, Amln-ud-din, was 
superseded by Ganpafc Rav Dhnindeve, and tho two 
other commanders of quotas, Mir Sarfar^z All and 
Hamid Jam&d&r, were also dismissed, as was Ganpafc 
Rav Rapa, long commander of the 3rd Hdzarat 
Paga, while Bhfekar liay Yifchal was deprived of his 
paga. The commoner sort was similarly treated, 
forced to return to Baroda, and then dismissed or 
made to pay a large nazar for having listened 
to the voice of the Bombay Governor. The newly 
levied men in the Contingent were at once turned 
away, and thus Saydji’s triumph was complete. It 
is well that when the British found that the Maha* 
rija had not been really conciliated by Lord Clare's 
leniency they did something to soften the misfor¬ 
tunes of the men who had trusted in them between 
the years 1836-41. 

After Lord Glare’s surrender of all real supervi¬ 
sion, the Contingent Force once again becaipe a 
sham ; even the pay of the troops was not regularly 
served out, though no man dared to make a com¬ 
plaint. So matters proceeded from bad to worse 
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Government'of India, finding that Sayaji 
would do nothing to fulfil the treaty of 1817, 
issued orders on the Oth of March 1830 that a regi¬ 
ment of Irregular Cavalry should So raised, to bo 
designated the " GnjaMt Irregular Horse,”consisting 
of 812 men under a British Commandant and 
Second-in-Command, and placed under the exclusive 
control of the Resident, with head-quarters at 
Aiunaddbad. In 1841 Petted was restored to the 
Gaikvacl, and he agreed to pay for the maintenance 
of the Horse a sum not exceeding 3 lakhs a year. 
The disgrace and the burden were, as has been else¬ 
where stated, not removed till the time of Khande 
Rtiv, nineteen years after the formation of the Irre¬ 
gular Horse. It may well be believed that when this 
punishment was passed on Sayaji the Contingent 
became a matter of less interest. In 1840 the 
Bombay Government did not demand of Sayfiji that 
its numbers should exceed 1,500 horse, but Sir 
James Caruac now for the first time expressly stipu¬ 
lated that they wore to bo maintained “ lor service in 
“the tributary maMls/' and not, as in the treaty of 
1817, to act with the subsidiary force. To be sure 
Sayaji did not care whether 1,500 or 3,000 horse 
were the number requi red; the military class of his 
own subjects had to be supported and lie could not 
reduce it. Perhaps, too, he long continued to hope 
that by keeping up the whole Contingent he might 
obtain a reversal of the decision concerning the 
Gujarat IrregulatvCavalry. So the Contingent; still 
stood at 3,000 horse, and as of old did useful police 





^harrier tfork ia the mahals. But when Khande 
Riiv came to the gtidi, he began to talk of reducing 
the contingent to 1,500 men, much to the dismay 
of the British officials. He was still thinking about 
the plan when the mutiny broke out, bat From that 
moment he did not say a word about' reduction. On 
the contrary, he urged his soldiers to aid the British 
authorities in keeping the peace at a time when all 
the, regular troops were withdrawn to the north of' 
India and the wild tribes and classes of G a jar,It were 
on the look-out for a disturbance. A year later the 
Gnjurat Irregular Cavalry was broken up, and it 
was expressly promised by Khande Bar that the 
Contingent should bo kept up at its full strength of 
3,000 cavalry, under the same conditions as had 
been stated by Sir James Carnap. 

In the reigg of Ganpat Eav Mah/irdja the 
Contingent Force gave the British inspecting 
officers less to complain of; in 1861 Khande 
Eav put 100 of each of the three quotas on an 
effective footing; in 1863-64 the force relapsed 
sadly, and when there were disturbances in K6thia- 
v;1d aud Okhdmaadal, it was found that the men 
were unfit for military as well as for police duties. 

From this time to the day of Khande Iviv’s 
death the Bombay Government kept urging reform, 
and the G4ikv£id kept remonstrating that to he 
efficient the troops should have no miscellaneous 
work to do. The Bombay Government went so far 
as to say that a reduction to 500 efficient troopers 
would be a gain, but Khande Rdv protested that 



deduction of the army was fatal to the prospects 
of the military class. When'Malhdr R6v ascended 
the gddi the Contingent did not improve, and in 
1873 a Commission, appointed to inspect its condition 
by the Government of India, emphatically condemn¬ 
ed the Contingent Force, for reasons vyliujh toms 
been stated above. But Malhar Edv again used 
Khan do Bdv’s arguments, and drew attention to 
Lord Clare’s hesitation in adopting gny measure 
which should seriously curtail the authority, patron¬ 
age and power of the Gdikvdd, as well as greatly 
diminish the means of support for the Sarddrs. So 
matters now stand. 

Regulae Infantry. 

There wire, we have stated, a few regularly 
armed and dressed soldiers in the time Of Saydji 
Rdv who were commanded by an Indo-Briton, 
Mr. Dunbar. The reform alluded to at the com¬ 
mencement of the chapter dates, however, from 
about 1858. Colonel Out ram had been wonder¬ 
fully successful in ^raising a local corps of Kolis in 
the Mali! Knnthd, and in imitation of this step some 
of the Vdghers of Okhdmandal were enrolled in' a. 
regiment, that they might be won over from their 
evil courses (21st, February 1861). But the V aghers 
could not submit to discipline, and in a few 
months returned to their homes (December 1862), 
Sindis and BeMcliis being introduced in their place. 

Kajpdts and Mardthd settlers were then allowed 
to enter the force, which in 1865 became known as 
the Okhdmandal Force'. At the time (1861) that 
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io Okhtim&ridal Force was first started, a local 
corps was created at Am roll and both, wore placed 
under European officers and • received ' their orders 
from the Resident w Baroda. The last named body 
has since been termed the Dhlri Regiment or that 
in the Arrireli Mah/dsj and is the fourth of the Gaik- 
v&Va regular army. It was sent up to Amreii after 
the rising of the Vaghers iii 
.1804, and there it has since 
been permanently stationed; 
In 1870 Khande.. Ray's 
regular army numbered in 
all 2,701 men (omitting 
the fourth regiment), with a 
general, two colonels, a 
brigadier* major, majors, 
captains, &c. The guns, 
camion and small arms were 
manufactured at Baroda, and Khande Rdv went so far 
as to buy some Armstrong guns, but they were 
repurchased from him by the British Government. 

• Khande Ray, we have said, was at heart a soldier, 
and ho made a .real attempt to create an army, that 
is to say, to get together a body of men who would 
obey the orders of their officers. He also took the 
bold step of obtaining the services of British or 
half-caste officers, who were free to issue such 
'commands as the necessities of military service might 
require. But Malhar Rdv cared less for the regular 
army. So in his time bureaucratic, or, to put it 
more simply, karkun or clerkly influence was in the 
+-* 


Men. 

Silver Gun Buttery. 166 
Horse Artillery ...... 21:3 

ItissaFi. 106 

2nd Buttery Foot Ar¬ 
tillery ...". 172 

3**0 51 55 55 173 

1st Regiment High- 

landers 1 .. 504 

2nd, Regiment . 594 

3rd Regiment,... 594 


; 2,701 








ascendant, and the spirit of the State army suffered 
correspondingly. It is as difficult in Baroola to 
believe in any possible danger to imperial interests 
arising from a State army as it is easy to conceive 
that a very small military body just, adapted to 
mount guard and to do escort duty should suffice for 
the needs of a State which is protected by a power 
whose arms it has subsidised. A reform which should 
add to the strength and discipline of the lately created 
police force at the expense of a useless army meets 
therefore with the approbation of all whose personal 
vanity is not concerned. 2 

Statement showing the strength of the Baroda Military force on the 
1st of January 1879, 

Artillery<L-GunS'— There are said to be 34 serviceable guns, 
besides 2 gold and 2 silver guns, 22 toy guns for firing gulal 
powder, and GQjing&l or camel guns, which, latter are serviceable. 

Grand 

Total. Total. 

Wquipmeni , —-154 gunners, (1) 71 Artil¬ 
lery horses and 64 bullocks ... 154 

Cavalry,—Regulars 247 horso (1) and 
, 22 mounted bandsmen (1) 209 

SiUdari 2,943 horse (2) ...... 2,943 

Other Irregulars 1,603 (2) 

horse anil 098 police. . 2,361 

’infantry, — Regulars 3,078 (1) . 3,078 i /' 

Irregulars, tahisil, 2,020 and r 9,/9o 

4,697 police . . . 6,717 ) 

Grand Total...15,522 

The Artillery and Regulars, numbered (1), cost the State about 
7 l&khs a year. 

The Irregular Cavalry, numbered (2), include the Contingent, 
and cost about 25 l&khs a year. 

Of this sum about 10 Ukhs go to the Contingent, and a largo 
portion gt'GS in nemnuks to the Sardars. (AdministraUon Report) 
1870-77.) 
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'Note i , p. 277*—Not only were the men .dressed iullighlami 
petticoats, but, that the impression.' made by their appearance . 
might be more realistic, their pother limbs wore clad in tight* 
fitting flesh-coloured drawers. The present administration has 
discarded this striking costume. 

Note 58 , p. 278.—The Marauds never, of course, employed a 
regular police force ; the army roughly did the work of compul- 
sion and repression requisite to keep the peace or to carry out 
the orders of the Magistrate. But this is not a mode which can 
long continue to exist. It is also ' sometimos remarked, in, a 
general way,, that the army does the police work of a State j 
but this cannot well bo said of Baroda. In any serious riot or 
rising, the Gaikvdd has tho right to call for the assistance of the 
British Subsidiary Force. 

0 no more remark maybe made. It is a. painful and tedious 
process to create a disciplined army, and tho task cannot be 
achieved without costly sacrifices of time, money and attention, 
which may bo * more profitably or pleasantly turned in other, 
directions. It ,is a process too which the slightest interruption 
suffices to deprive of all its value. But unless there is some 
great motive, how can it be hoped that there will be a succession 
of princes who will devote themselves to army matters. The 
. motivo, happily, does not exist; and there is nobody ic tho 
State which can supply the driving power required to keep the 
army going, if ever the prince relaxes his efforts. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


khande MV ( continued )—ADMINISTRATION op justice. 

We have left to this reign a necessarily brief con¬ 
sideration of the manper ia which justice was admin¬ 
istered in the Baroda, State, in order that the subject 
might bo taken as a whole from the beginning up to 
the present time of change, and because, during the 
rule of Khan de Rdv and his immediate predecessor 
and successor, an effort was made to get rid of the 
old system for something better and more suitable 
to the complicated wants of modern society. 

It is first of all requisite to remember that it is 
only a hundred and fitly years since the G&kvads 
entered Baroda, that it is only a hundred and thirty 
years since Ahmad&Md was taken and the Moghul 
rule brought to an end, that the Babi family was not 
rooted out till ten years after the fall of the capita.] 
of Gujarat, and that Surat, Broach and Cambay 
were never wholly subdued. Between the time 
of the conquest over the Babis and tbe alliance w r ith 
the British, the Gaikvad family was continuously torn 
by internal disputes, and its fortunes showed signs 
rather of decay than of progress. The conquests 
of the G&ikv&ds were, therefore, intermittent, and 
their dominion over those portions of Gujarat which 
were overrun varied from, complete ascendancy and 
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ip to the mere right of levying tribute 
whenever an armed force coaid be despatched to 
collect it. It is no wonder, then, that in the wilder 
parts of the country their rule was of a much 
slighter nature than in the plains and round the 
chief towns. Such justice as they desired to 
administer could therefore he dispensed with 
more certainty in the latter than in the former sort 
of country. 

But the Mardthfe first entered Gujar&fc to levy 
tribute, and the hope of booty was their chief 
incitement to fight; they subsequently remained 
masters of a portion of the land, but the ruling pas¬ 
sion continued to be the acquisition of either taxes 
or tribute. The laws to which they themselves were 
accustomed were not written, were founded on 
religious observances, were simple in' nature and, 
as is usually the case with young societies, the 
penalties exacted on criminals consisted chiefly of 
fines. It is no wonder that the imposition of fines 
should continue to appear an excellent method; that 
the dispensation of justice should still be held a 
remunerative business, valuable chiefly on that ac¬ 
count ; and that the dispensers of justice should be 
(not men trained to that difficult kind of work but,) 
the very persons who had bought the privilege of 
extracting from the rayat the revenue of the land. 
It is no Wonder, in one word, that the Gffikvdds made 
few changes and little progress in the administration 
of justice. 

That it may be more fully understood how the 
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on of Gujardt to the Martha9 varied in tho¬ 
roughness, we must premise that the latter them¬ 
selves divided the country into two classes. One 
they called East! or peaceable, the other Mevfei 
or turbulent. In the first the decisions of the judge 
were law, in the other justice could not be adminis¬ 
tered. Describing the Mevdsi country and the 
changes wrought by the MarfitM invasion, Amrat 
Lai wrote : “ Though the authority of the Moghul 
(f government was maintained by th&n&s, or bodies 
“ of troops, in different places, yet the whole extent 
“ of the country was intersected by the possessions 
“ of the original E6jas, Rajpilts, Kolis and Gar^sife, 
“ who all bore the general name of zamindars.” These 
zamind&rs did not lose their independence under the 
Mardthas: on the contrary, during the troublous times, 
when power was slipping away from the Moghuls, 
they became more powerful and turbulent than they 
had been, and only gradually sank again under 
the ever-increasing exactions of the new con¬ 
querors. Mr. Diggle, Assistant to the first Resident, 
wrote in 1804 that: “ the rayats were a quiet, tract- 
“ able race of people, and all judicial processes coulcl 
“ with ease be executed towards them.” But Miajor 
Walker adds in the same year, “The Maruthas may 
“ be considered in a constant state of warfare with 
“ the Garitskis and Kolis, and they are not numbered 
“among the rayats. Most of these people, (include 
tl ing the Bldls,) are thieves by profession and 
“ embrace every opportunity of plundering either 
“ public or private property.” A brief summary 
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Walker’s and Mr. Higgled remarks will * 
the picture of those tribes whom Marathi 
justice did not reach. They were not a collective 
people, but were scattered in small societies, some¬ 
times living in walled villages of their own,, and 
sometimes intermixed with the rest of the inhabi¬ 
tants, but all alike holding it their privilege to 
carry arms. They did not look to the government 
for any redress, but determined points of justice 
at their own free will and pleasure, generally by 
force rather than by conciliation. The distribution 
of justice in matters of a civil nature depended 
entirely upon the will of the head Garas|j| ; whose 
customs and rules were not guided by anything 
which bore resemblance to a system. Should any . 
of the tribe commit a crime, (and murders were’ 
frequent among them,) he threw himself on the 
protection of the Chief, and so it often happened 
that, in the absence of justice, one murder led to 
another, committed in retaliation. If the Chief 
exacted some penalty of a guilty party, it usually 
took the shape of an inadequate fine. A promise 
given to a Bhat or Chdran was, however, generally 
binding, and even Ganisias occasionally submitted 
matters to arbitration, of which custom more will 
shortly be said. 

We can now turn to the justice administered in the 
Bast! Mahdla, where the Mariithds could exercise their 
will. These comprised, an extent of country which on 
the whole tended to increase, though intermittently, 
and to gain in stability, as time went on. 






In the first place it must be noticed that the 
Gaibvad government was not limited by positive 
law, though it was held in check by the customs of 
the country which it was obliged to respect. a 'Justice 
fr in Gujarat/'’ wrote Major Walker, u is not. adminis- 
** terecl according to the written law of the several 
“ castes, but depends on the will of the person in 
whose hands the local authority may be placed." 
Nevertheless it may be laid down that, in all dis¬ 
putes concerning property either between the gov¬ 
ernment anct individuals, or between individuals, the 
Hindu (DharmsMstra) or Muhammadan law, accord¬ 
ing to the faith of the parties, ought to direct the deci¬ 
sion, but that in criminal cases, such as breach of the 
peace, theft or murder, the order of the Govern¬ 
ment determined the punishment. The discrepancy 
iu these two statements scarcely requires explana¬ 
tion, the latter points to the system which it was 
felt should be followed, the former to the custom 
too often prevalent. 

In the districts the administration of civil and 
criminal justice was in the hands of the farmer of 
the revenue, the great man who, after paying the 
stipulated sum to Government, was allowed plenary 
power in the district he farmed for a time, and who 
often disposed of a considerable armed force and held 
forts and fortified places. “ His neglect of every- 
(< thing that offered trouble without a prospect of 
emolument naturally/' as Major Walker .remarked/ 
“ rendered the subjects restless and dissatisfied." 

It was his object to recoup himself with interest 


For the money he had paid GtaVern merit; it was not 
an object for him that the districts he temporarily 
ruled should he well administered. But, as the whole 
of the revenue system was based upon the farming 
of the revenues, it may be understood that the 
administration of justice was as difficult to reform 
as it was faulty in itself, that it was as faulty as it 
was stubborn against change. Kliande Riv first 
upset the Iz&rddt- system, and thus effected ah 
opening for reformation in the administration of 
justice : but, failing this radical change, the proper 
\ dispensation of justice, among other good things, 
depended on a proper choice of revenue farmers. 

In civil cases the Kam4visdc4r, as he was styled, 
always demanded one-fourth of the sum which 
might be awarded by the arbitrators, the whole of 
which share went to his own use; and the party who 
gained the cause became answerable for the pay¬ 
ment, of this fourth, the costs so to speak. None of 
the proceedings of the case were committed to 
writing, beyond that theguindshta of the Kam&visdar 
entered in his diary the benefits which accrued from 
the decision of any disputed point. As the Kam&~ 
vvsd4r seldom resided in the district himself, he was 
in the habit of appointing a clerk to officiate for 
him. 

Such being the imperfect and costly remedy afford¬ 
ed to the people, it is not surprising that disputes of 
a civil nature for landed property, debt, relating 
to caste, &e. were generally not brought before 
the Kamuvisdar, but were settled out of Court by 
2$ 
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The (< Paochayai^ provided the people ■ 
with a sirnplo and cheap means of settling their ; 
differences. 

In criminal cases the Kaindvlsdar was ‘judge ; but' , 
Ms powers were limited, as he was liable to be jj 
called to account by the government for excessive 
lines, and was not invested with the power of in¬ 
flicting capital punish inenfc, In cases of oppression, 
too, tlie rayats might complain to the Sark&r against 
the farmer, and sometimes their prayers received 
a hearing. The Mautthfo were nob, as a rule, cruel 
in the punishments they Inflicted, though they often 
resorted to extreme measures in order to detect guilt. 

The usual punishments .inflicted were lino, imprison- J 
ment, sometimes mutilation .and banishment, and, in 
exceptional eases, death. But almost every crime 
became oommiitable for money, and fines wero con¬ 
sidered a regular branch of 4 I 10 revenue. In Major 
Walker’s time tlio party found guilty or worsted in a 
civil suit was in nearly every instance required to give 
security, which was of one of six kinds: 1 st, fail 
tfiimin or chain ziirnin, uee security for good be- 
jmviour ; 2 nd, luizir zamin, ue, security for personal 
appearance; 8 rd,mahal zamin, i.e. security for money, 
property or revenue; 4th, HM zamin, i.e. permanent 
security for good behaviour, considered more binding 
than that first mentioned ; 5 th, ad zamin, i.e, addi¬ 
tional security ; and 6 th, a person of the B licit caste 
was required to guarantee the performance of an 
engagement, the conduct of the offender, or the 
observance of the other securities. The different 



zaraibs ha vo been given at length, as they play apart 
in some important passages in the histofy of the 
State, the Bahandaris of the Arabs afterwards taken 
up by the British, and the engagements entered into 
with the chiefs of KtUhiavad* 

At the head of the judicial system, if system it can 
be called, was tho irresponsible Rflija, to whom cases in¬ 
volving capital punishment were referred, and to whom 
appeals of any kind might be made. The Raja was 
assisted by such chance advisers as he might select. 

This, briefly, was the manner in which justice was 
administered up to the commencement of this 
century. Afterwards for nearly twenty years the 
State was ruled by a Commission, of which the 
British Resident was the most conspicuous member, 
and it is curious to know what Colonel Walker and 
Major Oarnac did to mend matters. The former of 
these two great men, thinking that the time had not 
yet come to introduce, reforms, contented .himself 
with impressing on the administration the necessity 
of paying inci’eased attention to the discharge ol 
justice, and encouraged tho system of .Panehayats, 
Major Carnac dealt with the matter more boldly, and 
his motives for doing so are worth considering. He 
believed that the practice of arbitration, as a system 
of justice, could not operate in a large and civilized 
society where rights were* determined, not by a 
written law, but by the innumerable intricacies of 
local usage. He wished, therefore, to establish courts 
with positive powers, whose decisions might be 
placed on record to establish a body of precedents. 
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ayats, ho argued, were not juries, wore riot upon 
oath, they decided on points of law, and were not" 
subject to the revision of any regular tribunal. 
They were not checked in case they decided corrupt¬ 
ly, and if their award was a good one, there was no 
authority to register and enforce it, the matter being 
loft to the leisure and convenience of the .tax-gatherer. 
Hence he declared that “ arbitration/' ( meaning such 
as was recognised by the Court,) “ was scarcely ever 
“resorted to in consequence of a. mutual concurrence 
“of parties in a suit without the intervention of 
“ Government.” In other words, he abandoned all 
hope of reconciling the Pan eh 6y at system with that 
of the Kamdvfaddr administration, as Colonel Walker 
would have endeavoured to do. There was in 
Baroda a KotvdPs Court, and Major Carnac proposed 
to withdraw from it all but its heavy magisterial 
duties, and to entrust these to a Central Court. As 
a Magisterial Court the Kofcvdl was to be subordinate 
to the Ny/iy&dblshi Court. This Central Court the 
Resident would invest with criminal and civil powers 
of the highest degree, and at the head of it would 
place a member of the G/dky^d family, that tile 
nobles might feel no repugnance in submitting to its 
decrees. During the regency of Fate Sing (S. 1866) 
the Central Court (NytfygdhfsM) came into existence; 
and under various names and w ith certain changes, 
it has continued in existence up to the present time, 
being the point from which all further reforms 
could start. 

One sentence in Major Caroac’s Report on the 



judicial system of tb e* State should be recorded in 
foil; because its truth has been made clear oyer and 
over again, and because its significance still exists. 
By placing a member of the Gafkv&d family m the 
Central Court the Resident hoped to remove the 
necessity of referring important criminal matters an d 
all cases of consequence to the person to whom they 
<(# had till then proceeded, the Maharaja, whose opinion 
was influenced by ministers or favourites. “ The 
“ Mahdr&ja/' wrote the Resident, “ was frequently 
“absent from the capital, he might be disinclined 
(i to work. Above all, the dignity of the prince, as 
well as humane and merciful execution of justice, 
u required that neither the sovereign himself nor 
“ his principal advisors should personally adjudge 
“ and condemn any criminal. A system of justice 
“should, as much as possible, be independent of the 
" personal qualities of the sovereign, who, if inclined 
“ to indulge the passions which opportunity tends so 
“ greatly to encourage, could not, from his exalted 
“ position, bo easily restrained by good advice or 
“ fear of consequences/' 

Over the Central Court thus established presided 
a Sai* Pant, Moro Kashinath Abhayankar, and under 
him were three Pants, or judges, a Shastri and 
a Kfo{ for the decision of points in Hindu or 
Mohammedan law. At first it was looked upon 
with aversion as an innovation, but it soon became 
popular. Shortly some cases of corruption occurred 
and the Court was shunned, But when guilty judges 
had. been dismissed and the pay of those entertained 


increased to diminish the desire for peculation, it 
regained its popularity* In S. 1869, 'f eshvant Rav 
B£puji God bole became Sar Pant, and the reforms 
alluded to were carried but. The Ny&ytidhfslri Court 
tried every kind of case, both civil, and criminal,. 
being both first and final court, and it supplied-all 
want of power in the Vahivatddrs of the districts. It 
must be noticed that at this time die Court, compos - ^ 
ed of tho Sar Pant and three Pants, retained the form 
of a Panchav&t. The Pants recorded their opinions 
separately, and the Sar Pant, after collecting therm, 
took them to the Hastir. 1 Qne constant difference 
of-opinion which existed ‘between the excellent young 
Regent and the equally excellent Resident, deserve.;, 
mention before we pass on to subsequent changes. 

In criminal cases the Judge decided capital cases to 
be punishable (according to the law of the .Shastras) 
by death, mutilation of the body, perpetual impri¬ 
sonment, or a heavy fine, and these punishments 
might be remitted or only partially enforced at tho 
pleasure of the sovereign. Pate Sing shrank from 
inflicting death, and tho Resident often urged 
him to exact this last penalty for the benefit of 
society. Fate Sing had no objection to mutilation, 
but the Resident regarded this as horribly cruel. 

In S. 1890, tho post of. President to the Ny ay a- 
dhfshi Court was abolished, and all the Pants 
were done away with. The Divans Venhtitn Aditram 
and Bhau Pnranik decided cases with the aid of 
a Slmristed^r. This abnormal state of tilings 
continued till Venirdm was dismissed, when a Judge 



was- etfce again placed at the bead of the Court. 
Though this official was still aided by Shfetris and 
a Kdzi there were no Pants under the Sar Pant, 
and the Panchdyat form instituted by G&ng&dhar 
Shdstri was not revived. 

In S. 180G a Devaghar kaclierl was instituted by 
Saydji Rnv Mahdriija, that a person discontented 
with the decision of the Nyfivtfdhlshi Court might 
app'eal t.o the Maharaja. On the payment of a naza- 
rdnii the Malidrajd gave him the chance of a re-trial 
in the Devaghar kncherf. The dangers of this 
innovation Were too striking to require explanation 
here. Fortunately, not long after, in S. 1902, Bhuu 
Ttimboknr succeeded in obtaining the withdrawal 
from the Devaghar kacheri of its appellate powers 
on the payment of a imarand. It was converted 
into a joint civil court with the Nyayddhishi Court, 
though the latter retained alono its criminal juris¬ 
diction. But above the two Civil Courts he placed 
the Sar Nydyddhishi Court, of which he himself 
was the first President. 

Fom* years later (S. 1907) dambekar, ex- 

ofcised bv the thought that the DarakhdSrs received 
high salaries and did little work, instituted a special 
Court, called the Darakhddr kSoheri, which was to he 
a court of appeal from the Sadar Nydyddldshi Court 
in civil matters. Bhfpdahankar Shastri was its 
first President, and he was assisted by the Mazmudar, 
the Munshi, Bdpu Mairdl SldUfcri, Motilal S*«4 
Pdvekh, and Jamshedji, Desdi of Nausdri. ihe 
Court continued in existence till the end of Ganpat 


Mahdra||s reign when, instead of fhoDarukhdars 
deciding cases, Gagosh Oze suggested that a Shu- 
nsbeddr should review the appeals and submit them to 
the judgment of the Mahdrdja. The name of “ Spe¬ 
cial Court” was retained for this arrangement, 

•Cn b< 1917 Khande Rav Mnhdraja instituted a 
new Criminal Court, of, which Shad Shinde was the 
first President (Faujduri Kiirnda,-). It was both a 
Magisterial aud a Criminal Court, and it deprived 
the Nydyddhlshf Court of its criminal jurisdiction. 
Shortly after the Izfirdar system (revenue farming) 
was brought to an end, and the mahals were each 
placed under a Vahivlitdar. Tho Yahivatddr had 
under him three Sharis tod lira—one for revenue, one 
tor civil, and one for criminal cases. Magisterial 
work and criminal cases were supervised by the 
lutujdiiri Kumdar; revenue appeals went from the 
Vahfvdtdar’s Court to the Sar Subhd, a post which 
had lately been created and bestowed on Harflba 
Dud;i (S ] 920) ; finally, appeals in civil suits went to 
tho Sadar Nyayddhistu and then to the Member’s 
Court, after the latter had taken the place both of 
tho Radar Nydyddltfshi Court and of tho “Special 
Court. ’ The Member’s Court was composed of 
Mudhava Rav Gaug&lhar, Sakh&dm Balldl; Ndrb 
Vdman and Aba Shastri. • 

If will thus be perceived that an effort was being 
made to separate the judicial system into different 
distinct branches and to introduce a little'order into 
chaos. Besides, in S. 1924, atUtMu Slnnde’s sugges¬ 
tion, three grades of Civil Cuurtswere .formed’with 
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powers, from which appeals wont regularly 
to the Member’s Court. And, above all, Ivhande 
Rav attempted to codify laws. The first Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Co’de was enacted in S. 1917 (a,d. 1861), 
bat was superseded by the one now in force in S, 
1926 (a.d, 1870): it was founded on the Bombay 
Regulations of 1827 and the old Civil Procedure 
Code. 2 The Criminal Code also dates from S. 1917, 
but additions wore made to it in 1919, and it too 
was founded on the Regulations of 1827. 3 The Re¬ 
venue Code was enacted in S. 1921 (a.d. 1865) and 
was partly drawn from the same Bombay Regulations, 

In S. 1928 the Varisht Court of final appeal in 
civil, criminal and revenue matters, was instituted by 
the MahdiAja Mai bar Rav. 

Under the present administration a sweeping re¬ 
form has been made, and the British method of ad¬ 
ministering justice boon copied as closely as possible. 

Hitherto we have been considering the formation 
of the Central Court or Courts, and have deferred 
from pp. 288—290 all detailed notice of the District 
Courts. In them there have been of course many 
changes from time to time, and perhaps the best way 
to understand what was their system is to take one 
kalambandl or set of instructions. Let us, for 
instance, take that of S. 1888 (a.d. 1827) as typical of 
what preceded and followed : at the same time bear¬ 
ing in tnind that the kalambandi was very possibly 
not closely observed by the farmers of the revenue, 
and that in 1827 British suggestions were being 
plentifully supplied to the State. 
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in civil cases the Vahivntd^r was to be assisted by 
a Panch, of which he selected the president, the 
hereditary officers of tho district one member, the 
inhabitants of the place a third, tho defendant and 
the plaintiff a fourth find a fifth, Xu ordinary 
criminal cases tho VaMviStcldr (or Kaindvlsd&r) 
was empowered to try alone; in cm'ois of a graver 
nature he took the H&dr Zimin, reported the matter 
to Government, and called for the assistance of the 
Panck AH cases of course were to be tried accord¬ 
ing to Budhdhi and Charm; and, if the Panch gave 
a deliberately false decision, a new Panch was to be 
formed, and the guilty Panch to be fined one-tenth 
of. the Value staked in the dispute, the proceeds 
going to the Pdnjavfi Pol, or institution for the 
maintenance of animals. 

Before going on to tell what were the powers of 
the Court, we must notice that in IS. 1881 a General 
Stamp Act had been passed and that it applied to 
these Courts. 

In suits for moveable property there was a limit 
set down of 12.years instead of the 20 fixed fay Gan- 
gad liar Shistri. In suits for immoveable property 
there was no limitation of time, but, unless settled 
by arbitration, the Valifvdtdar could‘only record his 
decision and send it up to tho Huzur. 

By this Kalarnband! criminal offences to bo tried 
aro classified as—1, theft, dacoity and robbery ; 

<3, grievous hurt; 3, slander. 

In punishing the offender, if found guilty, the 
Court for a first offence might take as much as one - 
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i of Ins property,, fora second offence oiie-tenth. 
for a third offence as^much as one-sixths • or, .* f the 
offender were too poor to be so punished, - he might, 
be imprisoned in chains for four yeatsf, or for six 
years, or for seven years. Certain crimes are more 
particularly noticed—theft of corn, defamation and 
adultery. If found guilty of this last, the offender, 
when worth 100 Rs., had to pay 5 its. fine ; when 
worth less than 1,000 Rs. he had to pay 50 Rs.; 
when worth 10,000 Rs. he had to pay 100 Us. dhe 
heaviest line for adultery was 500 Rs. A Vahlvat* 
dur might, if ho could, deal with a riot or public 
disturbance himself, but after catching offenders, ho 
was bound to send them to the Ilnziir. 


MU p. 294.—'flu) Bar Parity salary was only 400 Bs. a 
month* The costs of litigat ion were fixed, in suits- of from 5 to 
1,000 Rs. at 1 anna in the Rupee, in suits of from 1,000 to 5,000 
1(8., at 5 per cent., thou up to 10,000 Rs?. at 4 percent., then up o 
40,000 Rs. at 2£ per cent. Suits for moveable property wove 
limited to twenty years. The customs of G ujardt- were t*> be 
recorded for precedents. Connection with the districts: weekly 
i oporto wore Sent to the 'ffu&fir • of grave criminal crimes, and 
orders were thence issued, probably through the Court. Military 
clqss : disputes regarding their service or hates wore decided 
department ally, but suits for debt were tried in the Court, not 
however without the previous sanction of the Sarkfir. Revenue 
cases wore tried by the Divan. Such were the rules laid down 
by Fate Sing in a.d, 1814. 

Note a , p. 297.— Certain provisions of the Civil Code are worth 
mentioning. (1) Execution of decrees : not only implements of trade 
or husbandry and wearing apparel, &c., but , the houso or portion 
of a houso of the debtor necessary for the shelter of himself and 
family, and also corn sufficient to last for two months, are exempted 
from attachment and sale in execution of a decree. Imprison 
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exceed three months except in special oases, and with the sane- 
tion of the Sark fir, it* the amount exceeds 2,000 Rs. Not a few 
people in British India will admire t hese provisions. (2) Limita¬ 
tion : suit3 for Yatan Vriti, for partition of ancestral property, for 
redemption of mortgage, for stridhiin, for deposits, and for main, 
tenance, can be brought at any time. Limitation for suits for tho 
recovery of immoveable property is placed at twenty years, for 
suits on bonds; Ac., at twelve years, and for suits .on an account at 
six years. The limitation for the execution of a decree is the 
same as the limitation for a suit according to the nature of tho. 
claim. (3) Interest : the Code does not allow interest beyond 
12 per cent, whatever the written contract may be, and interest 
beyond the amount of tho principal is not allowed. (4) Liability 
of sons and heirs, the Hindu son is liable for the debts of his 
father with interest, though he may not bnvo iuliorited property. 
In the same way the grandson is liabl e for the principal but not for 
vnterest. Other heirs are liable if they should have inherited the 
property of the deceased. The greater part of these enactments 
in well suited to the people. 

Note 3 , p. 2D7 ,—•Peculiarities of Criminal Code : The killing of 
a cow is punishable with death. Adultery is punishable with a 
fine of 5 Its., and rape with imprisonment for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding 0 months, or with a fine of Its. 30, or both. Women are 
punishable for adultery. Of course under the administration of 
Raja Sir T, Madava Rav those laws have been altered. These and 
other defects ait* supplied by new circulars. 




CHAPTER XXYL 

KHAN BE JB.CV [coil tinued) *-—TH E FINANCIAL Afrl) BEYEOTJ3 
SYSTEMS. 

Within the last; few years, Edjti Sir T. Madavu 
Rav has openly stated that the State possesses large 
accumulations of money, has introduced a system 
whereby the State pays its way without borrowing, 
and has begun to keep accounts which purport to 
inform those interested in such matters what the 
State receipts and disbursements are. This is all 
so novel and extraordinary that it is with difficulty 
that we can reconcile it with the financial history 
of the State up to recent times. To be in debt, 
to remain in debt, and to got along by raising 
a fresh loan when difficulties necessitated a settle¬ 
ment, this has hitherto been the usage of the State. 
To make some parade of its enormous debts from 
tithe .to time and thus to deprecate rough treatment, 
to conceal the true state of things, this has hitherto 
been its policy . l 

In this history we have boldly followed the version 
handed down by British officials of vast sums'owing 
to the Peshva, of debts to guaranteed bankers 
hardly removed by British interference and assistance, 
and of succeeding embarrassments which have con¬ 
stantly rendered the State almost Bankrupt. But 
26 
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is another story to be told which may seem so 
improbable that we hesitate to give it. Debtors 
there are in India who have kept on paying heavy 
interest though possessed of means ample enough to 
clear them of their difficulties: extraordinary cruelties 
have been exercised in this country- to compel 
people to. disclose their hidden wealth, but still more 
extraordinary fortitude has often been displayed in 
concealing the buried hoard from the spoiler, 
“ What/* some would say, " if the Gaikvidg have 
“ been cunning enough to make the Peshvd and the 
“British believe that they were steeped in debt, 
“ while they have, from the beginning, been well 
“enough off. Remember how they kept their own 
“ counsel and allowed Major Carnac to tell the 
“ Governor of Bombay that they were free of all 
“ claims when they were preparing him the surprise of 
“a debt of over a crore. Remember Saydji's offer 
“ to pay off the guaranteed bankers from his private 
“ property, and the ease with which he at last settled 
“with them. The British never understood the 
“ relations between the GaikvM and his bankers: 
“ it was a costly system of raising money from day 
“ to day as calls for payment came in, but it suited 
“ the government, it was absolutely impenetrable 
“ to the curious investigations of outsiders, it had 
“ the merit of keeping the money that was made 
“ inside the State. When the British, after thirty 
“years had been passed in paying off the great 
“bankers, determined to drop their vexatious, 
“ costly and utterly futile mode of interference, did 
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kydji break flown f Not a bit of it, he satisfied 
“ his creditors and became one of them, yes, the 
u fjaikvdd turned into a Potaddr himself, and by 
€< degrees, just before Malhdr R&v fell, was the only 
a Potad fir in the State. Saydji Bdv was not quite 
"the greedy prince he was imagined to be, but a, 
" shrewd native ruler who had clear ideas, though 
" they were not British ideas, of what lie wanted to 
a do with the revenue, and these he carried tvi- 
“ utnphanily into execution, though at a terrible 
(i cost to himself and his successors.” 

To put the matter briefly, the State from of old 
borrowed money from the 
The Potadar. bankers m order to meet 

any calls on it for payment, whether great or small 
The State did not pay in money, but by a money-order 
on a banker ; to the banker it granted a varat or 
letter of credit on some kamdvfsddr or farmer of the 
revenue of one of the mahfils, who honoured the 
varat at the time of paying in the rent of his farm. 

The bankers who thus supplied the government 
with ready money, and recouped themselves from the 
khmavisdars were called Pofcaddrs. From the time of 
Anand Rdv they were five in number, and each had 
the right to lend to the government a certain 
proportion of all the sums which it was necessary 
to advance. Taking 1 rupee 'as the representative 
figure, Iiarf J3hakt( had the right to advance 5| 
annas of the total, Gopdl Bdv Mairal annas, 
Ratanji Kfindas (of Kfithidvdd), Laid Man gal an d 
Sdmal Bechar the remainder. The regular in- 


terest on the loan varied from 1 2annasatfhe boginning* 
of this century to (3 annas later on. But all pay¬ 
ments made by the glarkar were of two kinds: in 
one set 1 of payments the full sum was made?over to 
the person whom the Sark# desired to pay, but 
in the other set of payments the full sum was not 
made over. It is strange, but it is true, that gene¬ 
rally from every J 00 Rs, said to be owing, a deduc¬ 
tion of 3 Rs. 12 annas was made, and the money 
thus withdrawn was disposed of in the following way : 
2 Rs. wore considered to be potad&ri, 1 R. 8 annas 
to be interest, and 4< annas to be the perquisite of the 
banker's gumdshta or agent, whether he existed or 
not. The transaction did not end here: in settling 
his accounts, the Potad# kept for himself 2 Rs, out 
of t he 3 Rs. 12 annas thus saved, and paid back to 
government 1 R, 12 annas, i,e. half tlio potndari 
and interest items. One more advantage was 
granted to the Potadar, that of drawing Manotf, 
The moaning of the term as commonly used is this : 
there is a custom by which when a lender hands over, 
say, 100 Rs. to a borrower, he withdraws for himself 
1 Rupee. The Manotsl of the Potad&r was not quite 
the same; when he advanced 100 Rs. he placed on 
liis accounts with the Sarkdr a 'sum of 101* Rs. as 
duo to him. If the ..payment to the person to. be 
paid was to be in full, the Potad&r first charged 
the government intei’est at 0 annas in addition to 
the whole sum, and then returned to the government 
one-half of that sum, i.e, 3 annas, the PotacMrf item 
being treated as in the first set of payments. 
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_ fie Potadar forwarded the order of tho Sarkar, 
together with, the receipt of the person to whom 
money had been paid, to the karndvisdur. The 
latter repaid him the sum he had expended at the 
time when the rent of his farm had to be sent in. 
The kam&visdnrs' dues to Government were paid 
in quarterly instalments, and lor the most part they 
went to clear off the Pofcad&r s varats in the manner 
decribed. 

We have mentioned in tho body of this history 
that Say&ji Efiv was driven 
I he Banks, jq p a y the Contingent force 

regularly and to pay oft’ the guaranteed bankers. 
Ho then began to deal with them as adversaries and 
established several banks, of which the one called 
after his son Ganosh Ishvar was the principal one. 
This bank had at first for capital a sum of fij lakhs, 
which Say&ji considered to be his private property, 
and he employed it as if he himself were a Pofcad&r, 
sharing in the profits hitherto monopolised by the 
great bankers. Khan do lUv went further. In S. 
1915 he founded the Kutb-Rubbani Bank, with a. 
capital of 211 Idkhs. The sources from which ho 
drew this sum are worth mentioning: 8| l&khs were 
withdrawn from the Ganesk Ishvar, 7 Idkhs caino 
from the money restored to him by the British 
when the Gujarat Irregular Cavalry was broken up, 
a son was adopted into the house of Harf Bhakti 
after the payment of anazarfma of 0 l&khs. One 
important item remains among several not men- 
iionod here: in S. 1919 he paid a royal visit to his 
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Kadi Patan, and to defray expenses 
he levied a tax on all the Mahals except Nausnri t 
5:| Ukhs of the proceeds of which went into 
this bank. Naus4ri had to pay a similar tax called 
the Sav&ri Naisarana, when His Highness visited 
Bombay to meet the Duke of Edinburgh, Tho 
interest ot the bank's potadari operations in four years 
(S. 1915-19) amounted to 2 { l&khs, which went to 
swell the capital, when its operations were gradually 
extended from 2 lakhs to 7 or 8 lakhs. The Maul 
All Bank was started in S. 1916 with a capital of 2-3 
lakhs ; in four years their interest amounted to 2 A 
lakhs, which sum likewise went to swell the capital ; 
and its Operations also increased from 2 to 7 or 8 
lakhs of Potadfol business. The Potaddri share of 
the Hvst or Ganesh Ishvar Bank amounted to from 
11 lakhs at first to 14J lakhs at last. Malhtir 
Kav was thus able, when he came to the gadf, to 
do without any State banker as Pofcadar, and to 
lend himself all the money he borrowed from the 
three banks above mentioned. When Sir Mhdava 
Rav undertook the administration, he swept away 
the banking system altogether, and placed the 
sums he found in the three banks into a central 
treasury. 3 


Not to be mentioned on a par with the three 
State banks was the Mahdbiib Subham, found¬ 
ed by Khan do Rav. The bank originated from 
the necessity of having some place when ht 
to deposit the proceeds* from the malm Is, 
when these were no longer farmed but were 



directly managed by the Government. It was 
supervised by the new Sar Subhd, who honoured the 
vantbs of the PotadArs as the katndvisd^rs used to do. 

The kamdvtsdar was tlie farmer of the revenues 

The Kam&vlsddr or of the State* The govern- 
Mrdar. meat did not collect its own 

.revenues, but let out the right of collecting them 
either to creditors or to persons who purchased that 
right at a public auction. The distinguishing mark 
of a good government must therefore have been the 
care it took in selecting goodkamavfsdrira orizardars. 

For the power of these men was enormous and the 
supervision exercised over them trifling; the tenure 
of the farm was for a limited number of years, and 
no inducement was made them to keep up or im¬ 
prove the administration; as a mercantile transaction 
they were justified in making the highest passible 
profit, and it was nothing to them that the greatness 
of the profits must correspond with the intensity of 
the exactions. To explain these matters a little. 
Only a good government could select good kamavis- 
dars, and that only if it was free from pecuniary 
embarrassments, for the tendency of straitened times 
was to give the mah&ls to the highest bidders in¬ 
dependently of any consideration for their respect¬ 
ability and worth, white the policy of shiftless or 
grasping rfijas was to take private bribes from the 
farmers that a low bid to the State might be ac¬ 
cepted, tho tenure of the farm renewed, or irregu¬ 
larities overlooked, A bribe from the farmer to tho 
rtfja of course put the latter much into the power of 


tlirfbrraer; the master was at the mercy of the ser¬ 
vant. But there was one pernicious way in which a 
bad government quickly intensified every evil of the 
farming system. It played the farmers false and re¬ 
named the farms before the expiry of their tenure, 
that a fresh bid might be made for them. In such 
times the farmers made extraordinary attempts to 
provide against contingencies, and revenged them¬ 
selves on the people for the faithlessness of the 
prince. The power of the farmer was great, we have 
said, for the whole district was placed under him. 
He was civil judge and magistrate, and often of old 
he was in possession of fortified places and thanas; 
ho disposed of fcho, police and often, of old, of a large 
military force; he was of course the collector of taxes 
and the regulator of their amount. The writer is 
not in a position to say what was the nature of the 
supervision exercised over the kamdvisddrs before 
the timeofBdbdji Appaji, but he doubts if there was 
any systematised supervision at all such as the Mus¬ 
sulman governments maintained. No doubt an 
appeal might and occasionally was' made by the 
rnyats to the Sark a r which met with a hearing; 
but an embarrassed or careless government turned 
a deaf ear to such petitions. 

As want of space prevents us from dealing with 

the subject except in a 
The land tax. 1 J \ 

cursory manner, irom the 

katfiiyisddr or izdrd/ir wo pass on at once to the 
taxes he collected. Of con me the main source of 
revenue in the Baroda State has always been the 


and that has generally been collected accord¬ 
ing to one of four methods. In old times there was 
the bh&yvatai system, where the produce was col¬ 
lected by the rayat and brought to the threshing- 
ground i it was then divided, (though sometimes the 
estimate was made on the standing crop,) and the 
collector took his share, which varied from one- 
third to one-half, the monsoon crops paying highest, 
the cold season crops less, the irrigated crops least. 
The collector's share was then placed in store¬ 
houses and sold as he thought tit; now-a-days it is 
sold by the government officials. Tho bhdgvatai 
method of collecting the land tax still prevails in 
the Ainreli district, excluding Okhdmandal arid vil¬ 
lages in Kodinad, and in some inam lands in the 
Baroda subhd valued at about one lakh. 

In old times the holbcLndi method was perhaps 
more prevalent than it now is, though it still exists 
in Tilakvadfi and in Antupdr and Visdnpur, in the 
Nansftri district ^towards Songad, i.e. the Bill 
country. It is the plough tax, that is, the tax was 
levied on the number of ploughs used, a certain 
quantity of land being reckoned as the extent over 
which a plough, or rather two oxen, could pass in the 
year. The holbandi system was and is employed 
in tho wilder and more hilly parts of the State, 
where the produce is scanty, 

The third method was termed the narva, which, 
unlike the other three, is not rayatvdri, and, owing 
to circumstances, it isjriill prevalent in the Petlad 
p organ rid, where it was revised and registered by 
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tfohri Malcolm during the sequestration of that 
district. In fkenarva system the piifcei or mateddr 
(the signor of the agreement) made himself respon¬ 
sible for the payment of a lumpsum of money yearly 
fixed by the Government. 4 ' 

The Vhagd&ri method is similar to the narvd in 
certain respects. The lands are measured and as¬ 
sessed, and the bluigdars or superior holders are 
responsible for the revenue, but they may get such 
terms as they please out of the ray at s. 

Finally, in old times the bighotai system was used ; 
but then uncommonly, while now it is of course the 
method most generally employed. By this system 
the land itself is assessed according to its area, posi¬ 
tion and quality. 5 

Such were the chief methods 6 of levying the land 
tax on Sarknri or Kh6Ls& 
land; but we had now better 
draw the distinction between Sarkari and other kinds 
of land which did not belong to government. In 
almost every village there were lands over which the 
government did not exercise rights of ownership, 
though in ordinary circumstances the laud of the 
State is held to belong exclusively to the riijtf, 7 

The village officials were paid for their work either 
by contributions from the villagers or by certain 
hakks (rights to cultivate a fixed area of land) or by 
both contributions and hakks. This land so set 
apart for the Village officials was termed pomitd. 
There were also the vajifu lands, ue„ those granted 
to Mussulmans daring the Moghul rule and eon- 


Tenures. 


^frtx6(I to them by the Maratbas. The b&haricliali 
lands comprised charitable or religious grants to 
Brahmans, Bhits and others. The v&nta lands 
were those possessed by the large and powerful 
class of Girassllfe of whom- nothing need be said 
here. Finally there were the lands termed vachdnia 
and gherdnia, that is, lands of which the proprietor¬ 
ship had been sold outright or mortgaged by the 
Government through the patels. Such transactions 
were sanctioned in times of difficulty in order that 
a sufficient revenue might be collected. The piteTa 
right to sell or mortgage government land was, 
however, not openly recognized by the Sarkdr after 
the year 1827. Accordingly when Khande R&v levied 
an indm tax of one-eighth on all land nob belonging 
to government, he did not recognize sales or mort¬ 
gages made by patels after that date. We may add 
that, though Khande Kav exacted an inSra tax in 
imitation of the British Government, it is held that 
these lands are resumable. 

As it is impossible to detail the minute changes 
which took plaeo in the 
Revenue sjsfetm. revenue system from tlio 

beginning to the end, we have thought it best to 
quote the Kalambandi of 1827, (the instructions of 
Sayaji Rav.to the vahMtd£rs of that year) in order 
to illustrate some of the main points. We have 
seen that there were two classes of land, that bo 
longing to the Sarkdr, and that over which its rights 
were limited; we have also seen that the kanaa- 
visd&r had the right to settle with the rayats the 
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they should pay him. By the Kahuubamli of 
3827 tho rayoits were ordered to cultivate tbe 
,Sar-k&r laud first iu order that- private iuterests might 
not militate against the public profit, and the 
extent of Sarkar land cultivated was in all cases to be 
at least double that of all other kinds of land. If 
within the village lirnits the Sarkar land did not by 
so mu'ch exceed other land, tho villagers were to 
proceed to tbe neighbouring village and cultivate 
Sarkdr land there before attending to their private 
interests. In old days tho rayats were often so 
badly treated by sozno kamdvisddrs that they were 
driven to desert their fields and take up work offer¬ 
ed them by some more liberal farmer, nor Was land 
then so extensively cultivated as it now is, so that 
labourers were wanted and land was at a discount,. 
We aro not therefore surprised to see that, in the 
Kalambaiidi of 3827, though the lcamavfsddr was 
permitted to receive within his mah&ls rayats from 
other parts of the country, he could only do so if 
they had previously paid up all arrears duo by them 
to other feamdvlsdara: aud he could only guarantee 
stranger’s laud during his tenure of office, nor was his 
successor bound by any terms ho might have made. 

Let us now see what was the position of the far¬ 
mer with regard to the hereditary officers, the m ilitary 
class, and in certain particulars the government. 

We have already stated that lie was to pay the 
M.utns ho owed to government in four instalments, and 
arrears wore charged with 9 per cent, interest. Any 
imsanctioned expenditure was to come out of his 


^lvf;ockofc. Tor tie construction or repair of public 
works', never very numerous or extensive, the govern- 
meat bade liim obtain assistance from the ray at: it 
itself aided such efforts, in the time of Ivhande B;iv, 
by a grant equalling the expenditure of the rayats. 
At the end of the year tlio vahivfuddr sent'in his 
account of the sums ho had received and those he 
had disbursed during his tenure of the farm. It is 
not to be supposed that these accounts were always 
very correct, for it was in the interest of the farmer 
to make the government believe that his profits had 
been small. But, in the opinion of a person of 
some experience of the farming system, it was 
rather by exaggerating the expenditure than the 
receipts that the farmer deceived the government, 
tvs any undue exaction of taxes from the rayats 
might load these to complain and so reveal the true 
state of things. However that may bo, we give as 
samples some items of expenditure and receipts in 
two accounts, that the sj'sfcern may be understood. 
Tko account sent in by the farmer of the Sankhcdi 
Mah.il in $. 1843. 

The receipts from the land tax were 56,611$ Rs. , 
those from the shiv&f jama or other sources to dis* 
tinguish thorn from the ain jama or principal (land) 
collection were 16,201 Rs. Some of the items of the 
shiydi jama for that year will bo given, that an idea 
may be got of tho curious sources from which money 
was obtained, sources not generally mentioned in the 
standard works on political economy* The sayar 
jakdt or customs fetched 8,000 Rs.; the dal&li or tax 
27 


distilleries'' 676 Rs.; tho mdpan or test cJf weights 
100 Re.; the bracelet makers paid 51 Its.; the hari 
vera fetched 404 Rs.; a tax on movus-d (trouble¬ 
some, riotous) villages 677Rs. ; thesukhadior “ tips” 
402 Rs. ; the right to collect the crops 54 Rs.; the 
sal verfi (tax on hot weather crops) 83 Rs.; for presents 
of fruit to be offered to people of rank 11 Rs.; the 
fines in the courts of justice amounted to 2,300 Rs.; 
» grass-tax to 25 Rs.; the rnahasuli, or despatch of 
horsemen to live in the houses and at the cost of 
debtors till they paid up, brought in 60 Rs.; the 
chauth or fourth which represented judicial costs 
150 Rs. ; then 29 Rs. were withdrawn at the time of 
paying people who were creditors to government ; 
the tax on mangoes brought in 900 Rs .; the tax on 
second marriages of women 30 Rs.; and on intestate- 
property 130 Rs. 

The account of the farmer of Vadanagar, 8. 1891. 

The land tax amounted to 41,062 Rs., the shivaf 
jamS or other taxes to 18,950 Rs. These included 
one of 88 Rs. as havaldfiri, when government servants 
were detached to guard tho fields at night at 1 ft, 
per case ; one of 1,000 Rs. as a tax on the infamous 
robber caste called Dhanoje. These robbers and 
murderers were granted an asylum by the Gaikvad 
on tho condition that they should spare his territories 
and pay an annual sum to government, aud in S. I S91 
the Dhanoje people were also taxed 1 R. per head, 
or 85 Rs. for going out of the malidl to steal. Oh 
releasing prisoners from their bonds, the farmer 


oTfected 10 3k, and ho got 200 Ks. as haul 
nazar*ii&, as a gift at the time of making a promise 
or agreement. The kanclila pattd of the year was 
1,000 Es. Of old it had been the custom to levy an 
extra tax when tho eldest son of the r&ju was boi n, 
when there was a royal marriage, when certain 
religious ceremonies were performed on the Gaik- 
vrtfTs son,, &c.; but now this tax had been instituted 
permanently instead of such occasional calls on the 
rayat. 

Before describing the disbursements of these two 
xnahals, let us go into the relations of tho farmer 
with hereditary officers, and certain other points. 

In the Kalamhandi of 1827 the kamuvisdur is 
enjoined to select from the families who inherited 
the right to discharge the office the best individuals 
he could find to be Des&is, Mazmuddrs, Amin 
Patels, and Patels. Those men, tho old officers of 
Gujarat, did not directly assist the farmer in tho 
execution of his duties or in the collection of the 
revenue. But it was their business to aid him in¬ 
directly in persuading tho people to work, to take 
up land, to pay their taxes, and to behave quietly. 
The one exception was the Mazmtiddr whose duty 
it was to keep tho accounts, that is, to write out the 
jamdbandi of tho raakdl. The fact is that in the 
Baroda State, as elsewhere, tho Government did hot 
interfere with tho old village system or tj ie self- 
government of the people in tho districts according 
to customs of great antiquity, but simply added on 
a system by which money might be collected and a 
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, ral services to the public be rendered. 'The 
Kalambandi of 1927 enjoins that an annual state¬ 
ment of the sums paid to hereditary officers was to he 

sent in by tlie farmer, together with their receipts. 

The farmer transacted Ins work with the assist¬ 
ance of kiirlatns or clerks. The district which he 
farmed, and which was called the ffiahll, was divided 
into thanks or groups of villages, averaging from 
ten to fifteen. The Baroda tnah.il, for instance, 
contained eighteen thin is. The thiinsi was managed 
by a government official called the IP fined dr, a:a d 
each village had its mehth, the first of whom would 
get about 20 Rh. a month, the latter about 15 lis, 
Jhe thaneddr supervised the collection of the revenue 
while the mehtu actually collected it, in which 
business he was aided or checked by a v atari dir or 
hereditary officer, the tuldti (or weigher), who repre¬ 
sented the interests of the villagers. The thanedars 
continued to do their work till S. Iflic, when 
Khando Rfiv’s now revenue and police systems 
began to bo introduced. Up to that time they had 
fauzddi’f and mulki work to do, but in S. 1917-18 
one fauzddr was appointed to do the fanzddri wo?k 
up to then done by two or three officers, and no. 
mulki work. This continued till S. 1924-25, when 
t'he two works were again united and entrusted to 
the t'haneddr, who was given some small powers of 
inflicting fines, was placed in charge of a larger 
number of villages, and was granted the assistance 
of a karktin. 

The police wojk of the districts was done with the 





assistance of a semi-military force, the mah&li or 
Thevanuki Sibandi, who were sent on mohasull duty, 
as has been already described. The Kalambandi 
of 1827 enjoins on the vakfv6td&r the suppression 
of all disturbances by Bbils, Mevfafs and Girasifis: 
he was to seize such offenders if lie could and for¬ 
ward them to the Huzur for trial, but if he failed 
to effect their capture with the ordinary police force, 
the Sarkar promised him. assistance. The farmer 
had not, according to the Kalambandi of 1827, the 
power of punishing himself the military placed at 
his disposal; bub if discontented with any of the 
military, he was to forward his complaint against 
such for the Sarkar to dispose of. 

We may now pass on to the details of the two 
accounts of disbursements given here, after premis¬ 
ing that in the Kalambandi of 1827 the farmer is 
ordered not to disturb the rights of Giriskis, Blidts 
and Brahmans, and to make proper payment of 
DevastMns, Asami nemntfks, the Daitias of Darakli* 
dfira, and of the salary due to the Sibandi. 

In S. 1843 the farmer of the Sankhedd Mahal 

fixes the cost of his estab- 

Disbursements. \ t i > i 

lishmetit in karkuns at 

800 Its,, in Sibandi at 70S Rs. The Kherij Mushara 
or Roji Shivai comprise Sarkar I Klmrclx 7,000 Rs., 
and Darbdr Kharch 638 Its., these items representing 
douceurs, not to call them bribes, bestowed on the 
ministers and their master; 626 Rs. are spent in 
bestowing poshakhs, or dresses of honour, on Man¬ 
ga! Parekh and other great poople, while the Aker 



Kha-rch, an item of tlie same nature, stands at 30 Rs. 
Those are the great items. For contingent expenses 
are represented at 5 Rs. 4 annas, Dlmrtn&dai 
22 Rs., Devasthan 2 Rs., and Varsh&han 8 Rs. 

The Yadanagar accounts of disbursements in S. 
1891 place the religious or charitable items much 
higher, as beseems so much holier a Mahal, Devas- 
thun 125 Es., Darmfidhai 200 Rs., Varshfcan 614 Rs., 
charities 50 Rs., for the, Anusht&n of S hr a van 
Maslite 550 Rs., Bhojan Kharch 200 Rs., and Shidho 
Kliarch 100 Rs. The Daifcias of the Darakhdars 
amount to 1,075 Rs., the Sarkar Sukhadf to 400 Rs. 
Here we find the vatan or regular pay of the far¬ 
mer fixed at 700 Rs., while his clerk's establishment 
is no more than 700 Rs,, and his contingent expenses 
no more than 80 -Rs. The cost of the Sibandi, on the 
other hand, mounts up to 2,500 Rs. 

At tho risk of drawing out this chapter to too great a length, a 
Sketch will hero begiveu of the receipts and disbursements for one 
year (S. 1896) under tho old system, that the diflbrejice between 
it and the present financial system may be more fully understood. 

At tho end of tho year thoro was a balance in hand of Rs, 
6,10,000. Tho total receipts of tho year amounted to 57,79,000 
Es., debts had been contracted for 1,5<1,98,000 Rs. 

At pages 138,139 allusion has beon made to tho plan of raising 
fresh loans to pay off loans of the previous year. Therefore it i3 
not strange to find that though such enormous debts had been 
contracted and placeid under receipts, equally enormous sums bad 
been paid oft’ and placed under expenditure for tho year. The 
intricate accounts and strange interest of tho Potaddri system 
must however bo borne in uniud. 

Debts were paid off amounting to 1,52,49,000 Rs., the expendi¬ 
ture of tho State came to 59,78,000 113. The details of the 
latter are as follows:— 


P%4s... 10,10,000 

Siledta ..... 11,76,000 

Sibaudi .......7,20,000 

2. Farther military exvensea —■ 

Forts ...?...... 77,000 

Saddlery of Pag&a. .— .. 10,000 

Rewards for pounds and horses lost in battle.,. 0.1,000 

. To Subh&s of Contingent Force .;.... 27,000 

3. Administration of the Mahats ..v*. ' 8,84,000 

4. Further civil expenditure— 

Poona expenses for vakils, <fcc. . . ,3,000 

Stamp office ... ... ..... 80f) 

Eavk&r Kharch ...3,26.500 

Sums returned to fanners of reyeuuo ... ........ 10,000 

5. Duhidlyaum and Tndmgaum ..... B,25,000 

(lirdsid ....*.. 3,900 

6. Royal, expenses — 

Sarkar Kharoh . * 50,000 

Family Civil Lift. 1,50,000 

Elephants, carriages, stables .... 5,69,000 

Fdr favourites and confidential advisors. 2,99,000 

For p eons, &c. * 4,300 

For pensioners and other dependents ... 11,000 

For household servants . 01,000 

For milkmen aiul palace vegetable sellers . 31,000 

Idiot Kharch, loss in baying cloths, Ac. for 

palace.. 8,000 

For celebration of holidays. 3,000 

For unutolv parties in Shirugd holidays. 16,000 

Marriago festivities.. $0,250 

Tent and carpet department . 1,500 

For charities .... 44,000 

7. Msti kharch ( extraordinary ) in public works, 

visits from foreigners, Ac. 2,80.009 

8. Under no particular head. 11,000 


Though the receipts and disbursements of 1876-77 are not re¬ 
ported to bo absolutely correct, we may notice that the. land 






























revenue was 89.01,015 Rg., the total revenue 1,24,78,802 Rs., and 
the disbursements fell short of that sum by mere than 20 l&khs. 

Tiio palace disbursements for 1870-77 fell a little short of 16 
Mbhs; though this, at first sight, seems to compare unfavour¬ 
ably with the old account under consideration, it should bo 
remembered that the MahUr&ja had thou other sources of revenue 
at his command. In Khancle R&v’s time the palace disbursements 
exceeded 30 hikha. 

The expenditure on tho army has now increased to 34,87,924 Rs. 

The civil expenditure has enormously increased. Huzbr estab¬ 
lishments, land revenue department, civil establishments, judicial 
department, police and jails cost no less than 23 £ l&khs. Such 
new items as public works, education, a medical department and 
municipalities cost nfearly 9 l&khs. 

It may be interesting to notice that at tho present clay, the 
burden of pensioners, Aa&mid&m and nemniikd&rs is 7,35,500 Bs., 
and that of religious or ohari table allowances, 4,08,200 Rs. 

Finally, though the Bum&lgaum aud I a dm gaum villages were 
eutered in the old accounts as disbursements, they should not have 
so appeared. They represented lands which paid no revenue. Tho 
Iu&mgaums were villages granted as free gifts to individuals, tho 
Pumulgaimia were villages granted bo military leaders for tho 

proper maintenance of their iroop3. 

—-— - - ----—-- 

Note 1 , p. 301.—To dosoribe tho financial system of Baroda, a 
quotation from one of Burke’s speeches has been given once before 
now. “ It was an exchequer wherein Extortion was the asses- 
“ sor, Fraud tho cashier, Confusion the accountant, Conoeal- 
<f mont the reporter, and Oblivion tho remembrancer.” 

Note a , p. 305. -In tho kalamhandi of 1827 interest at 9 per 
cent, had to bo paid for all sums which fell into arrears. 

Note ®y p. 306,—In rho concluding chapter of this volume it is 
mentioned that in the year 1870-77 there was a reserve of 188 
l&kbs. It is not to be imag ined for one moment thau so large a 
Bum has been saved in the past three or four years. The fact is 
that though the State at the time of the MoMr&ja MalhfSr lUv’s 
deposition was held to be insolvent the supposition was erroneous. 
14 hen the dealt tigs between State and bankers wore brought to 
light it was found that tho State was to the good. 
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p. 310 f ~The navvfolirg. were probably the original 
founders of the village, who divided among them Helves the por¬ 
tions ofrtlie village they infeuded to have populated and cultivated. 
The rayata they called in to effect; this wore mere tenaihtsat-will, 
whatever may he their present position. This # is not clearly known 
as Government does not often intorforo between the rmrvadar 
and hie people. If there aro several narvAdars in one village each 
pays his^hure of the lump sum due to Government, not in 
accords nco with the present ox tout of his property, hut in accord¬ 
ance with the original division of the share when the village was 
founded. If one narvdtUr fails to pay Government the others 
mus" make up for it. 

Noto \ p, 310.—T hero is no thirty, years* settlement -hi B aro da. 
A survey assessment was introduced by Khande Bnv, and a .settle¬ 
ment was effected for ten years. But this settlement was respected 
neither hy the government nor tho ray at a, and the rate? had lately 
t > be revised as they were too high (a. in 1874-75). The present 
rates are not fixed for any definite period. The survey assess* 
meat system prevails in Nausfiri, most of the Central Division* 
and in the Northern Division except with regard to some villages. 

j $ 0 te o, p. 310.—No mention need ho made in the text of certain 
varieties of assessment, as that per pickaxe and per perch or raised 
platform, wheuce tho cultivators watch their fields. No mention 
either has been made of the raevasi villages. The headman, being 
more or loss independent, agrees to pay government a lump 
sum from year to year or time to time, but is not subject to atiy 
interference in his own fiscal arrangements with his people.^ 

Mote 7 , p. 310 .—Now the Baroda State lands paying rovenue are 

hold to belong to the government. The cultivator* hold the lands 
at tho pleasure of the government, and are in no sense joint pro¬ 
prietors. But of course government, does not interfere with a 
rayat who pays his tax regularly. In fact rayata w^rc and are? 
seldom ousted oven if they did or do not pay revenue regularly ; 
their moveable property is sold or, if they h&vo none* they pay by 
instalments. It in doubtful if of old a cultivator was ever ejected 
for private debts, and his cattle and tools, food and clothes arc 
still exempted from the process of civil courts. G happy cultiva¬ 
tors, if they T«io\v their advantages 1 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE BARODA COIN AG J3—CERTAIN STATE RIGHT^—THE 
BeIhMANS—THB END OF KIIANDE. lilFs REIGN.. 

We purpose now to make some remarks on cer¬ 
tain rights of the Gaikvad which have been affected 
either by treaty, by the geographical situation of 
the country, or by the relations in which he stands 
with the British Government. 

Mint and Coinage .—The Gtukvad has coined his 
own. money from an early date. The silver coins 
are now termed tho new SiydsdS (Bdbdsdi) Rupees, 
the coppers are termed Baroda pice. There is, per¬ 
haps, slightly less alloy in the Baroda than in the 
British Rupee, but, owing to its lesser weight, its 
average value is 13 annas 13 £ pes in British cur 
rency, though it unfortunately varies ‘in exchange 
from day to day. The' charge for conversion of 
bullion into coin, is or was 4 annas per 100 Rs., 
and, as the currency circulates throughout the 
Baroda dominions and tho Maid and Reva Kantlnis, 
the gain to the State amounted to fifty thousand 
Rupees a year. 

It would perhaps have been safer to say that the 
Babasnl Rupee used to circulate throughout the 
Baroda dominions till within the last year. For, 
recently, orders have been issued that the Govern- 





may accept money payments in British cur¬ 
rency, and that public servants may be paid in British 
Rupees in certain parts of the Baroda territories. 
The (jiiikvad, it maybe remarked, can, by thoroughly ' 
improving his coinage, cause it to circulate through¬ 
out the Whole extent of his dominions. 

The evils of tho Bdblisdi coinage are, however, so 
great that it is improbable that they will be suffered* 
to continue. Tho Mint is the rudest thing imagin¬ 
able, as little or no machinery is employed. A large 
hole is made in the ground, in which an earthen¬ 
ware vessel is placed capable of containing twenty 
thousand tolds of silver. Tho vessel, when filled 
with silver and a proportion of' copper, is surrounded 
by a charcoal fire, till the contents have become 
liquified and purified by the action of tho heat and 
an infusion of borax. Thejmetal is then poured by 
large spoonfuls into long thin shallow moulds, each 
containing from ten to twelve tolas of silver. After 
cooling, those slabs are entrusted by one to five 
hundred tolAs to goldsmiths who cut them into 
small pieces weighing 29 vals 1 gunj, which are 
afterwards cleaned and stamped by the hand. Tho 
consequences of the employment of such coins are 
easy to tell. Tho impression on the coin is never 
full and square-cut, and the die is so rude that 
counterfeiting is an easy task. The coin itself has 
neither shape nor milling at the edge, so that it is 
impossible to detect if great portions have been filed 
off. It. is so thick that it cannot be sounded, and it 
is apt to wear away under friction. If_its weight at 


ilia moment of being turned out is insufficient, a 
piece is roughly stuck on, and this is apt subse¬ 
quently to drop off. Finally, the coin boars from 
day to clay a varying ratio to the British Rupee of 
from 112 : 100 to 120 : 100, so that, whenever any 
exchange has to take place or any considerable 
amount of money passes hands, the shroffs assist¬ 
ance has to be purchased to tost the pieces or 
declare their value. 

In addition to the “coin of the realm, ” so to call 
it, British money is largely in use throughout 
the State, in the Naus&ri Division there is the 
Broach coinage, and in Pdhlanpur and in the whole 
of the Kadi Prant, (except Dehngaum and Altar- 
sum.bd, in the former of which British and in the 
latter Babds^i money prevails) there is the Shekdi 
coinage. A brief account of the two latter coins is 
all that is wanted to exhibit the necessity of a 
uniform standard. 

The Broach Mint was founded in the declining 

c* 

period of the Moghul empire, and the year 1748 is 
given as the one in which tho Navfib, then only 
nominally dependent on the Emperor, actually 
started it. In those days tho coinage issued was 
pure enough, but Soindia subsequently obtained 
Broach, and under his rule the proportion of alloy 
introduced was largely increased. The average 
value of 100 Broach Rupees equalled 95 British 
Rupees till 1867-68, when the Collector of Surat 
bought up a large quantity at par and sent it to 
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Jombay to be melted clown. The Broach money 
continued to bo in use in the Nausiri Division till, 
last year, but now it is being bought up cheap by 
. the merchants and sent to Surat to be converted 
into ornaments. The prohibition of Broach money 
adversely affected the pooror classes during a bad 
year, as they had to purchase British money with 
the now discontinued coin. But if it is borne in 
mind that the Broach Mint has not been in. 
existence since Broach fell into the hands of 
the British, and that the quantity of counterfeit 
coin in use must have largely increased to meet 
the requirements of the baz&r, the advantage of a 
substitution, of British fc>r Broach coinage will be 
apparent. 

The Shakai Rupees were recently in circulation 
in Ahmad&bdd and the neighbouring districts, but 
were put a stop to by the Collector in about the 
year 1850. The coinage itself of course dated from 
the time of the Moghul supremacy, and there is 
still in the old capital of Gujarat a building called 
the Tanksdl (Mint), now convertedinto a girls' school 
by the Shetdni Harkunvar Bui. In old days the 
ShakSi Rupee was worth seventeen annas, but now, 
though constantly varying, it is always at a dis¬ 
count, and 100 of such Rupees can be purchased 
for from 96 to 99£ British Rupees. The people 
have a curious idea that the Shakfu Rupees are 
good coins for hoarding purposes* In Yadanagar 
and Visnagar of the Kadi Print the Shakii Rupees 
are not so bad and are known as Baharchalii, that 
2H 
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is, fit to be used abroad, but in the Patfm Mahdl 
they are much defaced and even broken, 

One instance in the past history of the Baroda State 
may be given to illustrate the evils of these many 
taints. In 1809 the firms of Vakhat and Khtish&l- 
chand had the management of the* Shakai mint for 
four or five years and had greatly depreciated the 
intrinsic value of the coin. It held its own, however, 
in the market as against the purer Baroda rupee, and 
the consequence was that the merchants purchased 
an immense quantity of Baroda money to transmit it 
aa bullion to Ahmaddbdd> making thereby a profit 
of 1| per cent. So great was the drain on the 
State* that bills for a Inkh and a half could not bo 
cashed and the current expenses of the army could 
not be defrayed except at a loss of per cent. The 
Baroda mint itself was closed for two years. Cap¬ 
tain Carnac was driven to ask the Bombay Govern* 
ment for a loan of specie on behalf of the G&ikv^d, 
and* owing to the great indebtedness of the State at 
this time, he had great difficulty in obtaining 25 
thousand dollars* or a sum of Wkhs. Captain Carnac 
found reason at this period to complain ol the Broach 
coin, and described the mints at Baroda, Ahmadtf* 
b&d and Petl&d as being m a state of negligence. 

The BmhmanS'~- r l'hk history is a Very brief one, 
and, as it pretends to take the reader down to the 
present day, it is natural that some points should of 
set purpose be but lightly touched, and that others 
should be altogether omitted. Just as in the records 
of the conquest of the land little or no mention has 



fen made of the tributary States with the excep- 
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tion of Kdthidvdd, so, in bringing before thd reader 
the various classes of rulers, the Maharajas, the 
Residents, the Divans, the Sarddrs, the.Stato bankers 
end the Farmers of the Revenue, it is not to he 
wondered at if the Murdthd Brahmans receive less 
attention than their power and influence deserve. 
The omission, however, is plainly stated, nol- should 
it be concealed that the difficulty of dealing with 
the matter has hindered the writer from dwelling on 
it at any length. 

It must at once strike the observant reader of 
the history of the Baroda State that the great 
family of Divdns which gave its government 
such powerful chiefs as Rdvji Appdji, Bdbdji 
Appdji, Sitarum Rdvaji and the two Vithal Rdvs, 
was a Parblid. one. At the same time ho will 
bear in mind that this family was introduced into 
Gujardt by Govind Rav after his long sojourn 
at Poona. This was just the period when the 
G&ikvdds, after a protracted struggle, tendered their ' 
complete submission to the Poslivd, when a great 
deal of Brahman influence began to make itself felt, 
and when the Poona Darbdr supplied Baroda with 
several great Brahman Sardars. There is no start¬ 
ling evidence, therefore, to be obtained from this 
circumstance of any attempt on the part of ihe 
Gdikvdds to counterbalance the political influence ot 
the Brdhmans by a large introduction of the Parblid 
element. Yet this is what we might have expected 


to see done if wo remember that the Giukvid was 
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of the party opposed to the MaratM 
Brdbmans : if we remember, too, that it was the 
great Siv&ji's policy to place a Parbhil by the side 
of a Brahman in every p%6, every fort, and every 
district he possessed. We shall not, therefore, 
positively state that the Gdikvdd .made use of the 
Parbhiis partially to exclude the Brahmans from 
power, or that he fully entrusted the administration 
of his country to men of the latter caste. We shall 
leave the point to be considered by those who have 
made a study of the rise of the Maratha IMhmans 
to power, and shall content ourselves with affirming 
that in the latter portion of the history of Baroda, 
Brahmans exercised great power. 

With the exception of Venfrdm Aditrdm, no Ndgar 
Brahman has ever risen to be chief minister to the 
Gaikvdd, perhaps for the simple reason that the 
Marathas were strong enough to do without thorn. 

No information will be given in this history of the 
State charities save of the Kichedi or distribution 
. of cooked rice to the Brdhnmns. But it should be 
noticed here that the manner in which this charity is 
dispensed goes fdr to prove that it was the Marathi 
Brflim’ans who obtained the exclusive advantage 
of religions grants, for the Gnjardt Brahmans do not 
partake of the kichedi. Let us bear this in mind 
when wo recall that the Hindus of Gujarat called in 
the Mardthds to destroy the Moghul rule and the 
Mussalmdn religion. 

Of the state Religious Charities nothing will here 
be said, for it is only by a more detailed research 
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particulars than lay within our scopo tliafc au 
accurate estimate could be formed of tlieir extent 
and of the political as well as religious motives which 
gave rise to them. We may perhaps venture upon 
two assertions. The Baroda State has been termed 
the Dharma litij or charitable kingdom, because of 
the munificence with which the G&ikvads have scat¬ 
tered their gifts among the priestly classes, though 
ho doubt the very holy aud ancient renown of the 
Gujarat they conquered may have had something to 
do with it. Yet, apparently, it is only in quite 
modern times that these gifts assumed extraordinary 
proportions. The first struggle to conquer the 
country and tlie second struggle to cope with the 
Peshva narrowed the means of the earlier Gfiikv4da, 
whatever their wishes may have been. The eco¬ 
nomical spirit of the British period and the parsimo¬ 
nious character of Saydji would not admit of any ex¬ 
travagance. But Khan do Bdv and Malh&r R4v found 
themselves in a position to spend much money, and 
a great deal of it went towards enriching Brdbmans, 
an easy method of acquiring a certain kind of fame. 
It is more difficult to explain, what undoubtedly 
occurred, how Kbando It<iv extended liis charities to 
the Mussulmans, though we may not be far wrong in 
imagining that there was some domestic influence at 
work. It is only fair to add that there are people 
who deny that there was any great increase of State 
charities during the reign of the last two MaMrajas. 
They affirm that, though there was an apparent aug¬ 
mentation of one l&kh per annum, this simply arose 





Trom a more correct and central system of accounts, 
whereby fcho action of the Iz driers was excluded and 
the State revenue and expenditure equally enlarged* 


The Kichedt System .•—In all Hindu States the 
custom of distributing food among Brahmans lias 
been a common on©: in Baroda it has existed from 
the beginning. In S. 1861 (a.d. 1804-5) the old 
system of distributing cooked food was changed into 
one of giving to each Br&hinan applicant, male or 
female, man or child, rich or poor, a seer (40 lis. 
weight) of uncooked rice mixed with ddl in propor¬ 
tions of two to one. On the four Mondays and the 
two Ekddashis of every month, in fact on fast-days, 
instead of food one pie per head is given away. 
Kh ancle Rav reduced the number of non-distribution 
daj^s, and during his reign and that of MalMr Eav, 
though the amount of the individual gift did not 
increase, tho cost grew with the larger number of 
recipients and the enhanced cost of grain. 

In S. 1916 (a.d. 1860-61) Khande Rav instituted 
.the Cc Gy arm i” System, by which every Mussalman, 
irrespective of sex or age, is entitled on demand to 
receive a certain quantity of cooked rice, to which 
on feast-days meat was added. Malhar Riv abolished 
the distribution of meat. At a venture we place the 
number of daily recipients of this State charity at 
several thousands, say from three to ten thousand. 
It is not merely that able-bodied men and Vomen, 
and persons in receipt of good salaries have hitherto 
been gratuitously fed, whereby idle or well-to-do 
people are maintained at the public cost; but tho 
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rcn tends to attract to the unfortunate capital 
of the State a large number of worthless foreigners, 
and to lower tho whole moral tone of the place, 
The-ci d of Khande Ruv’s reign .—We hay© already 
mentioned that Gan pat Rav’s Minister, Ehau Tam¬ 
bekar, was dismissed in 1854 at tho instance of 
Colonel Outram, and that no accredited Minister 
took his place till the end of tho Mahdr^a^s reign, 
which occurred on the 20tli of November 1856. 
Tho title of Div6n had for many years remained in 
the family of KWji Appfiji, and the Minister had 
simply been termed karbMrf, After tho fall of 
Bh&u Tambekar, Govind RdvTYmdurang Rode, the 
brother of Say&ji's adviser Saldbir6ra, took the lead 
in the administration, but there was added to him. 
in a somewhat subordinate position Ganesh Sad£~ 
shiva Ozo, of whom we have already heard. These 
two men were at the outset termed k&rbh&rfs, but 
owing to the services they rendered during the Mu¬ 
tiny, which were noticed and rewarded by the Bri¬ 
tish Government as well as by His Highness Khande 
R&v, each obtained the sanad of div^n on the 28th of 
March 1857. Oze was dismissed from office as early 
as March 1867, and Rode continued in sole power till 
he 10th of November 1867. On that date he too 
is dismissed, and died shortly after, 16th July 
a 868. We have said that Bh&u Tambekar bad 
something to recommend him ; he was not wasteful 
in his expenditure. Ganesh Oze also is fairly enti¬ 
tled to praise for attempting to place some restraint 
on Khande Rav, but of Govind Rav P&nduirng 


Rode the same cannot he said. There was, howevef*, 
a regularly descending scale of merit in the Minister 
as K ha ride R&v’s reign proceeded; and in Bhau 
Shinde, who was diviin from the 17th of November 
1867 to the 24th of November 1869, we find a man 
more ignorant and selfishly interested in flattering 
lus master than any of his predecessors. 

Nfirfiyan Rav BMu Shinde was appointed during 
the absence of the Residen t, whilaOolonel Arthur was 
officiating, and the previous sanction of the Bombay 
G overnment was not obtained- He was the inuch- 
beloved servant of his prince, and we shall not dwell 
here on the character of his administration or on 
events which have so lately taken place. Suffice it 
to say that in. 1869 he was convicted of having 
offered a bribe to the Assistant Resident, Captain 
Salmon, and that his dismissal by Khan do Iiav was 
thereupon demanded by the Bombay Government. 
His Highness, who loved him as a brother, long 
fought against the step, but h© was at length com¬ 
pelled nominally to send him away. NimMji Rav 
Dhaule, ail uneducated man, was appointed acting 
Minister, but he had no real authority and Bhdii 
Shinde remained to the end the Mali&r&jVs confi¬ 
dential adviser. 

After a reign of 14 years Khande R£v Mahdr 
died suddenly and in the prime of life at his palace 
of Makarpura on the 20th of November 1870. He 
was fortunate in this, that during his time a period of 
agricultural prosperity kept his subjects contented, 
wh.le he was enabled to satisfy his own love of 
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display by imposing on them taxes which in a few years 
were discovered to be unbearably heavy. Colonel 
Barr described his rule as one of reform and real 
progress, but subsequent criticism will scarcely 
bear out such a view. Reforms, as we have point¬ 
ed out, were attempted, but there was an absence 
of skill and thoroughness in them which went far to 
deprive them of any solid value, and tho latter 
portion of his reign was not of a nature to command 
the respect of any disinterested person. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


malhXb kav vad. 

Neither individuals nor governments become 
suddenly vicious. If some great unexpected crime 
startles the world, subsequent examination discloses 
a gradual descent to the depth of infamy which 
appears to law-abiding inen to bo too low for any¬ 
thing but imagination to reach. 

Pate Singdbught his brother Govind R£v, and the 
latter, when ho ascended the gfidl, turned out en masse 
his brothers adherents. Kdnoji when in power 
treated his relatives most brutally, and Say&ji was 
remorseless in his hate of those of his family who 
schemed to overthrow him. The selfishness which 
turned the members of the House against one 
* another had again and again driven the G6ikv£ds 
to commit the worst offences. Gang&dhar Shfctrf 
was not the only victim of the impatient cupidity oi* 
aspirants to power: it was not in joke that Ganpat 
R£v Maharaja received a letter, purporting to l 
from his minister to his brother and successor, 
in which he was threatened with the fate that had 
overtaken. Pate Sing in his youth. In the mad com¬ 
petition for unlicensed enjoy meat all restraint was 
for years felt to be most galling ; and on some dark 
occasions it is possible that bad means were em* 
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} get rid of the irksome advice 
upright or rigid a Resident. If Colonel Outran 
escaped the machinations of his opponents not with¬ 
out injury to himself, others, like Mr. Williams, fell 
Victims to cruel plots* Bad means, we say, had been 
used to get power, and to what useful or honour¬ 
able ends had the power thus obtained ever been 
put f Anand Rav died with his eyes fixed on his 
much-loved jewel-room. Say^ji amassed private 
treasures which Kharide Rav scattered in display 
or parted with to favourites and MalMr IMv went on 
to dissipate among creatures of a more abject type* 
It is not, however, on the reigning princes that all 
the blame of these evils should bo heaped. It is 
true that the ruler is responsible for his adminis¬ 
tration, but the training of the Gaikvads led them to 
surround themselves with ignorant and rapacious 
people, whose one object was to get as large as 
possible a share of the spoils. Relatives, servants, 
ministers, favourites, religious and military blood¬ 
suckers, money-lenders, jewellers, courtesans, formed, 
an infamous crew, whose ill deeds still haunt the 
Stare, and whose memory should be ever freshly 
cursed: 

There is generally a gradual approach to a 
catastrophe, but often as the end comes nearer 
the downward rush is terribly rapid, and a sort of 
toadness drives tho criminal now, as it wore, the 
victim of fate, on to headlong destruction. This 
was the case with Malliar Iiav, whose deeds were the 
bad but not unnatural outcome of the past, for the 
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"circumstances which directly led to his deposition 
were not isolated or exceptional or the results of 
any strange mischance. 

In 1857 MalhSr Rav, then about 25 years of age, 
was more or less implicated in an attempt to plunder 
Alirnad&bdd with the aid of the Kolia of the Bfjapur 
district and of the British district of Kheda. A part 
of the plot was to raise the country north of the 
capital; and then to advance on Baroda and depose 
the reigning Gaikvad Khande Rtiv. No measures were 
at the time taken to punish Malhftr R6v as he seemed 
to be too deficient in intellect to be dangerous. 
Nevertheless, in 1863, he a second time took part in a 
conspiracy to kill his brother by sorcery, poison or 
shooting. And again Colonel Wallace, as Sir R. 
Shakespeare before him had done, saved him be¬ 
cause “ he was intellectually feeble and apparently 
■ f irresponsible for his actions.” The chief person 
suborned to murder Khande RSv was a military 
man who subsequently revealed the whole plot and 
then narrowly escaped the vengeauee of Malh&r 
Rtiv’s accomplices, who attempted to shoot him 
while ho was lying on liis bed. In consequence of 
this plot Malhar Rav was confined as a State pri¬ 
soner in IVidra at a short distance from Baroda, the 
village to which Kfmoji had, earlier in the century, 
been relegated for some years. It was from this 
wretched place that he was released to ascend the 
gadl, and one of his first acts was to set free the men 
implicated in the plot of which mention has just 
been made. W r hile he was still at Padrd, in 1867, a 


conspiracy against Kliancle Rav was planned 
by some of his confidential attendants. It was, 
however, fortunately discovered, and its only re¬ 
sult was the execution of sotno and the imprison¬ 
ment of others of the criminals concerned. It was 
on the 12th of March 1867 that the last execution 
by elephant trampling' took place in Baroda, and on 
that occasion the British Government extracted a 
promise from the G£ikv6d that this terrible mode of 
death should no longer bo inflicted on any person. 

When Khande Rdv died, Colonel Barr hastened 
to attend on Malh&r Rdv, (then 43 years of age.) 
at Pddrd, and informed him that he was at once to 
outer the capital. He was indeed the deceased 
chiefs sole surviving brother; but, as Her High¬ 
ness Jatnnd Bai declared herself to be enceinte, the 
British Government could only give a provisory 
sanction to his accession, till it was known whether 
the child to be born was a boy or a girl (1st Decem¬ 
ber 1870). 

Colonel Barr thought well of Malhdr Rav'$ early 
efforts, and it is probable that the latter did at first 
try to conciliate the British Government. JTor 
should we refrain hero from bestowing a word of 
approval on the aged Gopdl Rdv 'Mairal, whom 
Malhar R£v appointed as his divdn, for he was a 
mau much respected in Baroda for many qualities 
which the natives greatly appreciate. It is true 
that he held his post for little more than one 
year, and that his advanced age incapacitated him 
from * playing a very vigorous part, but confidence 
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as generally placed in him., and it is a pleasure to 
think that lie alone of all the divdns and karblrirfe 
that have for a great length of time risen to the top 
at. Baroda died a natural death while still in office, 
and suffered no disgrace. 1 

But MalMr Eav also came into power , with the 
full determination to avenge the sufferings he had 
endured. There is little doubt that Her Highness 
JammS Bui was frightened into demanding a safe 
refuge for herself till her unborn child should see 
the light, and the British Residency was conse¬ 
quently placed a to* her disposal till, on the 5th July 
1871, the girl, T£r4 Btff, was born. S ix months 
later Her Highness was allowed to quit Gujardt, as 
she then thought for ever. The Rdni Rahaind Bui 
with justice also complained that she had been ill- 
treated. The favourites and dependents of the late 
Maharaja were most harshly dealt with. They were 
all turned out of employment, and, though Malh&r 
IMv justified the step on the plea that the State was. 
at least two crores of rupees in debt, so sweeping 
was the measure which bore on these men that an 
immense annual saving was made, a saving to Be 
quickly expended in other directions. But there 
was one man against whom Malbar Rdv had a parti¬ 
cular hatred. BhSif Shinde, to wit, the friend and 
councillor of the late Rajd, who hud greatly 
insisted on keeping the prince in confinement. He 
was cast into prison and never left it alive ; and there 
are good reasons for fearing i hat he was poisoned 
on the 1st of May 1872, in the same dark and cruel 
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■''wSy as two other favourite Go vied Rov Naik and 
Riivji Master. Bhfm Shiude's family, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, was stripped of all its wealth* 
Mallrir R&v\s plea that the State was in debt was 
a true one, though he subsequently did little to re¬ 
form the finance#. The estimated revenue for the 
year 1870-71 was Rs. 1,37,00,000, while the expewli 
tore on the army and for the Deva&tlum, Dh&mada 
and State establishmenbsamounted tolls. 1,15,00,000; 
but the private expenses of the Maharaja had at 
the same time been enormous. As the Commission 
that fiat in 1874 said: “During thodast six or seven 
(i years of Kbando Rdv's life, government, bad as it 
“ was, underwent a serious decadence : the proceed¬ 
ings of the chief were more arbitrary than previ- 
u ously, new cesses 2 and levies were imposed, without 
“consideration of the previously heavy assessments 
“ to which the rayats wei’e subject, and the collection 
f of the government duos was enforced by the local 
« officials by harsh and compulsory measures.” 

But Mailer Rav did not, it has been stated, 
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seriously intend to reform the finances, and as this 
question of revenue is a most’ important one, the 
following remark is quoted at length; “During 
“ the time of the rebellion in the United States, the 
“ prices of Indian cotton rose to an extraordinary 
“ degree from-1 or H anna to a rupee in the pound. 
“ The Baroda State includes a largo extent of ground 
« suitable for the growth of cotton, and, iu consequence 
“ of tho rise of price, the cultivation of cotton greatly 
“increased, and a very remunerative crop was pro- 
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During this period the cultivators were able 
“ topay a very high assessment, and in 1864 a revenue 
“ settlement was introduced upon the basis of tho 
“ high cotton rates then in force. The expenditure 
“of the State was recklessly increased. On the 
“close of the American war the price of cotton fell, 
“ but the land settlement remained in force. The 
“ government demand upon the agriculturists be- 
“ came continually more difficult to meet, and the 
“measures of the government grew only more 
“ severe. Much good land had to be abandoned, 
“ the arrears at tho close of S. 1930 had amounted 
“ to 70 or 80 ldkhs, and the last instalment of that 
“year was almost wholly unrealized.” 

To anticipate what was coming. On the 25th 
July 1874 the Resident was instructed to advise 
Malhar R fiv, amongst other things, “ to prohibit the 
“ barbarous processes for realizing revenues, and to 
“ remove the causes of discontent by a moderate and 
“ equitable land settlement/-’ His Highness did not 
take the advice in good part, and matters grew 
worse instead of better. Finally, when Sir Lewis 
Peliy took the reins of government into his hands* 
a proclamation had to be issued promising reduc¬ 
tions in the rate of assessment where equitable, tho 
absolute remission of arrears for five years, S. 1923-27, 
and for the years S. 1928-30 no arrears were to 
bo demanded until after full enquiry had been made. 
These were sweeping measures, but the evil had 
become unbearable, whole villages had been depo¬ 
pulated, and all over the State the rayafcs had begun 




t6 offer a passive resistance to the demands of 
government. 

There is no better way of realizing the utter dis¬ 
order into /which the State finances had fallen than 
to remember that in the year in which Malhar 
Rav's reign caix\e to an end the local revenue of all 
kinds amounted to only 94 l&khs, while 171 Ifikha 
had been spent. So slight too was the distinction 
drawn between the private property of the G&ijtv&d 
and the revenue properly to be devoted to State 
wants, that on the arrest of Malhfir Rilv a few 
thousand rupees only wore found in the, public 
treasury, while 40 14k hs were discovered hid away 
in the palace, and it> became apparent that other 
large sums had been privately remitted abroad. 

It remains only to add that Malhar Rav, during 
his brief reign, not merely maintained with increas¬ 
ing severity the high rates of assessment imposed 
by his brother, but resorted to the most reprehen¬ 
sible of the old means the Gaikvdds had employed 
to raise money. In addition to the great burden 
of the overtaxed ray at, he imposed on him a heavy 
“ accession nazardM *; a large impost of the* same 
nature was laid on. tho Vahfv6tdfirs, and these, 
being for the most part men of no respectability, 
recouped themselves ten-fold by robbing the tax¬ 
payers, while the sovereign was unwilling to listen 
to complaints against the employes who had in a 
manner purchased their right to peculate. 

Finally Malhar Rav did not scruple to strain his 
relations with the bankers who had long supplied 



H^government with ready raea ■* >, hoping to drive 
bargains with new men, and to dispossess in an 
arbitrary manner indm holders and holders of here¬ 
ditary emoluments of their property. By this 
course of action he quickly managed to turn 
against himsolf the common people, the Sarddrs 
and military class, the bankers and moneyed men, 
till the cry of the multitude) reached the ears of ’the 
British Government. 


Nolo *, p. 338.—Mnoh lias been said in this bistory of the State 
Bankers and Potadfirs and confidential advisers of the Maharfija. 
As typical of these threo classes of men we throw into the shape 
of a note a brief account of Gopfil Bav MairM and his origin. 

Mairftl BMu, who belonged to JAmbhekar’s family, was a native 
of Multan, in the Bbimtharf t&lfik, zilla Poona. He came to 
Baroda i n S. 1840, and at first attached himself for a short time 
to tho Fadnfivfs house. Ho, soon after his arrival, accompanied 
Dutn&ji on his expedition into tho Southern M$>r&th& Country, 
where he eolloeted some wealth. He did not therefore become 
proud , but,returning to Baroda with the force, assiduously applied 
himself to business, and greatly distinguished himself by hia 
patience, energy and intelligence. Among other matters he got 
' employment for sev eral Sileddrs and Sard lira, and through them 
greatly extended his money-lending transact ions. At certain great 
crises of tho history of the State he lent the G&ikv&d large sums 
of money, and soon beoamo indispensable to that prince. Ho 
recommended himself to the British by his honesty, and from 
them obtained a guarantee. In S. 1877, having no issue, he 
adopted Gopal IUv, and died in S. 1881, 

Gopal Rav Mairal was born at Till a lad, on the Nerbada, in S. 
1870. After his adoption ho was carefully taught accounts, <&c., 
in a common vernacular school, Tho politeness of his manners 
recommended him to all classes, but his devotion to and faith in 
Ganpati, his honesty and munificent charity, marked him as 
something more than a man of the world. Sayaji Mahir&j early 
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often consulted him. In 8.1883 he farmed 
in succession almost all the mabais, Sinor, Komi, Dolmgaum, Ruud, 
Okhfimandtyl, and the large suhhfis of Nausfiri and Amvoli. These 
inainils were managed by his three brothers, anti their industry, 
together with the unsparing expenditure of money devoted to 
banging waste lands under cultivation, recommended the House 
to the favourable support of Saydji Rav Mah&i’&j and his three 
sons. In 'Say&ji’fi tiifio bo acted as divan for some time in the 
place of Venirhm, and then was div-.in to Mtdhfir li&v to the day 
of his death, whioh was hastened by the troubles ho foresaw 
wore coining on. 

His children died young and ha adopted Yeshvant Rav, his 
nephew. But Yeshvant 11 av died suddenly in S. 1932, and a 
fresh adoption became necessary. 

In Mair&l Bhftu’s timo Haribflji Mahipat was Agent, in Gop&l 
Xi&v Mairal’s time the well-known Bapaji Anant Argado. 

Note a , p. 339,—As one of 10 per oent, on the revenue of all 
State land for one year for the construction of the Makarpun*. 
palacO, and another of smaller amount for the manufacture of a 
golden howdah, &c. Tho Makarpdra palace is said to have cost 
20 lakhs. Maihdr Bav determined to make his brother’s fame pale 
before his own, and bethinking himself of this edifice and of the 
two silver cannon produced by Khande B&V, ho hit on the following 
plan. - He rubbed out his brother’s name and he placed his own 
on tho silver cannon, and then made two gold ones. Ho began pull¬ 
ing down Khando B4v*s palace, but was fortunately stopped by 
the Resident, and at a cost of 15 lakhs ho erected the Nazar Bdgh 
on land of which he dispossessed some of his subjects. It may bo 
added that Ganpat R6v built the Moti B&gh, and that nearly every 
Gaikvtid had previously done tho same thing, had rejected hia 
predecessor’s dwelling and built an unsuitable one for himself. 
Thore is now a new palace being built at a probable cost of from 
15 to 20 lakhs. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE DEPOSITION OP HALHIr bAV bilKVAp. 

So much depends on the choice an irresponsible 
prince makes of his chief ministers that some allu¬ 
sion must here be made to the men who surrounded 
Malhar Rav. The mouth after his accession he 
relieved Nimbdji R/iv Davalo of his post as minister, 
and Haribd Gdikvad, assisted by Bhikobu And, con¬ 
ducted the work till in March 1871 Gopdl Kdv 
Mairdl became divdn, a man of whom honourable 
mention was made in the last chapter. The chief 
private adviser of the prince was, however, another 
person, Balvant Rav Rahurkar who, if well mean¬ 
ing, was not strong. Bub these people were suc¬ 
ceeded by others of a worse character, as the charac¬ 
ter of the reign itself deteriorated : Saydji Ndnd 
Sciheb Khdnveikar became divdn and Edpiiji Rav 
Mohite Sendpati. These two were the Gdikv&Bs 
brothers-in-law, and, if the latter had but little in¬ 
fluence, the former was entrusted with, large powers 
of which he made bad use, for ho was , an ignorant 
and avaricious man. Haribd Gaikvad was Revenue 
Commissioner, and was reputed a harsh officer, 
while under him served Ndrdyanbhdi Ldlbuhii, u 
worthless creature, who had previously been dis¬ 
missed from the British service. Vasuntrdm Bhdu, 
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unscrupulous agent of His no ss, . was 
controller of banks, and the other mem 0 f the 
Court comprised such men as Govind 1% M&rna, 
Balvant R£v Dev, and last, but by no meat** least, 
Damodhar Pant, 

One more remark is necessary before this l x^ef 
record of important events can be continued. te s 
Highness the G/iikv&l is an independent prince, 
over whom nevertheless the British Government may 
by treaty exercise a certain restraint. It cannot v 
here be explained at what point or in how great 
a degree this Government may and should inter¬ 
fere if the conduct of the Gaikv&d appears to be 
blameworthy and mischievous, But it may, not 
improperly be asserted that, considering the rela¬ 
tions between a very weak and a very strong 
government, the right to advise and check* the 
Gdikvdd had for many years before Malh^r Rav's 
accession been exercised by the British Government 
with great moderation, and that this cautions policy 
had been Explained to the princes of Baroda by 
very conciliatory Residents, At last a time came 
when the Bombay Government thought it proper to 
interfere, and a Resident wab appointed who was 
full of zeal and quick to expose ail evil-doing. 

Colonel Phayre arrived at Baroda on the 18th 
of March 1^7^, and on the 22nd he learnt that 
eight men had been flogged in the streets of 
Baroda, that some of them had died in consequence, 
and that others were dying. The charge mad© 
against these men was that they had poisoned a 
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servant oftlio Mfili a raj a. A few days later came 
news tha'fivo tli^kurs of the Bijapilr districts were 
out in <pen rebellion, refusing to pay tlio accession 
nazarM. Other complaints came pouring in and 
f 0U7 xl * hearing with the now Resident. Finally, 
w fen all these matters had been represented in the 
proper quarters, the Government of India directed 
a Commission of Enquiry into the complaints oi Bri¬ 
tish and Gaikvfuli subjects and into the state of the 
contingent to meet in Gujar&t. Colonel Meade, the 
President and Mumt&z-ud-daaldh Navdb Faiz All 
wore appointed to sit on it by the Government of 
India, while the Government of Bombay selected two 
other members, Mr. Ravenscroft and Colonel 


Etheridge. 

This Commission held its first sitting iu Baroda 
on the 10th of November, its last, at the same 
place on the 24th December 1873, but the report of 
its views was not, sent in to Government till two 
months later. Groat moderation was exercised in 
: tlie conduct of the enquiry: no unnecessary interfer¬ 
ence with the details of the government of the 
GaikvM was contemplated, and all individual griev¬ 
ances were referred to the prince. Nevertheless, 
after acquitting the fbiikvful J a government of any 
not :bio ill-treatment of British subjects, the Com¬ 
mission found that Colonel Phayre’s charge of general 
misgovernment was proved. No allusion need 
again be-made to the wholesale . reduction of the 
adherents of the late rdjii, the accession nazaraud, 
the distressed condition of tho rayats, tho arbitrary 


treatment, of Stabs and other bankers, of Khande 
ICiv’s relative^ and followers and of a great number 
of intlm holders. It was also ascertained that many 
people hud boon personally ill-treated, and that 
respectable'married and unmarried women bad 
been forced to become “Loundis” or household 
slaves of the Gdikvad, or, in other words, that 
they had been forcibly abducted for purposes of 
prostitution. 

The Government of India, approving of the sug¬ 
gestions of the Commission, did not interfere with 
the authority of the MaMritja, but warned him (25th 
January 1874) that ho was to be held responsible, and 
i-allod upon him within a brief time, (17 months, i.e. 
81 st December 1875,) to effect a thorough and lasting 
reform in the government of the Baroda State. The 
Mahdnija was also requested to dismiss a number of 
the high officials about him, and to accept as his 
chief minister a person to be recommended by the 
Bombay Government. 

No hearty attempt at reform was made; and the 
inode in which Malh&r, Rav endeavoured to break 
the fall of his old minister, NYuia Salieb Khiiuvelkar, 
by giving him the post of Prithinidhi, did not meet 
with the cordial acknowledgment of Colonel Pliayre 
(13th August 1874). Mr. Dfolabbai Nauroji had 
also arrived at Baroda at the request of His High¬ 
ness to conduct the administration with the assistance 
of four or five other P6rsi gentlemen, but Colonel 
Phayre did not think that they would have the 
power granted to them of carrying out a reform. 
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In short the Resident and tlic Mahdrdja did not pull 
well together, and unfriendly communications con¬ 
stantly passed from the Residency to the Palace on 
a hundred different matters. At length the Govern¬ 
ment of India determ ined to withdraw Colonel Phayre 
and to appoint in his stead, m Special Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor General, and not as 
Resident acting under the orders of tho Bombay 
Government, Colonel Sir Lewis Felly (25th Novem¬ 
ber 1874). 

Meanwhile a person describing himself as the 
husband of tho Maharaja’s kept mistress, Laxmi Baf, 
had appeared in March 1874, and petitioned the 
Resident for the recovery of his wife. While an 
investigation into this man’s petition was proceed¬ 
ing, His Highness on the 7th of May married tin- 
woman Laxmi Bai who had been pregnant for two 
months, the Resident, under the orders of his Go¬ 
vernment, refusing to attend the marriage ceremony 
which took place in the town of Naus&ri where ho 
was thon residing. On tho 10th October 1874 a 
male child was born of Laxmi I34i; but as there were 
doubts regarding his legitimacy, Sir Lewis Pelly, 
who was then in Baroda, did not pay him the 
honours generally given to the heir of the gfidf. 

On the 2nd of Novembf3r Malhdr Rav had re¬ 
quested the Government of India to remove Colonel 
Phayre from Baroda, and on the 25th of that month 
Sir Lewis* Pelly was actually appointed to the post 
of British representative at the MaMrAjVs Court. In 
the interval between these two elates, that is, on the 


tf November, Colonel Phayro was led to suspect 
tliat ail attempt had been made to poison hirn. He 
had for some time previously suffered much from 
giddiness and a feeling of nausea, and by degrees 
ho came to believe that this was the result of the 
sherbet made qf puramalo juice which he was in 
the habit of drinking every morning. On the 9th, 
a short time after drinking some of this mixture, he 
felt a sudden squeamishness, and so got up and 
threw away the greater portion of iho contents re¬ 
maining in the tumbler. On replacing tlxo tumbler, 
his eye suddenly fell on a strange dark sediment 
collected at the bottom, .which it struck him might 
bo poison. This Sediment was almost immediately 
after examined by Dr. Seward, the Residency Sur¬ 
geon, and declared by him to be composed of 
common white arsenic and diamond-dust. 

Whatever suspicions may have been raised by 
this strange incident, which was immediately re¬ 
ported to the Bombay and Central Governments, 
no alteration was made in the plans of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Sir L#wis Pelly came to Baroda 
and found matters in a very critical condition. The 
case'of the cultivating classes was represented as 
desperate owing to the over-assessment of the land 
v revenue, while the differences between the Sardtfra 
and the G&ikv&l threatened a serious disturbance of 
the peace. He accordingly took the reins of govern¬ 
ment into his own hands, while Mr. Dddabh^i quietly 
resigned his office. It was not till December 1874 
chat a clue was found to the poison case owing to 
30 



depositions of two Residency servants; R&vji ? 
a havjldur of peons, who confessed that lie put a 
mixture into the sherbet; and Narsil, a jamdcUr of 
peons, who, under a promise of pardon, avowed that 
no had abetted tho act after having been bribed to 
do so by Malhdr B6v himself, who h$d presented him 
with the poison. In consequence of this and some 
other evidence, the (Government of India issued a 
proclamation cm the 18th January 1875, notifying 
that the Giikvdd had been arrested, and that it had 
assumed on behalf of the Queen the administration 
of the State, pendi ng the result of an enquiry into 
the conduct of Maihar K6v. 

This action was not based on Municipal law; it 
was to act of State. The enquiry waste be con¬ 
ducted by a Commission consisting of Sir Richard 
Couch, the Chief Justice of Bengal, as President; of 
Sir Richard Meade and Mr. P. Melvill, and of two 
Native Princes and a man of great name, the Maha¬ 
raja Sindia, the Maharaja of Jaipur, and Sir Dinkar 
Rav. This tribunal was not a judicial one, but 
merely formed a commit!op. which should report to 
the Government of India ,their opinions or answers 
on four points with regard to the degree of compli¬ 
city of Mnlhar R&v in the attempt made to poison 
Colonel Phayre. 

The Commission lasted from the 23rd February to 
the 31st March 1875. The fourth count was, ff *that 
“in fact an attempt to poison Colonel Phayre wan 
ct made by persons instigated thereto by Malhdr Ruv.^ 
Tho English members of the Commission were of 
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opinion that such an attempt so instigated had been 
made. Two of the Native Commissioners found 
that Malhar Rdv was proved guilty on the minor 
counts, of which no mention need here bo made, but 
acquitted him on that count to which any great 
importance might be attached. The Government 
of India found themselves unable to reconcile cer¬ 
tain points produced in evidence and established at 
the trial with the hypothesis of Maihar Rav^s in no* 
cenco. They therefore, on the 15fch April 1875, 
proposed to the Secretary of State, that MalMr Rav 
should be deposed, that Sir r J\ Mddava Rdv should 
be invited to conduct the administration, and that 
Her Highness Jatanfi Bdf, the widow of the late 
Khando Rav Mahdrdja, who had during* the Mutiny 
proved himself the friend of the British, should adopt 
from the family of the Gdikviuls a son who might at 
once ascend the gadl. 

Her Majesty's Government however took a differ¬ 
ent view of the case. It refused to assume that 
tho case had been proved, and thereforo set aside 
all the proceedings of the Commission, but deposed 
the Mahurdja ou grounds which will now be speci¬ 
fied. On the 19th of April 1875 a proclamation 
was issued by tho Government of India to the effect 
that Malliar Rav was deposed, “not that the British 
“Government have assumed that tho result of tho 
“enquiry has been to prove tho truth of the imptw 
cc tation against His Highness, but, having regard 
u to all the circumstances relating to tho affairs of 
“ ixu'odu from the accession of II. II. MalWr R4v, 
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“his notorious misconduct, his gross 


“ xncnt of tho State, and his evident incapacity to 
“ carry into effect necessary reforms.” 

Accordingly, on the 22nd April 1875, Malleir 
Rav was quietly deported to Madras, whore ho has 
ninco resided under the surveillance of a British 
officer, but in the enjoyment of n very comfortable 
income and in tho company of his family. During 
no time of the trial was any attempt made by tho 
people or the troops in Baroda to oppose the action 
of the British Government. But a few days after 
the deposition, that is, on the 28fch of April, a 
serious emeute did take place in Baroda connected 
with an attempt to seat Malhdr Rfiv’s son by Laxmi 
Bai on the glidi. It was however suppressed with¬ 
out difficulty after a force of Artillery, Infantry 
and Cavalry had been sont down from tho camp by 
Sir Richard Meade fco occupy the city. In fact 
the only deplorable incidents connected with the 
fall of Malh&r Rdv and the rise of his successor were 
tho suicide of one, and tho very feeble attempt at a 
rebellion made by another of two brothers, members 
of the Gaikvdd family and aspirants on insufficient 
grounds to the gfuli. Morar Rav, who shot himself, 
and Sadfeliiv Rav, who is now residing at Benares 
under surveillance, were the sons of that Goviud 
Rdv who was adopted by Fat e Sing’s widow, on the 
understanding that he should inherit the Regent’s 
private property but should have no claim on tho 
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ACCESSION OF SAYAJI PAY MAHARAJA—ADMINISTRATION 
OF RAJA' SIR T« MADAVA RAV. 

On the 2nd of May 1875 Her Highness Jamnajlaf 
returned to Baroda, and on the following day tho 
widow of Kkande Rav entered the palace of the 
Guikv&TL On the 27th of May 1875 His Highness 
the present M ah & raj a was adopted by the MaMrani 
Jam mi Bai Siiheb and seated on the gddf. The 
genealogical tree in Appendix I. will show the stops 
through which this youth traces his descent from 
PihijCthe founder of the house. Of the recognition 
of his father as a Gaikv&d by Malhar Ittv or of 
the caro taken by the Bombay Government to test 
the legality of his claims no mention need here 
be made. It is of greater interest' to note how by 
a freak of fortune an uneducated lad of about 13 
years of ago was taken from an obscure village in 
distant Kkfmdesh suddenly to become tho adopted 
son of a Mahhr&ja and the future possessor of great 
power and riches. It cannot bo prophesied that 
Sayaji Itdv will prove deserving of his astonishing 
good fortune, and friends forbear to talk of the 
promise of princes. But there are certain qualities 
of the more enduring kind which may perhaps be 
. counted on to abide in him—industry, determination. 
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w-ahiding mood. Time will 1 ' 
show what is the worth of Say&ji Ruv, on whom at 
Delhi on ,tho 1st of January 1877 was conferred the 
title of Parz?vnd-i-Khds-i-Danlafc-i-Engleshia. (own 
favoured son of the British Empire). On the 6th of 
July 1878 Her Highness was invested with the 
Imperial Order of the Crown of India. 

On the 16th of May 1875, Sh T. Mddava Rdv, 
K.C.SX, 1 was formally installed as Minister, though 
ho had entered on his duties of forming a new 
administration some six days earlier. On the 
same day on which the Mahardja obtained his new 
title, Sir T. Madava Rdv. w^s 'presented by the 
British Government with the Honorary rank of Rdjd, 
and since then some of the .chief officers of the Stato 
have received the honourable' appellation of Khan 
Bahadur or Mv Bdhdddr. 2 

The affectionate title bestowed on the Mali d raja, 
and the honours assigned to the minister and the 
chief officers of the State marked, it is true, the 
moment when the Queen of England became 
Empress of India, when the connection between the 
two countries she rules was declared to be close and 
lasting. But in the case of no other State in India 
was that moment simultaneous with a sudden great 
change destined to make the relations between the 
Native Prince and British sovereign far more friendly 
and advantageous in the future than in fcho . past. 
May the concurrence of the two events prove to .bo 
an auspicious omen to the Gaibvud House and the 
State of Baroda, 




The events, the dates of which we have just given,' 
mark indeed the introduction of a new order of 
things, A link connects the past with the future; 
for to the wife of the prince who had stood loyally 
by the British in 1857 was assigned the privilege 
of choosing a son and a successor to the MaMrilja 
Khancle itav. The act of adoption also marks the 
nature of the policy selected by the British Govern¬ 
ment, Towards the family of the G&ikvdds there was 
no feeling but of friendliness; for. the independence 
of the Native State there was an anxiety displayed 
which reassured the innumerable spectators of fho 
act of deposition : but at the individual who had 
proved unworthy of his high post, whose tyranny 
had turned against him every class of his subjects, 
a blow was struck, Still, though the head of the 
State was alone punished, with his fall it was intended 
that the vicious system of government he represented 
should como to an end. We have road how in the 
earlier years of this century a British army was 
subsidized, the administration of the State carried* 
on for nearly twenty years by a Commission of which 
the British Resident or his agent was the chief 
member, and the right of checking the groat oflie ts 
of State or of examining and rigidly controlling 
the revenues was assumed’to belong to the British 
Government. Now one single decisive act was to 
accomplish that which a long series of interferences 
failed effectually to perform, and the Baroda govern¬ 
ment was to be warned and not driven to conduct 
itself in such a way as not to deserve the censure 
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jHJ&'powerful ally. Instead of MalMr Rav, a boy 
of thirteen would begin a fresh career, and daring the 
interval which separated him from manhood, an able 
and energetic minister would set Ms house in order. 
“ For the rest,” the argument might have run, “ wo 
“ may trust to the changes which have been wrought 
“ throughout India in which the Baroda State is an 
“ anachronism. Let the people of Baroda bo once 
“ placed in the position which.has been won for the 
“bubjeots of other Native States, and no return to 
“ a primitive mode of government will be possible. 
“The general progress has been so marked, the 
“ concurrence of native princes in this progress has 
“become so evident, that, when once the course 
“ of Baroda, History has been turned into a new 
“channel, there will be no way left it to go hack.” 

tfote X } p. 354—Sir T. MAdava ftav was born in a.d. 1828 in the 
district of Tanjoro and ia tho sou of Otoe and the nephew of 
another of tho div&ns of Travancore. By caste* Brahman, by 
race a Mar&tha, ho was educated by Mr. Powell at tho Madras 
University, and subsequently, for a short period, acted ou 
"behalf of his instructor as Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. After a time ho was appointed "Euglisl .1 Instructor 
to tho t wo princes of Travancore, one of whom is now thorulor of 
that country and tho other tho heir apparent. Then from 
Assistant D'iv&n lie became DivAn in 1858, and held the post for 
fourteen years. For his services during this time he was mack) 
Knight Comtnander of the Order of the Star of India on the 20th 
of June 188(5. He retired in May 1872. But in 1873 he was 
invited by Hoi bar to become) his Prime Minister, and in April 
1875 the Government of India, with the consent of H. H. tho 
Mahur&ja Iiolkar, transferred him to the high post ho now 

, i n+AwnaJ n,inor nnfi Hnfl ^ NTiltlVH Sl’atCSlTl OU. 


occupies. An interesting paper,' entitled 


£ji tho Calcutta Review 1872, relates how he set upoto ittf 





4egswic priest-ridden debt-burdened State of Travaneorcj ami 
with relbronco to the Bare da Stato the paper lias this value, that 
it gives the sketch of a policy which in many respects resombh's 
that according to which he conducts his presold. Administration. 

Note *, p. 355.—On several occasions tho advisors of Sayuji 
K&v, Khande Ilfiv, and Malhar Itav have been mentioned by name. 
There is no reason why, boccmso wo nro now dealing with present 
events, the names should bo omitted of those men to whom Sir 
T. Mdclava B&v is much indebted. 

1 Khfln BahddOr Kdzi Shdh&b*ud-din (Revenuo Commis¬ 

sioner'). 

2 Kh&n.Bdhadur Postonji Jahdngir (Settlement Officer and 

Military Secretary). 

3 Rdv Bahfidiir Vituiyek IIav Janardan (Ndib Divan). 

4 Khan Bdhadur Karsetji Rastiimji (Chief Justice) . 

5 Mr. Jan dr dan Sakharam Gddgil, B.A,, ll.ij. 
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Appendix II. 


MSI OB' BRITISH RESIDENTS AT THE 
BAllODA COURT. 


Major A. Walker 


Froirj 
.Uth July 1802 


To 

1809 


1809 

1810 

...* 1810 
1st Juno 1820 


a.|M r. J. Williams... | 
Mr. «T. Sutli0i‘tad.<! 
1 Mr. D. S. Boyd . 


May 

.Nov. 


1821 

1837 


L 


Captain J. Rivetfc Carnac ( acting ) 

Colonel A. Walker.. 

Major J. Riveti Oarnao .. 

Mr. 0. Norris (acting) . 

f Tho Resident 1 
| was also Po- j 
litical Com- j 
rms&ioner of [ 

Gujarat from f 
1st D ecember 
1830 to Au¬ 
gust 1844. 

Mr, T. Ogilvie, 1st Assistant in charge, 

and Mr. Remington.-. July 1844 

Sir K. K*. Avbuthuofc .... July 1845 

Mr. W. Andrews (acting) . April 1846 

Colonel J. Outram —». May 1847 

Captaiu I\ r J\ French (acting) .. Oct. 1848 

Colonel J. Out.ram... May 1850 

Mr. J. M. Davies .... Jan. 18$ 

Mr. G. B. Seton Karr (acting) . Juried*53- 

Colon ol J, OutramA ( -%r« 1854 

Major I). A. mi-j Wn(fer tho j / , 

colm . t Government •! ^ay 1|M 


1810 
may 1820 
Uay 182 L 


Juno 1840 July (Aug, ?) 1844 


eiJ' Tii. . .... v 

Major G. Davidson f 


of India. 


Fob. 1856 


Nov. 1855 
Mar, 1857 


I 


Sir" R. shakes- [ .. 

penro ............ j C Mar. 1857 

Colonel R. Wallace (till 17tb Nov. i860) Aug. 1859 

Colonel J. T. Barr.... Jan. 1806 

Colonel N. P. Arthur (acting ). _ May 1807 


May 1859 
Jan. I860 
May. 1867 
Nov. 1807 


‘ W 


Nov. 1837 
Juno 1810 


July 1845 
April 1846 
May 1847 
Out. 1848 
May 1850 
,jan. 1852*' 
June 1853 
Mar. 1854 
May 1854 



















!\ Barr.... Nov. 1867 

Colonel'A. 0, SUftrtt (acting) .. April 1872 


Colonel-ft. Phayre. 


Mar 1873 


Sir Lewi» Felly.. 
Sir K. Meade. 


" Agent Cover- 
nor General | 
and Speoial ;> 

Com mis sion- 
er.. J 


Bee. 

Apr. 


1874 

1875 


Mr. P. 8. Molyill, C. S. fi. Agent Gover¬ 
nor General .... NoVt IS75 


April 1872 
.Mar.' 1873 
Dec 1874 

Apr. 1875 
Nov. 1875 








Appendix III. 

LIST OF DIVA'NS OF THE BA BOD A STATE. 

JDevdji Tdlcapir and Mdhaddji Govind Kd'kirde , Sfc, 1800, 
MdiUiava Nimbdji Vanihar. 

Mdra chandra Bdsimnt. 

Bul/tji Yarndji (acted while his cousin Ramehandra was in 
confinement at Poona with D&mriji), 

Qopdl Ndik Tambekax- 
Anldji Nagcsh , St. 1834, 

Jidmchandroj Bhdalcar, St. 1844 

Rdvji A'pydji, the first of the “ divans,” came to Baroda with 
Goviud JI&v in December 1793 and died in July 1803. 

'buiirdm Mvj-i, his adopted son, succeeded him immediately and 
continued in power till a.t>. 1807. The sanad of divsmship was 
granted to him and to Ida family when he was dismissed in a.d, 
1807; the title and emoluments were continued to him and hia 
family (with certain changes) till the death of Gan pat RAv, the 
infant son of N6r6yan Mv, the son of Si tar dm, in about a.d. 1842. 

Iidbdj 1 A’ppdji, the brother of Rdvji, was iKfcrbMri and Kb&sgi 
V -Ha from S. 1&63 to S. 1868, when Fate Sing acquired the fall 
powers of 'Regent. Babajh however, continued to bo Khdsgi 
Yb\{ x till his death, on tfee 28tli November 1810, and then his son 
Vithai Bav Bhdu was KhSsgi Valfi for two years. After that, 
hia work became merely nominal, and as such was haudod on to 
his son Bhtiskar R&v Vithai, who lost his guarantee in a.d. 1856. 

Qangddluw Bhdstri was in ppWer from a.d. 1813 to the 14th 
July 1815 (when ho was assassinated) and bore the Gilo Muthlik. 

Vhdhji Ddddji was chief minister from the 12th of October 
1819 to J aituavy 1820 or a little later. 

Vithai Ii&v Bhdu was then for a short time nominally minister, 
but Vithai Mv Divdnji was joined to him in the office even in 






ope 

sole 

Oopdl Atmdrdm. Devadar (GopM Pant Di'ida) wS& kfvrbh&ri from 
ad. 1829 ---1833 : but via ring that time and in the interval; 
between 1828 and 1829, Yenmm Adit ram and Pliau Puramk 
were the Maharaja’s confidential advisors. 

Yenirdm Aditrdig, was kArbhdn from a.i>.* 1833 to the 28th 
November 1889, when he was dismissed at Sir James Carnncv. 
request. 

After this time there was no accredited kArbli&ri till some 
mouths after the death of Say&jL Ganesli Sadasthva 02e, Assist¬ 
ant in the Fa cl n iris department, was, during oho greater part of 
this time, a .sort of secretary to Ifis Highness. The confHkmtfal 
acivhers are Bapu Argade, B<tba N&fade, “BluUV Pur&nik, Gop&l 
E&v Idairdl, and Sak h&r&m PAudurazig Bode; 

BluUi Tdmlekccr (Vithctl Khande Rdv) was karbh&ri from a,i>. 
1849 to 1854. 

Gariesh Saddshivd Oze and Govind Rdv Pdndurang Rode, the 
brother of Salcharfim, tbon became joint k&rb'lmrjs, though the 
latter of the two was tho chief. They took office in 1855 and 
continued to bo called karbMris till their sanafl of divan was 
granted to them on the 28th March 1857. Ov.a was dismissed in 
March 1801, and Rode continued sole divfm till tho 10th of No¬ 
vember 1807, when he too was dismissed (died 10 th January 1808). 

Bhdti Shinde, with the high title of Pbrandar Nidhi, (pillar of 
the State,) was divdn from*the 17th November 1807 to the 24th 
November 1809, when he was dismissed at the instance of the 
Bombay Government, but remained Kktnde KAv’sprivate advis6i . 

KimUiji Dadd (Dhavale) then became officiating div&n from the 
25 th November 1869 to a fortnight after Klmnde Bav Maharaja’s 
death, which occurred cm the 28th November 1870. 

Jlaribd DAdd was thou div&n for about four months, and was 
assisted by Bkikobd (Gaikvad) And. 

Gopdl Bdv Mairdl was next appointed divdnon the 22nd of March 
1871, and, unlike hig predecessors,retained the office till his death 
in 1872. The Ndib Div6n for four months was Balvant Bav Bin* 
ctiji Kihurakar. 



minister. In a.d. 1828ho was 



and in 1822 became 
dismissed by Sayaji Rfiv. 
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1U.V (J ydnd SdKeb) K'hdnvelkar, Mother to the Maliiiraja's 
b, was dMm frorii the 5th. of March "* a to the 4 th of 
August 1874. He was then requested to bo removed by the 
Itesident, but was promoted to be Frathraiclhi. 

IkidcibMi Nanroji was then divan from the 4th of August 1874 
to the 7th of January 1875. 

ttajd Sir TV Mddava Ttdv was appointed minister on the 10th 
May 1875 and still holds the post. Paring occasional periods of 
leave his work has been carried on by Khhn Bdhadur Kaza 
Shahub-ud-diu. 
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Appendix IV. 

• Territories obtained by the Gdikvaci cm tho c< Partition of 
Gujarat. 55 

First.—In the A’mali Mah&fe, i.e, tho country whioh had boon 
fully reduced, ho obtained— 

1st.—In tho Surat AthtMvisf—• 


Rs. 


Parganl 

Svar&j. 

Moghlli. 

,1am A 


Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

V&siAi... 

64,000 


64,000 

lYLandavi .. 

30,500 

...... 

30,500 

Tarkesvnr .. 

6,500 


6,500 

Kamroj .. 

30,000 

14,000 

44,000 

Cliannisi.. 

1,05,000 

32,500 

1,37,500 

Bulesvar. 

60,000 

25,000 

85,000 

* Kadodo . 

500 


500 

M Tembe.,.. 


500 

500 

Ti-iiidi. 

66,500 

6,000 

72,500 

Marol? .. 

40,000 

2,500 

42,500 

Gnle.'•. 

50,000 

9,000 

59,000 

Nanaari . 

15,000 

2,000 

17,000 

Gandevri. 

46,500 

18,500 

65,000 

Bosanpfir.... 

12,000 


12,000 

Mohe ......... 

36,000 

5,000 

41,000 

Anfivat............... 

3,000 


3,000 

Khaudol .. 

3,000 


3,000 

Pate Mahal e., 

6,000 


6,000 

Mhasrab ... 

3,000 


3,000 

Raj pip la (compris¬ 
ing 5 districts) . 

70,000 


70,000 

Total.... 

6,47,500 

1,15,000 


2nd.—In customs 

from five 

districts 



(Punch Mahals to the North of the 

Tipi) ... 33,000 

Do. from Viori.. ... 12,0 dO 


Total.. 


7,62,500 


45,000 
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3rd^~In districts to the North of the RevA and 
South of the MaM, including customs— 

Rg. 

Baroda .. ft,00,000 

. Broach ....... 2,2 5,000 

Komi Bandar. . 40,000 

V Agbore ..... . 25,000 

Sankhedu . 25,000 

. , Total. .. ' 

4th.—In tlio loyal districts (Basil MaMls) north 

of the Main, including customs— 

The Daslcnrai parganna or Haveli of 
Alimaclfibftd, exclusive of half the city.. 1,00,000 

Half Fetldd parganmS, including the 

.. 3,00,000 

Bholka .. 2,50,000 

Mathar . 50,000 

.:. 75,ooo 

Modho, including TTmarto . 75,000 

Total.' 

Grand Total.. . 


<S1 


Its. 


8,15,000 


8,50,000 

24,72,500 


We nuiStj. for a moment, leave the consideration of the Gu ikva.iT a 
possessions to briefly exhibit what was the half share of the Feshva. 

i sc.-— In. the Surat Aththdvisi ho obtainfid Hansot, 

Oecleshyar, UlpfUl, Sarbhuran, Supe, Farcholi, BalesAr, 

Bhutvir, ParoerA, Vaspe^BohAri, Bardoli, Balsar, and 
customs worth Svaraj 8,15,500, Moghlai 88,200-—Total 9,03,700 

2nd.—Between the RevA and Mahi Ka nth as: 

Dabhoi, Desbora, Janibusur, Savali, Amod, Bahftclur 7,15,000 

3rd,—In the BAsti MahAls north of the Malu; 
half the Daslcnrai Abmad&bAd, Bonbarsad, DanrlhAkA, 
a share in the Cambay customs, Dhamne MahmodabAd, 

Yiraugaum .. .Total 8,50,000 

Feshva’s Graud Total . 24,68,700 
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villages worth SvaMj 77,051, with .MoghliU 3,667, 
T.oTal 80,918 Rs., wore not included.in the partition. 

Secondly,— In the Arnali Mahals there wore set aside for the 
maintenauco of the Gaikvhd family the following districts, worth 
3,00,500 Rs. The reason of this setting aside is nob discoverable, 

Surat Af-htheivCsi. 


Viori . ,, 

* Tembo. 

* Kadode 
Mote..., 
Edso;.,.. 


Chihli 


Dhfimori 
Tarifiv... 


Total.,, 


Svaraj. 

MagblAi. 

Jamil. 

Rs, 

Its. 

Be. 

11,000 


11,000 

31,000 

9,000 

40,000 

29,000 

1,000 

30,000 

9,000 

1,000 

10,000 

3,500 


3,500 

10,000 


10,000 

51,500 

15,500 

07,000 

11,000 

...... 

11,000 

3,000 

. 

3,000 

1(5,500 

8,500 

25,000 

1,75,500 

35,000 

2,10,500 


Between the rivers Narmada, and Mai 

Sinor, worth......'......... " 85,000 

TilaWiU, worth ..... "" 

90,000 1 
Iota). 8,00,500 


We have now passr " ' Mlce lwiew the dMricts resorved for tbe 
fiUkrftd in the «>« conquered portion of 

Ga'-n i " In tho coxt ^ ™ the GaikVa# really aid 

manage to <?h districts which wore more valuable than those 
selected for Ih 0 1>eyilVt ^* reason stated was that the Gfiikvad 
knev' ii 5 ^'oar c ^ eal morG about Gujfafit than his rival. ^ It may be 

n u^weyor, here to remark that many persons do not hold 
as well* tip . , . , , 

, t . ' Tho Maratlihs were not quick at CBSQpvenng tho real 

this view * 1 






















vStfuTof-tho districts they looted, but the G«kv*$, &r on into the 
),..st century, retained the friendship, of many of the great here¬ 
ditary officers of Gujarat, the potato of the country, and these 
advised him in hi3 selection, 

Wo have stated that Diirniji and tho Poshva agreed to divide 
between themselves tho portion of Gujarat already wrested by tho 
former from the Moghuls and then conjointly to turn tho Mnssal- 
mftns out of the then unconqnercd portion.' After conquest the 
land was to bo equally divided between them. 

But first wo must premise that tho Gaikvdd’s share of the 
zortalabtmahfito or districts held by force of arms was as follows 
Half of the city of Surat. 

>t „ ofAhmadabfid 

Pargunxm Kapadband 
,, Bali iipbol 

,, DJhArasan 

„ Ahmadnagar 

„ ChliAlA 

„ Vi dura 

•>, Kadi 

*’ Kh orahi d 

^ijfipur { 


^ tv uiupdr | 
Samu -ipurj 


belonging to. tho Mbis. 


f, War ° ti,at tho arrangement about tho division of the 
sequentiy modified. On tho surrender of 


BAbi Mahals was am. 

Ahumdalmd the Mbis w 0r - 80 ] emIi ly confirmed in their possessions. 
Nevertheless LKmftji wai, 300n at war xvitb them, and after the • 
great disaster of tho Man,, ^ a t FAmptt, the Mussalmaus and, 
among others, the Bfibis eudoavou, ^ eject tlio Mardthas from 
GujarAt. E voufcmlly this led to tho expulsio n feom nin0 ^ ahals of 
tho BAbi lords, Sftmi BAdhanpdr alone being j ei > t j.j iem Accord¬ 
ing to one statement, tho nine districts were to t j iag (jjy^ed 
to tho GaikvAd were to como KherAlu, YijApm^ Rajanpur and," 
instead of Samajpfir, Dhamni and Matyp&r; to the ir) e3 ^ y ^ were 
come Patau, Vudanagar, Visulnagar and Sidhpdr. L n jj- a 

satiad from the Poshvd granted PmuAji all the nine v-|i s triots as 
saranjAm. Tho GAikvAd was to pay 1 lakh a year for tl^ em anf j 
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once pay 1 fifov and on another occasion 25 thotisano 
Rupees. Bat the Gaikvart pleaded that the difficulty of conquer¬ 
ing and retaining these ttarbulont districts justified him in 
refusing to pay any money at all for them. This point ho seenv. 
to have gained in the end. 

It should bp noticed with regard to tho conquest of the hitherto 
unacquired districts of Gujar&t; that the arrangement was that the 
armies of tho Peshvi and Gilikv&d should act conjointly in expel- 
ling from thorn tho MnssalmSns. Tho tribute for any unsubdued 
country was however to bo divided in proportion to the rolative 
number of troops employed by each government (domas) } but after 
complete reduction.the territory was to be equally divided. 

Tho unsubdued Mah/vls wore— 

TaiuH MohCro. \ \ ' ■ 

„ Golvfid 

BarHr Borath including Junfxgad, together with the Mint, 
and 62 MnMls. 

T&luH Isnaalhagar or Navtogar. - 

„ Stmii B&jv&dfi. 

„ Kachh Bhfij and Sindhu Sugar, and Nagarthavd. 

„ Yft.tvadfi Satalpfir, 

„ Shri Dvdrika. 

,, D&ntii. 

In addition to the division of territory there was. the partition 
of the rights to send mulukgirt expeditions into Somth, Hater, 
GohelvAd, and KdthidviVd. Tho inul6kgiri col lections reserved 
for the Cr/ukvihl were held to bo : 


Parganft. 


Value 


Its. 

Moryi and Al&lid... 43,000 

AMrena.. 5,000 

©liArola ...... .. 17,250 

Ite dipane and JMiA . 1,025 

Bdlambo ...... u.... 1,000 

Labibpfir Lalubptir. 1,000 

Bltenvad and Bhagol . 13,500 

Dh fuioli and Khadpur.500 

Gavhana .. 500 












.„ .. 

•; , S> X Pargana. Value, 

Rs. 

QoU .. 060 

lUvnl . 750 

Mipa uibandar . . 675 

Bareli ipnpnr . 7,500 

Ant roll... 30,000 

Bdlflor 3,000 

K'ansAri . 4,300 

Dhar&li . . ..,. 2,000 

Arbik. ... 7,500 

Pavalat&Md .. .. 500 

Viral and Pattan . 20,000 

KodinAd MuU Bandar . 12,000 

Saljd Mai Bandar . 10,000 

MoU . . . 1,000 

Vapatdle. 

Khatvddfi. ... 200 

Dongar...... 200 

Db&tar?&d&. 200 

R&n Govincl. 200 

Malikpur . 500 

Nagsari . 1,000 

Gadia Dharpalitanfi, Mandvi, Satrajgad 32,500 

Koliim. 20,000 

Chh&bdd or D&managar . 5,000 

Kothi .. 2,000 

Hasfcani Chatik . 4,000 

Buikhe . 4,400 

Jun6ghad ($) 10,000 

Plmroni . 30,000 

ManoH . . 15,000 

. 5,000 

Total. 2,55,300 

~-A. '■■■ 

Besides these 37 Mahals, tl\e Gaikv&d was to hold jointly with 
the Peshvfi P) Shri Jagat Pv&rka Bandar j (2J The city of Jtra&. 
gkad, together with Sugar, Hains&l, Baudfurdi, Fanjdari,- Koiv/vli, 
.to of that kusba; (3) I)oy Bandar. 


































Appendix V. 

The districts which wore at first granted to ttie Giikv&ci and 
salm^quently withdrawn by the Peshvu on tho score of the first 
partition Jiaving been unfairly made in hia favour wore• 


Moghlai. Total. 

IU. Rs. Rs. 

Teladi .. 00,500 6,000 72,500 

Maroii... 40,000 2,500 42,500 

Cltilfe.,..'.50,000 9,000 59,000 

Resanpur.. 12,000 . 12,000 


Mohc... 36,000 5,000 tl ,000 

Waghori (?) .. 25,000 . 25,000, 

These districts i are gene rally described a.s being worth 2,54,000 
Ra., and rot, as 1 is made out in this note, 2,52,000 Its. The 
discrepancy carpet be explained, 

A memo, in t he handwriting of H, H. Raghtua&th Ruv, signed 
by BCdaji Raji Rav Peshv&, mentions them as " districts of my 
share to bo tfaken from the Gaikv&<].’ > It may bo that the 
G&ikvad bosurwed thorn on the Odd a Siheb on condition that all 
future conquests should bo made by tho Gaikviid for hie own 
exclusive When these districts were annexed by the 

Poshv6, Jt probable that the benefit to accrue from the original? 
cession was disallowed. As mentioned in tho text, these districts 
were restore'd to the sons of Panriji on condition of their paying 
2,54,000 Red. more of tribute every year. 

When t|he six mahitfa were returned to tho Gtukvad by the 
Pcshvd, t he latter retained Sattara-gong, and the throe villages of 
Dabkai.. Pasre and Omran, for Barber Eharch. 









Appendix VI. 

TRIBUTE AND NAZAROVNA'S DUE AND PAID BY THE. 

GATKVA'p TO THE FEBHVA' UP TO THH BEIfSNS 
OF (JOTTED RA’V. 

Ra. 

1. As tribute there had been owed by DAmt\ji .. 26,25,000 

by Govincjj Ely. .23,37,000 
by Fate M , 3$,87,002 

by Mandji. 23,37.000 

by Govin & K&y, 54,53,0<)0 

TotiR.., 1,00,39,003 

2. As indemnity for not doing Military service ■ there 

had been owed by Say&ji Rfi v.„ 0,75,000 

by Fate S big... 11,12,500 

by Manaji ... ... 13,50,000 

by Govind Ra f v. 47,50,000 
Extra.' 25,000 

Total,. . 78,62,500 

3. As naznrfaii for succession to the post of Son;A 

Kb4s Khel thero had been owed by Govind R&v •. 17,50,001 

by Fate Sing... 5,00,000 
by MumVji ...... 33,13,00.1 

by Govind Ray. . 56,38,001 

Total... 1,12, 01,003 

Under no particular head . 42,7**,429 

To Bankers and others .-.. 1,50,000 

For the Baoi Mahals . 1,25,OLIO 

Grand total due after deductions . Rs. 4,02,51,03: i 
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e following sums were paid in 



About A.D. 

1^70 by DAmiiji . 

Rs. 

. 86,95.136 

» 

Si 

3) )S . 

10,50,000 

; » 

IS 

,, by Govind Rav ... 

18,00,000 

» 

si 

1771 „ .. 

35,00,000 

a 

s> 

1772 „ . 

14,00,000 

a 

)S 

1773 by Sayaji R&v . 

14,85,384 

>j 

ss 

1778 by Fate Sing ...... 

6,00,001 


' 'h,. 

1779 „ „ .. 

10,50,000 

r> 

St 

1782 „ „ . 

4,00,001 

a 

Si 

1788 „ „ . 

28,79,000 

3> 

is 

1791 by Matidji. 

5,00,001 

St 

Si 

1795-8 by Goviiid-Rfiv... 

78,33,213 


Including some other small sums, there had boon paid a total 
of Rs. 2,96,98/144 


The following remissions had been made by the PeslivA :~— 

Rs. 

To Fate Sing..— 5,70,500 

To Govirul Rav...♦ 00,00,000 

Total.. 65,70,500 

The balance therefore clue by Govind It&v to the PeshvA after 
the Settlement of a.d. 1798 was Rs. 39,82,789. After this time 
the G Aik vie) paid the Peshva little or nothing; attempts were 
made to bring about a fresh Settlement, but these proved in* 
effectual; and finally, the PeshvS, soon after agreeing to take 
a yearly sum in lieu of all claims, was deposed, when naturally 
Sir ]l relations between him and the GaikvAd came to an end. 


















Appendix VII. 

CLAIM8 OF THE P.E8HVA UPON THE GAIKVAO, 

Schedule of the sums due to the Poona Slate front the 
GaikvcUfs Government. 


Bs. 

Balance of an account settled in 1798.. ....... 39,82,789 

(Vide Appendix VI,) Rg. 

On account of presents. 7,79,000 

On account of troops (3000) not main¬ 
tained . 6,76,000 


14,54,000 

N\B .—Those sums hare been accumulating for ten 
years... . 1,45,40,000 


IXvmdji Gaikvad conquered the country of the 
Btbi upon condition of assuming half and deliver¬ 
ing the other half to the PeshvA ; and that a 
karkoon on part of the Government should settle 
this: and a memorandum be given in of the divi¬ 
sion, and, the places were to be given up in the 
year 1740, and whatsoever was due before this 
period was to be remitted. This was never 
carried into effect (vide Appendix; IV,, p, 369). Ifc 
the year 1771, the Gaikvad paid one lakh of rupees 
and in tho next agreed to pay 25,000 j and, when 
Fateh. Sing Gaikv&d should como then it should 
be executed. This was settled in 1765, but has 
never been carried into effect; therefore a Mkh 

of Rupees per year is due for 37 yoarsi ... 37,00,0 00 

In the year 1794, the dignity of Sen&khdskhel 
Shamsher Bahadur was granted to Govmdrav 
G&ikvad, besides lands, for which 66,38,001 
rupees were given. He died, and the same 
honours and lands wero granted to his son, for 
which li^ is to pay ................ 56,88,001 

The whole amounting to Rs. 2,78 .00,790 
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He year 1790, it was agreed that 3,000 horsemen shonh 
Crushed, and upon a requisition 4,000and that, one of the 
GaikvacTs relations should remain at Court; and that tbo trooptf 
should at all periods be in readiness, and, if not necessity, that a 
sum of money should be given in Heu. 

Ahmad AbAd is under two authorities, but the same arrange, 
meats continue as under MAdhavr&v, and if any deviation should 
have been admitted, let it be abolished. 

You agreed, in the year 1792, to give the SircAr 3 of your best 
elephants and 5 Horses, but it has not been done; therefore fail 
not to do it now. In the year 1793, yon borrowed, through our 
intervention, the sum of one Ihkh of rupees, for which we were 
securities, and agreed to pay the bills drawn upon you, but this 

has not been done; therefore do so now, and pay the interest. 

You were also bound to present a i&kh of Rupees' worth of 
jewels, but this has not been done; do so now, and adhere to 
the engagements which were concluded in the time of Madhavrav. 

You owe B/tlaji Naik BhorA Sdvk&r a sum of money, for which 
Government became security. Liquidate this at the rate of one 
lakh of Rupees per annum, and so treat MalhArrav and his family 
ns to prevent his complaints reaching Government. 

In addition to this, engagements were also made in Bs. 

which you admitted the sum of ... 78,33,212 

But only paid . . . 28,13,325 


So that there is still a balance of.. uO,19,887 

Let this be settled. 

You have hold the village of Rani, in the Perganna 
of Saudi, for these thirteen years, which was worth 
‘ 2,0Q0 rupees per annum. Pay this money, and 
deliver up the v illage to the KarnAvisclAr ...... 

50,45,387 

And wherever the villages have been assessed let the money 
lie returned. 

Several of the papers having boon destroyed or laid aside 
during the irruption of Kolkar, accounts cannot be completely 
imwie out; but, as the records are found, other items shall be 

inserted. 








Fato Sing, Regent of Baroda, put forward certain claims ho had 
on the Pesbva. 

1. He harl been unjustly deprived of Broach. If the revenues 
of Broaoli were computed at between 8$ and 9 Jakhs, and the 
Qaikv&d was ontitlod to two.thirds of this sum, the claim would 
amount to two crorea and a half. 

2. He had waged war against Aba Shelukar at the Peshva’a 
request. The cost of the war wa31,65,000 Rs. 

There were other leaser claims, of which no mention need be 
made. 




No, 


Appendix VIII. 

TRIBOTES ACCRUING TO THE BAltODA GOVERNMENT. 

(The list of tributes from neighbourin'] States given below is approximately correct.) 


<SL 


Kamos. 


Zilla Vairak .. 

Par gaud Bahiyal 

Zilia Sibar KantM .. 

„ Rehevar .. 

„ Nah6ni Marvad 
„ 'Kato&an 


7 fZilli Pablanpur . 

8 Thaj?r4 Panch Mabels 

9 Sanoda and Parintej 


No. of; 

vil- i 
iages. 

j 

Ghansdana. 

Jamdbandi. 

Total 

Amount. 


Mahi Kdnthd. j 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9 

8,679 


8,679 

23 

7,094* 

29,026* 

36,120 

12 

19,987* 

8,902* 

28,889 

4 

6,987* 


0,987 

11 

39,819* 


39,819 

18 

5,564* 

8,982* 

9,546 


79,452 

41,9X1* 

1,30,042 

26 

4,180* i 

50,000 $ 

1,604* 

55,784 


8,174 


8,174 


6,554* 

; 


6,554 


j 90,187*4-^6,853 

43,51o' 

2,00,556f 


Remarks. 


Only Rupees have been 
calculated all through. 


CO 

“<F 


7 Collected by Political 
Superintendent. 

8 Collect ed by Collector 
of Kbedd. 

9 Collected by Collector 
of Akm&d&bad, 
































I I ^ 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Name3. 


m. of 
vil¬ 
lages. 

Ghansddnu. 

Jamabandi.] 

Total 

1 Amount. 


Beta Kdntlid. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

20 

14,3911 


14,396 

17 

5,208 


5,208 

22 

27,715 


27,715 

I 

11,876 


11,876 

3 

1,503 


1,503 

3 

853 


853 

1 

1,001 


1,001 

1 

61 


61 

1 

65,001 


65,001 

10,500 


10,500 


1 

5,000 


5,000 

1 

'1 

6,501 


0,501 

5 3 

3,427 


3,427 

1 

j 4,003 


4,001 


i 1,57,043 


’1,57,043 


Kemai ks. 


rilafcv&di Pargand .... 
Sankheda „ 

Savali „ 

Bhadarva ,, 

Dabhai „ 

Siuor ,, 

(Mnddd .. 

Yadauvata ... 

Eajpipld .. 

Cheta Udopdr ... 

Umefca .. .. 

Bnoavadi . 


Kanthi 


* The * represents a sum 
owing in British cur¬ 
rency; all other sums 
are paid m Babd 
SMhL 


f This total includes of 
course payments in 
British currency and 
Babd Shahi. 





































WNtSTfiy 



Jhalav&d 

2 K:.thmv4d . 

3 Tlacbu Kantha 

4 Halar. 

5 ; Sorafch ... 

0 ; Kherda . 

7 | Goheivud . 

S Cml Surveys... 
9 Babri&vad ...... 


But from this sum should 
be deducted— 
Collections remitted 
direct from Atnreli ... 
Remitted to Malia 
Recuvered for expenses . 



2«et amount, KathiA&d., 


t KdtlHvad 

1 | 382 

21 27,021 

2 ! 50,390 

5 1,38,785 

1 [ 42,210 

1 7,196 

25 i 39,577 
23 9,534 

1 2,956 

■: 


3.13,001 


20,119 

1.518 

5,000 


2,80,383 



3S2 

27.021 

50,390 

1,38,735 

42,210 

7,193 

39,577 

9,534 

2,958 


3,13,001 


20,119 

1,518 

5,000 


<SL 


The grand total of 
/J,43,962 Ra. includes 
j some British rupees. 
In the Administration 
Report 1876-77, there¬ 
fore, the total i\ given 




2,86,363 




































Appendix IX. 

iztributior, of territorial division* for Revenue purpose?. There are four principal divisions or pranti 
der aSubhA, under whom are 10 Naib Sabhds, to whom are entrusted sub*di visions. There are, finally, 
r^fuks or mahdls, each presided over by a Tahasiidar : 10 of these are so large that they are again sub-divid¬ 
ed, and the sub-talukTormed by the sub-division is entrusted to a Naib Tahasiidar. (The list gives, first, 
the old curiously unequal divisions and the number of khalsa and alienated villages (3,70f>5 in &d)> together 
with their joint revenues ; secondly, the preseno redistribution.) 


Old 

Tdldlti. 

No. of villages in 
each Tdluk. 

Revenue. 

[ 

Khalsa 

Alienat¬ 

ed. 

‘Total. j 

Northern Division. 




i Rs. 

1. Dehagaum. 

121 

D 

126 

j 3,19,753 

2. A tarsumbhd ... 

44 

29 

73 

07.183 

3. Kadi ... 

294 

10 

304 

i,53 

4. R.itaii . 

481 

1 57 

\ 

538 

■14,02,096 

5. Yadanagar. 

25 

. 

25 

S 1,18,275 

{>. Yisnagar . 

33 

2 

33 

! 3,64,769 

7. Kbenilu . ... 

76 

1 

77 

j 1,85,191 


New 

Taluk-. 

No. of vil¬ 
lages in each 
t&luk, kh&!s& 
arid alienated. 

Revenue. 

1. Deh a gaum, sub- taluk 

* 172 ! 

S3, 

I 4,04,203 

Atarsumbha. 


: 

2; Kadi... 

119 

3,64.900 

3. Kalol .. .... 

88 

2,72,500 

4. Patau. sub taluk 

275 

5,00,917 

Harija. 

5. Yad&oli... 

130 

3,44,200 

4,00.400 

0. Sidhapur .. 

99 

7. Yisnagar ... 

65 

4.75,300 


380 


























•• 


Cm trcd Div i sion. 


1. Baroda 

2. MmUk 

3. Kb&ugi 

4. Petted 


5. Savali,, 
45 . Fadri . 

7. Dabhai 

8. Si nor . 


9. S&nkbeda .. 

10. li^adarpur 

11. Yksna.. 

12. Tilakvtedd .. 

13. Chandod. 

14. Kora! ........ 


69 

5 

74 

2,45,985 

1143 

1G9 

1252 

36,56,847 

173 

84 

257 

12,70,089 

58 

26 

84 

1,85,616 

72 

4 

76 

3,78,127 

99^ 

7 

106^ 

9,20,232 

44 

4 

48 

97,052 

6 

1 

i 7 

72,318 

69 

12 

81 

4,75,136 

35 

4 


2,78,533 

209 


209 

! 1,78,956 

34 


34 

I 49,002 

15 


15 

f 19,890 

38 

.. .. * 

! 38 

43,607 


1 

1 

5,577 

18 

3 

21 

96,294 

873$ 

1-43 

1016*40,70,491 


S. Kherfim, sub-titek 
Vadanagar. 

9. Mesana. 

10 v Yfj&pur,, 


1. Baroda. 

2. Choranda... 

3. Jarod ..... 

4 Petted, sub-taluk 

Shisvd. 

5. Padre 

6. Dabbai. 

7. Siuor . 

8. Sankheda, sub-taluk 

Tiiakvada. 









... - 










































l. 

MaroK......... 

]! 

2. 

Tel deli. 

i 

3. 

Nausirl. 

} 

4. 

Gandevi. 


5. 

Balesdr . 


6. 

Timka . 

):| 

7. 

Kamrej . 

i\ 

8. 

Yasrai.. 


9. 

Yandv . 

H 

10. 

Katiior ...... 

j| 

11. 

Mabnvd- 

t 

12. 

Ydivada. 

f 

13. 

Viara _.... 

c‘ 

14. 

Autdjmr. 

* 

15. 

Kos A naval 



No. 

of villages fn 
eacii Taluk. 


Revenue, 

K balsa 

! Alienat- i — . , 

, ed. j Xotal ‘ 


i 


1 

| 

j RS. 

24 


24 

! 1,07,941 

34 

3 1 

37 

1 2,02,234 

5 

. 

5 

55,118 

27 

2 ; 

29 

1,67,691 

70 

9 1 

: 

79 

2,49,31(5 

63 

- 

4 j 

73 

| 2,24,988 

102 

2 

104 j 

2,0S,991 

1 

. 

1 1 

29,814 

24 


24 1 

89,183 

49 

2 ; 

51 

83,950 

15 

...... 

15 

24,845 

54 

3 1 

57 ! 

87,956 


4 

ioo ; 

84/251 

11 

...... ■ i 

11 i 

20,73 L 


<1 o> 


New 

Tdiuks. 



1. Nausari .. 

2. Gan.de vi . 

3. Palsand . 

4. Kamrej......... 

5. Yalaolia, sab-taluk 

VdkaJ. 

- Mahuvi 

. Antap&r . 

8. Songad, sub-taluk 

Yajpur. 


66 

29 

73 

73 

129 


3,65,293 

1.67,691 

2,49,376 

2,24,986 

3/27,958 


CO 

OD 

to 


77 

157 

517 


1o2b 
1,72/207 
1,14,618 












































Amreli. 

1 . Amreli 
2* Gkbamandal , 


3. Kodinar...,,,. 

4. Db&ri ,,_ 

5. Damns gar .... 


6. Si&nagar... 


400 

80 

1001 

37 , 

437 

so; 

86,80S 
27,810 

80'1 

1127 

17,57,020 

65 

5 

70 

4,98,110 

49 

4 

53 

1,05,143 

59 

12 

71 

1,87,730 

70 

9 

79 

2,51,148 

26 

...... ] 

26 

1 1,94,839 

11 

1 

12 

15,995 

2 S0 

31 

311 

12,50,963 

; 




1127 

17*57,626 

Amreli, suVtaluk 

Bbimkantba. 

•- 70 

4,96,110 

Ddmfiagar, sab-t&iuk 
Siauagar. 

* -38 

2,10.834 

Dhari .. 

79 

2,51,146 

Kodina-r .. 

71 

1,87,730 

OkMcoandalj snb-td- 
luk Bet,' * 

53 

1,05,143 


311 

12.50,963 



























Appendix X. 

KO DINAR. 

Extracts from Translation of the Kalambandi o/1813, 

Memo, of arrangements regarding B&k&dur Klian Bdbi, Nav&b 
of Sdnsthan JunAgad, made through Yithai Bdv Devftnji, and 
Captain MacMurdo on behalf of tlio Honourable Company 
* BAhddor, dated Magyar Vad 13th, S. 1869. 

1st. (The temple of Somnath ceded to the Gaik vad).—The 
fort of Prabhas Pattan is a seat of Hindu religion. Therefore in 
this place, from this time, no sacrilege shall take place. No 
animal shall bo killed. The tax (on Hindu pilgrims) shall bo 
abolished. A mohta of tho (G&ikyatf) Sarkar shall remain at 
Pattan to enquire whether tho sanctity of the devasthan (temple) 
and of the tinh (sacred stream) is preserved. 

2nd. (Cession by Jimagad of bis share of Kodinar) .—Owing 
to double government in the pargana of Kodindr, viz. the 
(Gaikv&d’a) Sark&r Amal and your (Junagad’s) bhfig or share, the 
rayata would not settle and tho merchants could not carry on 
trade. The port was rained. For these reasons, your (Juuagad’s) 
share of Kodiuar . . . should bo made over to the Gaik.vad Sark4r 
Out of the ghamm ver4 paid by hundi on Ahmad&bAd . . . credit 
wi)l be given in tho Jatnfibftndi deed from year to year continuous¬ 
ly for Rupees eight thousand on account of the same pargana of 
Kodinftr. 


BOMBAY; PRINTED AT THE EDUCATION SOCIETY'S PRESS,' BYCVtyfc*. 





INDEX 


A 

AM Qhdukar, '83-4, X4ih 
A h id. Singh, 34>A M- 9 . 

A&M the Bame, 10(1-5,107,135 
i hmaddbAd, 4, 11, 35 ;thud 
BftU, 30; Momiu Khitn and 
GaikviW, 41, 43 $ MUb, 50 ; 
Momin KliAn, 51 ; Colonel 
Goddard, 74 j PeshWi, 70; 
Aba Bhelukar, 84*5; British, 
157-0, 

Ahmad Khan, 32-34 
Akhar, 12-3. 

Maj Khan, 8 , 

Amir K han, 111- 

Anvreli, 115-1(4 

A'wind Mog-ri, battle of, 39. 

Mr. Andreioh, 231-2. 

Anand Rdv Gaihvdd Mahdr&j 
succeeds, 90; during the 
Shastri’s Mission to Poona* 
145-0,152. 

A iddesvarir, battle of, 13. 

Aniks, 70, 82, 85, 88-9, 91; 

disbanded, 103-5, 259, 203-4 
Jmc? 1st battle v. Vasad; 

British Army, 60. 

Sir R. Arhuthwt, 216, 230-1. 
Army of the State, 103,1X2-13, 
133-4,170, 257-79. 

Sir itwrgt: Arthur, 230, 

A lyrangseb, 16-7, 23-4. 

• 3 4 


B 

Bdbdji A'ppdji, 80, 84 ; against 
A'b& Shelukar, 85, 90 ; Kadi 
War, 93, 95; in KfttkifivAd, 
110,122-5 ; Khlsgmdfc, 132 ; 
death of, 135. 

Bdbd Ndjada, 178, 202, 205-6, 
224-5, 230, 2:;7-8, 243, 

The Babin, 17, 33, 35; «T*wiu 
Mard Khun, 43 4; expelled, 
50-1; possessions of family, 
51 ; taken from them, 52-3, 

Haji Rdv Pdihvd I. 27, 34-7, 42 

Bdji Rdv Peshvd It., 81, 101-2, 
1.44; with Gnngkdhar ShdsUi, 
150-1; fall of, 159. 

King Bdhddur, 11, 14. 

Buhdndari System, 89, 99, 137, 
214-25. 

fldhiji Bdji Rdv, 42, 44. 

Bdldji Vishmndth, 25-0. 

Bdldphr, battle of, 27. 

Bulla,ntJne, 143 . 

Babant Rdv Dev, 340. 

Balvant Rdv Gdikv<dl t 108, 200. 

Bale art. Bav Rahurkar, 345. 

Banda (Kautaji Kadam) 31, 32, 
31, 39-40. 

Bandoji Gdikudd; 140, 151-3, 
104. „ 

Banks (State), 207, 305-7. 

I Bam Arjade, 203, 205, 243- 
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■Mairil, 147,151. 

Bijjuji Ndilc, 42-3. 

Bdftfyji Rtiv Mohdte, 345. 

Ba/roda , 'll, 12, 10 5 Pil&ji’s 
attempts on,34; capture by, 
35 ; Ab'hi Sing, 38; Gdikv&d, 
39 Pa to Sing. 59 ; K&noji, 
82; Arabs, 1.03-5Xakhafc 
Bdl, 11142; Govixui Mv, 
109 j receufr eineute, 353. 

Colonel Barr , 338. 

Lieutenant Barton , 255. 

Bdvdpiemh pass, 32 ; battle of, 
67. 


69 ; cut off from GAikvdtl, 08, 
72 5 giVon to Sciiulia, 7.6 ; 
retaken by British, 110,113, 

C 

Cambay 3, 8 , 83-5, 41; nearly 
taken by the G&ikv&d, 83 j 
invaded by Gaikvdd, 183-4. 

Carnac (Captain, Major, Sir 
James) as Resident, 174,177, 
189; as Governor, 204, 209, 
211, 229-80; on guarantees, 
218; on justice, 291-2. 

Cavalry (State) and Sordars, 


Behrdm Khdn , 15. 

Jihagvant Rdr Gdihvdd, 85, 87, 
130, 146, 152-3, 164. 
Bhaichand Desai of Baroda, 220 
BhdU, 89. 

Bhdskar Hdv Vithal Jftdv, 179, 
208,222-5. 

Bhdu Fmnik> 188, 202, 205, 
229, 243. 


258-9. 

Charnpdncr , 2 ,10, 11 , 33, 35. 
Charities, 329-31. 

Chauridsi and Surat Oliaubh, 
86 , 92. 

Ghdvadq, line, 1 , 2 . 

ChiW, 68 , 72, 92, 97. 

Claim* of Pesbvdaud Gdikvdd, 
147-50,155 ; App. VII., 374- 


B'bda Shinde, 332-3 ; death of, 


$76. 


339. 

mda Tambclw, 240,243*4,332 
Bhikobd A'nd, 345. 
Bhimdshankar Shdstri, 152. 
BHh, 1, 4,8, 9, 35, 38-9, 82. 
Iiildpvrd, battle oP, 36 , 67. 

Mr. Bour drier, 69. 

Mr. Boyd, 210, 230-1. 
Brdhmam Audi oh, 3; Bakhani, 
58; MardtM, 246, 327-9; 
Modh, 4 ; Ndgar v. Nugar. 
Brijldl, 228-v*. 

Broach, 8 ,11, 33; dues of, 47 ; 
captured by British, and 
relations with Gj£iky&d> 


Lord Clare , 387, 189 ; visits to 
Baroda, 197-201. 

Codes, 296-7, 299,300. 

Coinage, 191, 322-6. 

Contingent Force, 158, 191,201, 

211 , 266 - 276 . 

Cmrts of Justice , Central, 
292-3; Dovaghar Kacheri, 

295 ; Darakdar, 295 ; criminal, 

296 ; civil, 296 ; varishfc, 297 5 
district, 297. 

D 

JDabhai, 67, 73-4; ceded to 
Gjpkvdd, 157-8. v 
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Nauroji, 348, 850. 



> Pant, 220. 

Lord Dallwusie, 241. 

Diim&ji Gdikvdd I., 27-8. 

Ddmdji Gdikvdd II., 30 ; suc¬ 
ceeds, 88 ; defeats Abhi 
Singh, 39 5 in KiUhi&vdd, 40 ; 
takes A'hmadibud, 41 ; in- 
• fcrigues against FeskvAs, 41*2, 
41; invades Dak ha n, 40 ; is 
captured, 47; cedes half 
GujarAt, 48*0; takes Ahim- 
dabnd, 60-1; at FAnipat and 
expels B&bis, 62-3 5 intrigues 
with the Dadd Sabeb, 53-5 ; 
Dhodap, 55; dies, 65-0. 
Ddmnagar, 115. 

Bamoddr, 220. 

Uawodhctr Pant , 340. 

Ddud Khdn , 25-0. 

BavMt Rdv Gdikvdd, 221. 

Mr. Davies, 239-40. 

of Nmmri, 203, 200-7, 

215. 

• Dhanoje caste, 314 
Dhodap, battle 0 $, 65. 

IhvdnSf list of, App. III., 362- 
, 304. 

Governor Duncan, 80, 92. 
Dvdrkd, 1 , 255. 

E 

Colonel Past, 253-4. 

Hon*hie Mr. Elphinslone, Resi¬ 
dent at Poona, 147, 150,150; 
Governor of Bombay, 174. 
Colonel Etheridge, 347. 
Exchanges of territory with 
British, 157.100. 


Fadkc (Vinayeh Morcshvar), 

230-1, 237-8, 240. 

Fakhr-ud'daulah, 44, 

Lord i'alMand, 239. 

Fate Sing Mahdrdj, 47: takes 
Baroda, 59; recognized Re¬ 
gent, 00 ; in great straits, 02 ; 
wins victory at Vasad, 05; 
recognized as ruler, 71; 
alliance with British, 74; 
character and death, 70. 

Fate Sing Regent, 110; escapes 
from Holkar, 111 ; van do 
Rcgont, 132 ; during Sh iatri’a 
mission, 145-52; gives dissa¬ 
tisfaction ,153; death, 160j 240 

Finances, ViVAO, 173-0, 185*7, 
389-92,194-5,198-201,313-21, 
840-2, 344; iiffiuioiai system, 
301-3. 

Captain French , 218, 234; 

Resident, 238, 240-7. 

Mr. Frere , 239. 

G 

lUmi Gauend BdA, 90, 111, 135, 
143, 106 $ death of, 185. 

QdiJsvdds, table of, App. I., 359. 

Ganesh Pant, 202,205. 

Gangddhar Shd,strt, 110, 1 3b; 
mission to, Poona and death, 
145-52 ; biographical notice* 
154 ; guarantee, 200,223. 

Ganpat Itav, Gdikvdd of 

SaukhodA, 95 0, TOO, 183. 

Ganpai lido Mahdrdj , 197 ; 

succeeds, 233-4; dies, 245. 
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mds, 15 . 

Gen oral Goddard , 73*75. 

G(ypdl Atmardm, 188. 

Gopdl Bdv, son of Ganpat Ilfty 
Gaikv&d, 200.. 

Gopdlrdv Mow'd, house of, 171, 
173, 198, 208, 229*30, 243, 
388, 3434 

Gordji Pol, 178, 237. 

Govind Ruv Gd/ihJd Mahfirsij, 
47 ; in Poona, .55 ; recognized 
Euler, 59, 02; alliance -with 
the British and the D&dfv 
{3;theb, 03 ; is abandoned, 
71>2; Bucooeds to gfuli, 77, 
81; against Kaqpji, 82; and 
Mallnir Rav, 83 ; against A'M 
Shehikar, 84-5; dies, 87. 

Govind Rdr , adopted son of 
Fate Sing Kegent, 108-70, 
190, 221. 

Govind Rdti Muvi <£, 340. 

Govind Rdv i Mdik , 340. 

Bir Robert Grant, 202, 205. 

Guarantee# v. Bahdadari. 

Q-rjardt Irregular Horae, 211. 

H 

Haute mbad, battle of, 60. 

Baribd Gdikvdd, 345. 

Mari Bhukli, house of, 171,198, 
200, 208, 223-5. 

Har i Idl, 231. 

ITorediiary district officers, 315. 

Balkar Tesbvmt tide, 101,107, 
110, U2.\ 

Major Holmes, 105-7. 

Governor Hornby, 73. 

Humdyun, 12. 


Id ort 63 , 56 , 

Izdrddr v. Yahiv&tdar. 

J 

Jddhava Rdr Bhdskar, 87., 93, 
108, 110. 

J&tjirddrsj 14. 

Jamd Bdi, 220. 

Mali dr do i Jamnd Mi, 339, 352, 
854-5. 

Joiti Mi, 224, 237-8. 

Justice, administration ot 
284-300. 


Kadi, 82 ; the war, 93-5; cession 
of tappa of, 131. 

Kdkdji, 87,105. 

Kandortm. capture of, 120. 

Kdnoji Gdikvdd , 82, 83, 90 1 ? 
104-7,142-3. 

lujpadvanj, 31, 51, 65, 82. 

KdihHrdd, 114-129; settlement 
of, 125,205 

Colonel Keatiwie, 65-71. 

Kedarji Gdikvdd, 47. 

Khdndds, Patel of IWojpwra, 
220 . 

K1iun<f e Jidv Ikibhdde, 25-8. 

hhande Mdv Gdikvdd Jfigircljlr, 
36 1 intrigues against his 
brother, 48; against his 
nephew, 60-2 ; death l>f, 82. 

Kfuuule lido Gdikvdd Mnhdrdj, 
233, 240 ; character, 2-48-50; 
death, 333. 

Khdndhddcvr , capture of, 126- 




97, 

~KWi»h(Uciw rui Amhidds, 220. 
Kichc#i , 8.31. 

Kodmar, 116, App. X., 884. 
Kota, 4, 8, 9, 16, 85, 38, 39, 
51, 10(j, 143. 

KbrndviscUr r. Vahiyfit&fir.. 
.K>ra;Z, 68, 72, 

KrUlmd Rdv, son of Vithal Rdv 
LHvdnJi, 193. 

Kurdta , battle of, 83. 

L 

Lcvnd4ax, 308-10. 

Lavmi Bdi, 349. 

Lease, of Afiindddhid, Farm, 85, 
130, 114, 149-50, 152, 1B6, 
164. 

Leases, Septennial, 18G-7,190-1? 
200 , 

Mr. Lovihond, 68-9. 

M 

Fir T. Mddhavo, lldv, 352, 355, 
357. 

Mddhava lldv Pe&hvd, 53j death, 
•, 81, 

Mahddiiji G dikvdd, 39, 

Mad m itd Betjadd, 10,115> 252. 
BirLolmMatcolm, 189-90,196-7 
Mr. MaUt, 228. 

'Ma Bid r Rdv 0dikvdd J ngirdar, 
82 j fights against (lovind 
Hfiv, 83 ; and A hand Rdv, 
91-2 ; in the Kadi Avar, 94*5 ; 
in Katliiuvad, 122 j is exiled, 
123, 315, 


MaXhdr Rdv Gdiladil Malmraj, 
233, 249-50 ; early history, 
336-8 ; accession 338-9 ; mis¬ 
govern merit, 347*8 ; deposi¬ 
tion, 352 3. 

Mai id , ca p jfeu re of, 120. 

Mdlvd war, 159,103, 106*7. 

Mwmtdz - u.d»dav.ldh > 347, 

Manga l Pdrek /r, 89, 221. 

Mdndji G dikvdd, 74 ; succeeds, 
77 .' . 1 , , ‘ 

The Mdneks, 255-6. 

(Monel Sir R. Meade, 347,351. 

Mr. ft mivill, 351. 

Mevdsi Mahals, 280-7. 

Mint, 823. 

Mir KamdLud-din, 90, 104 j 
death; 159. 

Mamin Khdn, jft, 35, 40; 
Viceroy, 41, 44; death, 43 j 
at Ahrnadabud, 51-2. 

Mar dr Jldv Gdikvdd, 353. 

Mali Ml, 229, 231. 

Mo^umdd/, family of, 80, 100, 
223 ; duties of district M., $15 

Mvfhikhir Khdn Viceroy, 43. .» 

MuTcund Rdv Gdikvdd, 92, 221. 

MvJa Rajd, 2, 3, 6, 

Mulukgiri system, 114-129,145. 

Mur dr Rdv G dikvdd, 96, 106, 

. 221 . 

Mutiny, 250-1. 

N 

AW>ud,C5-0,82:95,131. 

Ndgar flrdhtmns, 227-9, 215-6. 

Ndud J hadm vis, 62, 73, 78, 81, 
83-4. , 
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'ttdheb Kldmelimr, 845, 
848. 

Kdrdydnbhdi Ldliibai, 345. 
Kdrdyan Rdv Peshrd, 02, 

Narso Pant, 224 . 

Narso Pant Agent, 231, 237-40. 
Rirtlhdji Ihiv XMidule, 333, 345, 


Mr. Ogilm , 207, ,216, 230, 233. 
OkluhnandnX lift, 120 j cession 
of, 158, 305, 251-0. 

Sir J. Outran, 103 j on gua¬ 
rantees, 219, 227, 228, 280-1 ; 
Bosuleat, 282, 238-41, 2446. 
Oze (Ganesh Salusldva), 243, 
832. 


PUrA, 82,142-3. 

Fdhlanpw*, 184. 

Panchdytt System, 290-1. 

Pdnvpat, battle of, 52. 

Paribus, 80, 329. 

Partition of Gujarat, 49, 55, 
4pp. IV., 305-70; App. V., 
371. 

Putt an, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 11 ; taken 
by Pfanfiji, 53. 

Vavagad, 74,110, 113,184. 

Sir Lewis Felly , 349-50. 

TetXdd, 84. 

Phadhdvis, family of, 80. 

Co?- nel Phayre , 340, 340,350. 

Pildji Gdikvdd succeeds, 28, 31 ; 
invades Guj.rdt, 32 ; fight s 
at A'rds, 33; gets share of 
Chnuth, 33; meets with 
reverses, 34, 36 ; becomes 



xnut/ilik, 37 ; fights Abhi Si fig', 
38 j is murdered, 38, 45. 
Pildji , sm of Taklmt Btii, 108. 
Police, 205-6, 316*17. 

Posited , 253. 

Potaddri System, 171-2, 803-5. 
The Povuri*. 27, 31, 34, 30 ; 
A'nancl fiiv wounded, 80, 
40 ; they settle at Dh&r, 42 ; 
A'nand BAv II., 96, lOSs.rho. 
Poviir Bouse, 1.35,141. 

Mr. Price, 60. 

Punjdji Xomji, 205. 

R 

■MM Mi, 165,107-9, 221. 

Rag hoji Bhonsla, 42. 

Rdghundth Rdv X J eshvd t 47, 48 ; 
at Ahtnaddbdd, 50-1 j alii, 
since with Pfiindji, 53; flees 
from Poona, 02. 

Railways, 285-7. 

RdjptyU, 11, 16, 25, 31, 32, 
184-5. 

Rdmchandm Basra ni, 47-8. 
Rdxti Mahdls , 28f<*7. 

Mr. Havenscroft , 347. 

Rdirji A'ppdji, 80, 84, 90-1. 94, 
iOOj death and character,. 
109; family grant, 113; 
guarantee to, 215-6. 

Rdvji Master , 340. 

Mr, Remington, 230-1. 

Residents, list of, App. II,, 360-1 
Revenue system, 311. 

Rode Saklidram Pdndtirang, 
243; Govind Rav P.^44, 332. 
Rungoji , 39, 40-1, 43-4. 

Rustam Ali Khan, 32-3. 
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Sabarmatij battle on, 05. 

Badtishfa'd 1UU> Gfaikvdd, 353. 

Sakhdrdm, 105,113,135. 

Captain Salmon, 333. 

fiuinal Becha/r, 89,178, 321. 

Savnbdji, 23. 

Sdimd to colloot'dues in Gujarat, 
26, 3 L 

Smrtbeda, capture of, 96, 185. 

Sdrdbhdi, 187,190,208, 227-8. 

8arlml<riid Khdn, 32-5. 

. The Sarddrs, 260-3. 

Saii, 213. 

SavaM, 39, 77 ; battle of S. or 
Prathampur, 106,157-8,158, 
185. 

Saydfi Itdv Qdikvdd I., 47; 
chump the g&di, 59. 

Saydji lidv Qdikvdd II., ascends 
the gfidf, 165 j character, 166, 
283-3, 354-5. 

Send Khds Khel , 37; given to 
D&mdji, 54. 

Sendpaii, 26, 37. 

SequeniraHofo by Sir J. Malcolm, 
190-2, 199-200 j of NausXri , 
203, 207, 211; of PetlM, 
209-11. 

Mr. Set on Kerr, 240. 

Settlements and agreements 
between Peshvd and Qdikvdd , 

37, 49-55, 60, 68; time of 
Fate Bing, 71; of tWiud 
It&v, 77,80; of Mdu&ji, 77. 

Shdh Jahdn, 16. I’ *" 

Sbdhu luv/fi, 23-5; death, tl*. 

Sir K, Shakespewrc, 223. 


Shams her Rdhddur, 28. 

Shankarji Desdi of Bdhdd, 220-1 

Siddhpura, 3, 4, 53. 

Siddh Rdja, 4,.5. 

Sindia, 74-5, 77, 81, 86,107-8, 

110 , 112 . 

Bitdrdm, 105, 106, 109, 112, 
132 ; fa(|pf, 134-5, 143; oon- 
Spires against the Siuistri, 
145-6, 151; is exiled, 153 ; 
returns to Pan)da, 178-9. 

Sivdji, 22, 23. 

Shram, 118-19. 

Slavery, 213. 

Solanhi, line of . kings, 3 . 

SomcnuUfui , 3. 

Songad, 28-9, 33, 36, 38-9. 

Subh&nji Pol , 206, 

Subsidiary Force, 96-7, 130, 
157, 192. 

Surat, 8, 10, 11, 10-7, 24, 33, 
85 ; dues of, 47, 69. 

Survey , 331. 

Mr. Sutherland, 210, 212, 228, 
230, 240. 


Takhat BAi, 111, 113, 142-4; 
conspires ngninst Skustri, 
145-6, 165,167-8. 

JDevaji Tahjpw, 40, 13. 

Tdluhs, App. 1X M 380-83. 
Tandulza, battle of, 54. 

Rdm Tdrd Bed, 45, 40. 

Tenures, 310*11, 321. 

Rdjd Todarmal, 15. 

Ttmities with British, Fate 
$ing, 61; of Surat, 63; 
Fate Siug with Colonel 
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07-8 j olbKlmndda, 
73; of SalbtU, 75, 78; of 
Pu rand bar, 72,70; of 3803, 
SO, 07, 100 • of Ilassoin, 

101*2, 110, 149 ; of 1805, 
I® 130; • of 1817 with 
FosKvii, ,\50 ; supplementary 
treaty 157, 

Tributes, App, VIII;, 377-70 ;; 
tribute paid to Peshvd, Apj>. 
VI., 372*73. 

Tvimhaklidv Ddbhdde , 28, 30-7. 

Tnjnbakj! 147, 151-2, 

155. 


17 


Vmi Bdi, 39. 


( 


Vdyheld lino of kings, (>. 

I'd r, hers, 127, 205, 252-0. 
fciliiodtdavs, 312*13, 342 ; ns 
judges, 288*9, 298 ; ns collec¬ 
tors, 307-8. 

Va h hhlns Man ikehand , 204. 
t'am&djai Si, , v <5 

Vamd> battle of, 64. / - \ \ V r 

Vosan.trdia Tlhdu, 345. | \ V ' * I 

254, V vjklt is 

l'immtfawn, 40, 41, 43. \ 

Yimliuhjar, 4, 0. 


Veyirdw .Vrlitmm, 108, 17Jf • 
•minister, 188, 202, '204*5, 
230} uotieo of, 208. 

Vitlml RdvKIuiu, 130, 105, 179. 

ViihU Rdv Devdnjd in K&thi.4- 
m, 124,127, 129,* 130.; mi- 
bister, 1,70; disgrace of, 180, 
187; guarantee* to, 192,103, 
222. v , ' \ . 

W 

Major A. Walker deputed to 
92, 94 ; He side nt, 
103 ; date of sorvieo/ 141 ; ou 
justice, 280, 288, 291. 

Mayor Wallace,, 212, 

Warren 70, 73. 

Mr. Willkmis, 193, 190.7, 201, 

"2i : o.,, "f\ 

Mr. Willow,hhy ;i 187,“229. 

Colonel Wovdinyton, 104. 


Yeshvunt Rdv Ddbhdde, 37, 41, 

- 45 v 

% 

Zdjli lyhdn, 5), 10. 

Zamndqr, 14. 

/.tzmin system., 290. 
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